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* It does therefore appear to me, tbat this plan of leaving it to the 
' General Assembly to determine what ought to be done, leaves the 
' matter in this state of almost inextricable difficulty, that while you 
' escape for the time from those insuperable perplexities through which 

■ Parliament itself caimot see its way to any clear result, you are asked 
' to do away the existing law, and to put the whole power of making a 
' new constitution in the hands of the ecclesiastical assembly ; a 
' numerous body of individuals, under whose judgment it is impossible 
' for this House of Commons or the legislature in general to know 
' what it is probable that they may get in place of the existing law of 
' patronage. And then is it nothing that the state, the legislature, 
' which in enacting laws constitutes the state, is to destroy that con- 

■ stitution of the Church and State which does exist, and to commit 
' to other bodies the power of originating (not of electing ministers, 
' that is not the thing, but originating) the law of the stale upon these 
' important matters of the institution of ministers for every pariah in 
' Scotland f I imagine that it is altogether without precedent in the 
' House of Commons to do this, and that that is a conclusion to 
' which this Committee will not easily come/ 

Lord Moncreiff. 

— Evidence before Patrooags Committee, 

March 1634^ p. ISS. 
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the Cbuseh upcKatbe systvn aeled od' ia 
Sootksd. 
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Page 169, Note^ for * this most desirable object,^ read « the 

object so much desired by the Scotch.^ 
— 161, line 14,ybr * obey,' read ' disobey.' 
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My Lokd, 

If it were probable that the questions relating to the 
Church of Scotland, to which I am about to solicit your Lordship'^s ear- 
nest attention, would again come before you in your judicial capacity, I 
should certainly not address your Lordship on the subject. But the 
proceedings of the last General Assembly must soon force themselves 
on your consideration, as a member of the Government, and will de- 
mand from the great constitutional adviser of the sovereign, very carefiil 
and anxious inquiry and deliberation. 

The Assembly have themselves resolved to press the objects, which 
a miajority at present have in view, on the consideration of the Go- 
vernment ; and have given authority to a Committee to attempt to 
arrange, if possible, with the aid of Government, a scheme respecting 
the settlement of ministers, — provided it upholds a general principle to 
which the Assembly have resolved to adhere, notwithstanding the re- 
cent judgment of the House of Lords. 

That Committee have, it is understood, already put themselves into 
communication with the Government, and have urged upon some of its 
members the propriety of giving, in general terms, to the Church, 
by act of Parliament, the power to do that legally, which the As- 
sembly have declared, in the most peremptory terms, that they in- 
tend to do in all events and at all hazards. I trust, that in the de- 
liberations of any portion of the Government on so important a ques- 
tion, recourse will be had to the judgment of your Lordship, espe- 
cially as the different bearings of the question, as well as the propriety 
of acknowledging the claims which the Church at present advance., are 
points on which your Lordship is far better qualified, from your ac- 

A 



quaintance with the Auchterarder Case, to form an opinion than any 
other member of the Government. 

In May 1838, the General Assembly directed, that the decision of 
the Court of Session in the Auchterarder Case should be appealed to 
the House of Lords. That decision was affirmed, after full argument 
and anxious deliberation, your Lordship and Lord Brougham an- 
nouncing, that you considered the points decided to be free from diffi- 
culty, and delivering opinions whicn satisfied every one of the care and 
attention which had been bestowed on the consideration of the case. 
The judgment found in substance, that it was illegal and incompetent, 
on the part of the Churchy to give to a majority of the communicants 
of a congregation an absolute right to reject, without cause assigned, 
the individual (though duly qualified) who might be presented to a 
parish by the lawful patron ; that is, to give them a veto on the no> 
mination of clergymen : That no such right had ever been possessed 
by the people of Scotland^ — and that the Church had never enjoyed 
or exercised the power of bestowing such privileges : That a rejection of 
a presentee by a Presbytery on any such ground, as a veto by the 
congregation, was a wrong, committed in violation of the rights of 
patrons, and a breach of the duty imposed on the Presbyteries of the 
Established Church by the acts of the legislature ; in other words, that 
in regard to one of the most important points in the institution and 
economy of an Established Church in its relation to the State, the 
Church Courts had disregarded and set at defiance the plain condi-^ 
tions on which the Church oi Scotland was adopted and settled by the 
State — had assailed private rights expressly protected by statutes, and 
had illegally and wrongfully refused to perform an important duty^ im-^ 
posed on their Church Courts^ as a part of the institution, by the State, 
of an Established Church 

Such was the deliberate judgment of the House of Lords, upon an 
appeal to its learning, wisdom, and authority, taken by the General 
Assembly itself. 

The judgment involved two points : Firsts that the rejection by the 
people, without a cause assigned and judged of by the Presbytery, was 
illegal ; and, secondly, that the Presbytery acted illegally, and violated 
the duty imposed upon them by statute, in refusing to take the presen- 
tee upon trials. 

This latter point it is very necessary to keep in view, for it has been 
thrown entirely out of view by the Church in their subsequent proceed- 
ings. 

In a few weeks afterwards, the General Assembly of this year, on 
the motion of Dr. Chalmers, resolved to continue in the exercise of the 
power thus declared to be iUegal and incompetent, — to persist in doing 
the wrong thus declared, and in refusing thereby to perform the duty 
which it has thus been found formed a condition of the establishment of 
the national Church. Such, as will immediately appear, has been the 
resolution of the General Assembly, — and it has been followed up by 



measures marking even more unequivocally the object of that general re- 
solution, via. instructions to Presbyteries to continue to enforce the Veto. 
That this is a most extraordinary and alarming position for an Es- 
tablished Church to assume, is manifest to every one. That wrong 
should be openly done by a Church in the knowledge of the law, — that 
the statutes of the land should be deliberately and avowedly disregard- 
ed, — and that a judgment of the most authoritative tribunal in the 
Kingdom should be immediately followed by a public resolution of the 
Church to persevere in the assumption and exercise of power so de- 
clared to be incompetent, is a scandal hitherto unexampled in any 
Protestant country. 

Dr. Chalmers proposes,* with the aid of the Committee which was 
appointed in last Assembly to communicate with your Lordship'^s 
colleagues, to ^ demonstrate of this sentence, that altogether it is 
' founded in error** — that is ^ a misinterpretation'' of the law ; and he 
is encouraged in the hope of success, by the ' ignorance,** the ' rash- 
ness,^ ^ and reckless disr^ard of the dearest principles of the Church'* 
which can be pointed out in the opinions of your Lordship and Lord 
Brougham. 

A defence of the judgment of the House of Lords I do not propose 
to undertake. If it required confirmation, I should think that it had 
received it in the acknowledgment made by Dr. Chalmers, in the same 
speech, that the act of the Church in 1834, in passing the Veto, was 
' A blunder'' which he had attempted to prevent. 

In reference to the objects I have in view in addressing this Letter to 
your Lordship, it is more important that I should in the outset state, 
that in a note to the revised report of his speech, Dr. Chalmers acknow- 
ledges that the Veto law, after all, ought to receive several most im- 
portant practical alterations — alterations which appear to be wholly 
opposed to the principle of the scheme. But the propriety of any limi- 
tations of the Veto the Committee of Assembly have not recognised ; 
and the Assembly itself resolved, on the motion of Dr. Chalmers, to 
adhere to the principle that the people must have a right to reject a 
presentee, simply because they do not choose to have him. I shall, in 
the sequel, notice the remarkable acknowledgment now made by the 
author of the measure. It seems to import that the principle of the 
Veto is vicious — one which the Church ought not to admit. The ad- 
mission I refer to is well calculated to make one receive with caution and 
distrust the proposal, either that Parliament shall at once sanction the 
Veto, or shall commit to the General Assembly the power to regulate 
the appointment of ministers in any way which that body may choose. 

Hitherto public attention has been directed chiefly — (in England, I 
believe, exclusively) — to the points more immediately put in issue by the 
Church in the Auchterarder Case. These points, however important, 
form a very small part of the subjects which arise for consideration out 
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of the principles and measures at present adopted by the General As- 
sembly and Its leading members. Proceedings have been in progress 
for several years, which call for serious and grave consideration. 
I propose in this Letter, — 

1. To exhibit a view of the principles which are maintained on the 
part of the Church, in support of the position which they have chosen 
to assume, and of the measures which they have adopted ; and of the 
consequences of these principles to the peace and well-being of the com- 
munity, and to civil and religious Liberty. 

2. To give a narrative of these measures — to point out the pretensions 
and claims on which they are founded, and the extent of the usurpation 
of power and of opposition to civil authority which they exhibit. 

3. To show the real character and effects of the last proceedings of the 
General Assembly, which its supporters are at present studiously at- 
tempting to disguise, lest the alarm which might otherwise be enter- 
tained should frustrate the objects which the Committee have in view^ 
— and the nature of the plan which the Committee have suggested. 

4. To point out some causes, which have produced this sudden and 
extraordinary change in the claims and pretensions of the Church of 
Scotland, viz., in particular one great practical alteration which the 
Church has (incompetently) made in the constituent members of the 
Church Courts. 

5. To exhibit some of the more important objections to the proposed 
changes, which the Church mean to press on the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and some of the probable results of these changes, both on na- 
tional character — on the usefulness of the Established Church — and on 
the general interests of religion. 



That many who have joined in the recent proceedings of the Church, 
really do not understand the position in which they have placed them- 
selves I believe to be true : — and I have no doubt that the delusions 
incident to a popular body, (meeting rarely, and composed in a great 
part of ministers, few of whom are constantly elected to it), and the 
vague notions of importance and consequence which the assertion of 
Spiritual Independence seems to bestow, misled others into the ap- 
proval of measures, the instant adoption of which (within a few days 
after the judgment of the House of Lords) was pressed upon them, with 
the greatest vehemence, as necessary to preserve the independence and 
rights of the Church. 

The Assembly, while it resolved to enforce the veto, further ap- 
pointed a Committee to endeavour to obtain an alteration of the law, 
which they first resolved to disregard, and to require the sanction of the 
legislature to this power of congregations to reject at pleasure the per- 
sons, whom patrons present to livings, before they have even been taken 
on trials by the Church — or even to the grant of some more direct and 
exclusive power to the people in the election and nomination of 
ministers. 

These objects the Committee are directed to urge, and they are now 



engaged, as your Lordship is probably aware, in the attempt to effect 
their objects. 

The importance of these proposed changes on the state of society un- 
der any Established Church cannot be denied. When the legislature, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, after the experience of twenty years, found 
that it was necessary for the peace and quiet of Scotland to restore 
the rights of patronage, which had been, by the Scotch statute 1690, 
transferred generally to the proprietors and elders (and to these only) 
in parishes, the statute (10 Anne, c. 12) declares, that ' that way 
* of calling ministers has proved inconvenient, and has occasioned 
' great heats and divisions among those who, by the aforesaid act, were 
^ entitled and authorised to call ministers.'* 

Of the truth of this declaration ample proof, if necessary, could be 
given, in addition ^to the recorded opinion of the legislature. That a 
more popular system in the nomination and choice of ministers of pa- 
rishes, or a regular and organized appeal to the people for approval or 
rejection, will lead in the present day to greater divisions, more dissen- 
sions and heats, and to effects more permanently injurious, both to the 
peace and unity of the Church, and to the interests of religion, no dis- 
passionate man can doubt. And the anxiety is natural, that the se- 
rious attention of your Lordship should be called to the subject, before 
any progress is made in the negotiations which the Committee of the 
General Assembly are to open with the government of the country for 
such important constitutional changes. 

The changes contemplated cannot be confined to Scotland. The con- 
sideration of these cannot be regarded merely as a Scotch question, 
even if their importance to society in Scotland did not demand the 
most anxious consideration. 

If it is necessary and expedient 'for the Christian good of the people,'* 
and in order that the ministrations of a clergyman may be edifying 
and useful to his parishioners, and may contribute to their eternal sal- 
vation, that they shall previously be satisfied, upon a trial given to them, 
with his style of preaching, and with his ministerial gifts ; — if there 
is no security that he can be useful, unless he is previously accept- 
able to the people of the parish in which he is to be placed, — if their 
welfare requires that he shall be submitted to their approval, otherwise 
the great work in which he is to be engaged will probably miscarry, so 
far as his agency is concerned ; — if, on the principles of a reformed 
Christian church, it is essentially necessary that no minister shall be 
placed in a parish against whom tl;e majority of the congregation or 
communicants are prepared to give a veto, (though without reasons as- 
signed), and if their unwillingness to be placed under his scriptural super- 
intendence as their pastor is, on religious principles, a paramount ground 
for rejecting him, and for giving them the right to reject him, whatever 
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opinion the Church authorities might form, if permitted, of the indivi- 
dual, or may actually entertain on the best knowledge, — if all these 
matters are admitted and recognised, — ^These considerations are not ap- 
pUeabie to Scotland alone. They apply equally to England : Nay, they 
apply more forcibly to England than they can do to a country in which 
the Church is of more popular constitution, and in which the checks on 
the nomination of ministers are vested in Church Courts, having them- 
selves, in the first instance, no Church patronage, and exercising a far 
greater power in the trial of qualifications than the bishops in England 
can do. 

The law of patronage and the rights of patronage do not stand on a 
stronger footing in England. I doubt if they have as stringent and as 
express statutory protections as in Scotland. If an act of Parliament 
can alter the state of things in Scotland, a similar statute can as 
easily alter the state of things in England. The ground for doing so is 
equally paramount in both countries. The measure is as easy in one 
country as in the other. There can be no difficulty in England in keep- 
ing a Roll of the names of communicants : There can be no difficulty in 
the communicants, after the presentee has preached before them, de- 
claring their dissent to have that person. No— is a word easily said by a 
body of people, learned or illiterate. Dissent is easily ascertained. 
Your machinery in England makes the operation simple and easy. 
The Archdeacon of the district has merely to take the roll and the peo* 
pie to come forward and say— -we are not pleased. You have office- 
bearers enough in your Church for that simple -procedure. No decision 
or judgment of any court is necessary. The regularity of the Roll it is 
easy to provide for, and you may either exclude questions as to the 
names once entered on it; or you have regular Church courts and Bishops, 
either of which may surely decide such simple matters. A statute with 
three clauses will at once establish the system in England. There is 
not one single difficulty in the government of your church to exclude 
the change. Your establishment affi)rds, indeed, better means of doing 
so than ours. The vote of CromwelPs celebrated Convention on 
the 17th November 1653, that the right of presentation to benefices 
should be taken away, and the people in the several parishes be autho- 
rised at once to choose their own instructors, was neither a more diffi- 
cult nor a more sweeping change to adopt, — although originating in 
the very same views, — than that which should give, under the existing 
economy, a right to reject the presentee if not acceptable. 

If a statute is at once to subject the rights and law of patronage in 
Scotland, by a short and sweeping enactment, to this condition, a statute 
may as easily do it in England. The reasons for it are the same. The 
salvation of men in Scotland cannot require a statute which is unneces- 
sary for their fellow- subjects in England. The latter are not likely long, 
in the present day, to think, that what was given on such grounds to their 
fellow-subjects in Scotland, would be unsuitable or improper for them, 
under a richer hierarchy — with a clergy, many of whom are even 
more removed above them in point of station and rank, — and with the 
same interest to secure ministers acceptable to themselves. 



If, again, patronage, without at least this right of rejection by the 
people, is inconsistent with ' the rights of a Christian people in the 
^ Church of God ;"**— if it is an infringement on the privileges which, 
though trampled upon by the Church of Rome, had ever been possess- 
ed by the Christian Church in earlier and purer times, privileges flowing 
from and forming * part of the liberty' which the Author of our religion 
bestowed on His people as members of the Church on earth ;— if patron- 
age, or patronage without an absolute veto by the people^ is on these 
grounds indefensible, and a statute must be passed to secure to Scotch- 
men, as members of the visible Church, ' the Christian priviliges' which 
law has denied to them, in opposition to the principles of Christian faith, 
and to the first doctrine of any reformed Church — such law must rest on 
a foundation as unstable and unsound in England. The rights of En- 
glishmen in the Christian Church must be the same as those of Scotch- 
men. The infringement on their Christian privileges by patronage, or 
by patronage unrestricted by the exercise of a veto or dissent of the 
congregation, must be the same. The evil is as clamant— -the remedy 
equally called for 

Wnether the demand for the remedy now exists in England, makes 
in principle no difference, and in fact such difference will soon cease. 
If the people in England do not know what is necessary for their 
spiritual welfare, or to what extent their Christian privileges, as 
members of the Church on earth, have been infringed, their spiri- 
tual interests do not the less require the remedy which is to ren- 
der the ministration of the ministers of the Gospel blessed to their 
edification : — Nor is the violation of their Christian rights the more 
defensible, that its unscriptural character has been concealed from 
the people. The vice in the constitution of the Church is only the 
greater, if the people have been so blinded, as in the time of popery. 
Whether the people in England now demand the restoration of their 
Christian privileges or not, the duty of restoring them rests on the 
same basis in England as in Scotland. 

Rely upon it, however, the demand will soon be made on the 
same practical grounds, if recognised as applicable to Scotland. And 
it will be difficult to maintain, that the simple principles claimed by 
the poorer and more popular Church of Scotland, as part of the system 
of a gospel ministry instituted by its Divine author, should not be in- 
troduced in order to give efficacy and grace to the ministrations of a 
Church in which the institutions themselves, and the system of pa- 
tronage, seem only the more to require that the people shall be al- 
lowed to reject the ministers from whom they think that edifica- 
tion cannot be derived. That much of the patronage in England be- 
longs to the Church itself, would only tend to strengthen the arguments 
for the change. 

The questions which the Committee of the General Assembly intend 
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to press on the consideration of the Government, are thus of national 
interest and importance, and the consequences of any concession to the 
demands now preferred may be far more extensive than the most ex- 
perienced and sagacious statesman can foresee. To deal with the 
question as a provincial matter, or as affecting only the Church of 
Scotland, and of little moment to the general interests of society in 
Britain, will be a lamentable mistake in every view of the subject^ and 
eminently absurd in this res}.3ct; viz. that the change proposed for 
Scotland is one which will very soon be demanded for England, and 
will open up a new source of agitation and ferment in society in that 
part of the kingdom. 

I am persuaded that it is not on any such narrow views that your 
Lordship will be disposed to deal with the matters which a demand to 
make the veto legal opens up. The whole character of your opinion in 
the Auchterarder Case entitles us in Scotland to expect that matters of 
such vast moment will be dispassionately considered by your Lordship, 
with reference to the real interests of society and of religion, and with- 
out regard to the temptations of partial and temporary support from one 
section of the clergy, which, — we are not very decorously told, — are to 
be held out to the Government by presbyterian ministers, as an induce- 
ment to comply with the views they are now advocating. 

Any encouragement in the meantime to the views recently put forth 
on the part of the Church might also produce irreparable mischief, by 
promoting the Scheme of encroachment on existing laws, and of Inde- 
pendent Jurisdiction on the part of the Church, which has been unequi- 
vocally displayed. While firmness and decision on the part of the Go- 
vernment, with the general feeling of dissatisfaction which the proceed- 
ings of the Church have created in Scotland, will soon correct the un- 
natural state of things, to which the precipitation of the clergy has given 
rise, and the steady administration of the law produce its invariable 
effect in the restoration of regularity and order, yet excitement for some 
time on the part of the clergy we must be prepared to expect. A sort of 
feverish agitation has lately been exhibited on the part of many of the mi- 
nisters of the Church, altogether unknown informer times, and little likely 
to maintain the quiet, useful, laborious character of the parochial clergy 
of Scotland. That the spirit of the present times is working unfavour- 
ably even among them, producing a restless desire for change, and a ten- 
dency to sacrifice more important interests to the acquisition of popu- 
larity and of more extended influence ; and that to this cause, the re- 
cent attempts to magnify the general estimate of the authority and 
independence of the Church, are mainly to be referred, are conclusions 
at which, whatever the clergy may think, the laity in Scotland are 
very generally arriving. 

The desire for change, and the love of power, now prevalent among 
them, was manifested in a remarkable manner in the attempt to introduce 
and establish this veto on the nomination of presentees. Your Lord- 
ship had complete evidence before you that the measure had no sanc- 
tion in any corresponding regulation during any period of the history 
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of the Church ; and it was not pretended that such a regulatiofi as a veto 
was even heard of before. It was avowedly a new thing, introduced 
and invented to give eiBcacy, it was said, to some abstract principle, and 
was first devised during that general agitation in the minds of men, which 
the mighty changes by the reform bill inevitably for the time produced. 

Yet in the ferment of that period of excitement the measure was in- 
troduced ; and the clergy have now resorted to the doctrine of the Inde^ 
pendent Power of the Church, in order to defend the illegal usurpation. 
Once embarked in the contest for power, once committed to change and 
revolution in the Church, the love of distinction as popular declaimers, 
as champions of the Church, stimulates many, unconsciously to them- 
selves, to enter the arena, which originally had no attractions for them ; 
and the stimulus of popular assemblies both excites and keeps alive the 
same spirit in which the first encroachment on the law and rights of 
parties originated. For some time, therefore, we may expect that, among 
the clergy, and some who have now united with them, somewhat of the 
same zeal may continue to operate. 

But the increasing disapprobation of the country, most strongly 
evinced in every quarter, will at no long period, I believe, deprive the 
advocates of these measures of the hope, that the support throughout 
the country which they court, is to accompany them in this struggle : — 
and the spirit of agitation will gradually subside, and the energies of 
the clergy be directed to more legitimate objects, as they discover that 
this is a vain expectation. 

In every speech at present this hope is conspicuous ; in every 
sentence the desire to agitate for popular support is apparent. ' We 
^ shall rally our countrymen once more, now that the old banner is 
^ again (!) broadly displayed,' is the exclamation and the hope with 
which one of the leading speakers in the Assembly supported the re- 
solution to which I allude.^ But the comparison is lamentable, be- 
tween the great and patriotic and enthusiastic struggles of the pres- 
byters of old, fighting for their faith and their system of worship, 
against the encroachments of popery and the persecutions of a tyranni- 
cal court and of an insolent and unprincipled hierarchy, and the at- 
tempt, in the present peaceable age, on the part of the Established 
Church Courts of the country, to assume power inconsistent with the 
statutes which create them, and to perpetrate deliberate wrong under 
the disguise of asserting ' the privileges of the Christian people,"* or 
' the rightful power of the Church of Christ.""!" That the intention to 
rouse the country to take part in such an attempt will fail, it requires 
little knowledge of the present times to predict ; and it should seem, that 
the eager desire to urge through a conclusive and fatal measure within a 
few weeks, or even days, after the decision of the House of Lords, betrayed 
some consciousness that strength was not to be gained by a more deliberate 
and cautious expression of the opinions even of the Church, much less of 
the people of Scotland. The people know well the difference between 
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the years 1560, 1592, or 1638 and 1839, and how yarn is the attempt 
to get up the shew of the mighty struggle of the former period by de- 
bates in the present day. An immense proportion of the members of 
the Establishment view, with equal surprise and dissatisfaction, the 
scheme of playing over again in the present day the part of the Pres- 
byters of 1638, and look with somewhat of the feeling of ridicule, that 
attaches to a scenic parody of the mighty facts of history, to the 
attempt to revive the language and pretensions of that age. 

To all reflecting minds the Auchterarder Case, and the measures 
which gave rise to it, involved far more important matters than either 
the civil rights at issue or the change in the mode of settling clergy- 
men, important as that point is in any religious establishment. No 
one considering steadily the principles promulgated in the Church, 
could fail to discover in them several alarming sources of disturbance 
and confusion to the social system^ from which the interests of religion, 
the peace of the country, and the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
may most seriously suffer. 

In requesting your attention to the subjects to be noticed in this Let- 
ter, and in pointing out the very alarming views which have been re- 
cently broached on the part of the Church and its advocates, it is 
right that I should inform your Lordship that this Letter contains the 
opinions — not of an enemy to, but — of a member of the Church of Scot- 
land — zealously attached to Presbytery, as settled in the Church of 
Scotland — preferring its form of worship (after ample experience of 
the English service, both in youth and in riper years) as more simple 
edifying and impressive, and better adapted to the varied wants and 
feelings of the human mind : — preferring its Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms, as in his opinion sounder expositions of divine truth : — be- 
lieving that the result of her system and ritual of worship is not only to 
secure more good effects from public prayer, but still more to give, 
on the whole, much greater prominence and importance to the Preach- 
ing of the Wordf and thereby to direct the energies of the clergy more 
steadily to the greatest and most effectual means of public instruc- 
tion which the ordinances of a gospel ministry can afford : — persuaded 
that the discipline and government of the Church of ScotLind are, on 
the whole, better fitted than Episcopacy to guard the purity of com- 
munion, and to enforce constant attention to duty on the part of the 
ministers of the Church ; and attached to the Church of Scotland by 
every feeling which hallows and endears the institutions of a national 
church to the mind — by long continued and constant resort to her or- 
dinances — and by the benefits which have been received from the minis- 
trations, public and private^ of a valued and beloved Pastor. 

That opposition, plain and unreserved, to the extravagant pre- 
tensions and claims which certain parties in the Church are now 
urging, and which even the General Assembly has sanctioned, will 
be considered as unnatural enmity on the part of a member of the 
Church, has been already evinced, in the denunciations which have 
been thrown out against all who do not support these pretensions, as 
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BOt possessing the feelings of patriotic Scotchmen. I shall be content 
to bear any such charge with great indifference, when I find that, in the 
revised and published Report of the Speech of one of the members of 
Assembly, my esteemed pastor, Dr. Muir, is charged with Popery in his 
views, because he contended that the Church Courts could not surrender 
to the people the paramount right and duty, (which he held to be part 
both of their spiritual superintendence over their hearers, as well as of 
their ecclesiastical constitution,) — to decide themselves on the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of presentees. 

Without regard, however, to the offence which plain and unreserved 
opposition may give, and from a most earnest wish to aid, if possible, 
in preventing the mischief to religion which the present pretensions of 
many churchmen are calculated to produce, I have now to point out to 
your Lordship some of the notions leading directly to disturbance and 
disorder in the social system, which have been promulgated in the 
course of the discussions in the Church during the last few years. 

1 allude, ^r^^, to the doctrine of Divine right, which is put forth as 
the ground of demanding both certain arrangements in the constitu- 
tion of the Church, and Independent Jurisdiction and authority for the 
Established Church, as given to the Church by its Spiritual Head — a 
doctrine which has been the source in evexy age of the greatest intoler- 
ance, and the constant pretext for ecclesiastical usurpation. £</, To the 
claim of the Established Church to decide for herself what is within the 
sphere and scope of her Jurisdiction in relation to the State ; and 3d^ To 
the effects on national character which some of the principles now advo- 
cated on the part of the Church will inevitably produce. 



I. In the first place, the doctrine has been broached and revived, that 
'the rightsofthe Christian people i as ^members of the Church oj' Christ^'* 
require either the abolition of patronage, or a right of absolute veto on the 
part of the people on the nomination of presentees. This is urged as 
a point of Christian doctrine. We are told of the * standing which the 
* Christian people have in the settlement of their pastors,^ as an article of 
religious belief and as a right (somehow) connected with the privileges 
and blessings purchased and procured for the members of the Church 
by our divine Redeemer, It is difficult, in modem times, to convey 
in other words than those which are employed, (unwilling as one 
is to introduce expressions which cannot be commented upon without 
touching on subjects of the most sacred nature,) any correct notion of 
the extraordinary views on this subject brought forward by the highest 
Church authorities who advocate the proposed changes. The liber^ 
ties^ the privileges^ the immunities^ the rights of the Christian people, 
(for all these expressions are used indiscriminately) in regard to the settle- 
ment of ministers, are now talked of and treated as part of the rights ' of 
' the people in the Church of Christ ;"** as part of * the privileges of that 
liberty with which Christ has made his people free T* as part of the 

* Mr. Candlish — published Speech, Assembly, May 18b9. 
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spiritual blessings and Christian privileges which our Saviour has 
secured and promised to his Church, and as connected with the hopes 
and bound up with the promises of Redemption, 

Thus, Mr. Candlish, in winding up his speech* in support of Dr. 
Chalmers'^s motion to disregard the judgment of the House of Lords, 
and after a variety of remarks maintaining the right of rejection to be 
among * the privileges of that liberty with which Christ has made his 

* people free,"* at last unequivocally explains the nature of the ground 
now taken on the part of the Presbyterian clergy, in the following 
sentence, (continuing the allusion to the banner already quoted) : — * The 

* banner on which we find clearly and fully inscribed, Caesar'^s crown 

* indeed, but along with it, and not less clearly or less fully, Christ's 

* CROWN, — and underneath Christ'*s crown, and shielded by it, the pur- 

* chased liberties of his redeemed people.^ That these views point 
merely to the exercise of a veto (a thing wholly new) cannot be pre- 
tended. If they have any meaning, they decidedly strike against pa- 
tronage, and lead to the ' divine right of the people' to elect their 
ministers. 

But whatever may be the practical measure to be deduced from 
these doctrines, the important topic for reflection is, the ground which 
the Church puts forth as the foundation of the proposed changes, to 
whatever extent they are to be carried. I have taken the words of one 
of the latest speeches on the subject, rather than innumerable declara- 
tions in earlier discussions on the veto, both because time ought to lead 
to greater precision, — as it often does at all events, to more freedom — 
in the expression of opinions ; and because these are the deliberate words 
of an accomplished minister in the metropolis of Scotland, carefully re- 
vised by himself; the published sentiments of one of the most intelli- 
gent and authoritative"!" of the clergy supporting Dr. Chalmers'^s mo- 
tion, and of the Committee named to give it effect 
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"f" The Confession of Faith contains no warrant for such views of 
Christian liberty. The 20th chapter explains ' Christian liberty and 
' liberty of conscience,' i, e. 'the liberty which Christ purchased for be- 

* lievers under the gospel,' (§ 1,) in the manner in which every re- 
formed church understands the term. And as if to prevent such results 
as that of the church, on any pretence, claiming, as a part of Christian 
privileges, any immunities which are not spiritual blessings, the last 
section (§ 4,) declares, — and let it be remembered that this is the Con- 
fession of Faith which Parliament adopted at the request of the Church, 
and which has the force of law, — ' And because the powers which God 
' hath ordained, and the liberty which Christ hath purchased, are not 

* intended by God to destroy, but materially to uphold and preserve 

* one another, they who, upon pretence of Christian liberty, shall oppose 

* any lawful power, or the lawful exercise of it, whether it be civil or 
' ecclesiastical, resist the ordinance of God.' 

The Larger Catechism, in explaining ' the special privileges of the 
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The propagation of such notions among the people of Scotland, by 
members of the Established Church, might in other times have created 
great ferment, and caused much mischief. They seem to be precisely 
the opinions which the late Sir Henry Moncreiff condemns in alluding to 
Ebenezer Erskine,* as tending * to inflame the minds of the people by his 
' doctrine on the authority of Scripture, and by asserting, what was in- 
* capable of proof, that he was contending for the original laws of Chris- 
' tianity, as well as the ancient law of the Scottish Church."* If they 
do not produce the same mischief in the present day, it will be mainly 
owing to the deep hold which sounder notions have obtained of the 
minds of the people of Scotland, in consequence of the enlightened and 
admirable views on questions of ecclesiastical polity, which, till lately, 
the clergy of the Church of Scotland, of all parties and sections, have 
for nearly a century been inculcating. But the real and lasting mis- 
chief arising from this claim of Divine Origin for any particular opin- 
ions respecting the arrangements of Church Polity, lies in the Spirit of 
Intolerance, which such exaggeration necessarily generates. 

When the fundamental doctrines of the gospel are mixed up with 
opinions respecting the nomination to benefices: — When the ministers of 
the Church proclaim the right of Veto, or of Election, to be part of the 
* purchased liberties of the redeemed people of Christ f who does not 
see in this the same spirit of intolerance which, in other ages, has even 
claimed the privilege of absolution or indulgence as part of the immu- 
nities of the people, and the same desire to subjugate and controul 
opinions on all matters of ecclesiastical polity, by invoking the sanctity 
of divine truth. The language which one applies to the veto, another 
applies to patronage in general as utterly unscriptural, and in all its 
shapes an invasion of the rights of the Christian people, — and ano- 
ther, with equal energy, appeals to scripture as proving that a Call from 
the people will alone bestow the unction and grace, without which no 
bond can exist between pastor and people. 

Indeed, it seems to be absurd to limit the views, which are main- 
tained in this speech of Mr. Candlish, and which pervade all the 
speeches on the subject in the last and recent Assemblies, to a claim 
for a Veto on the part of the people. Such a thing as a Veto 
is a mere novelty. Election of the ministers is the claim which 
has always been advocated on the same terms and on the same grounds 
of divine right. The doctrine above quoted is not new. It was 
started in Sco^and, by the authors of -the Secession, about 1730« 
— though wholly unknown^ as Sir Henry MoncreifF explains, in 
the earlier history of the Church, when the election was claimed 
by the Presbytery, the people being only allowed to state proper ob- 
jections which might be known to them. It is in vain to limit this 
doctrine of the divine right of the people to a claim for a Veto, and 



* visible church,"* gives the same view of the privileges of members of 
that church. 

♦ Constitution of the Church, Edinburgh, 1833, pp. 67, 58. 
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to hold it as not |)ointed equally, and in principle, against patronage, 
I suppose Mr. Candlish would disclaim any such limitation ; and 
most of the leading advocates of Dr. Chalmers'^s motion, and of the 
members of his Committee, are active members of the Anti-Patronage 
Society, and avowedly and decidedly opposed on principle to any system 
of patronage. 

At a meeting in Edinburgh held immediately after the Assembly, 
to support the recent motion o£ Dr. Chalmers and the exertions of 
his Committee, by presenting petitions on the subject, and attended by 
most of the Edinburgh clergy who favour the proposed changes, the 
most unlimited hostility to Patronage was openly {Nroclaimcd without 
any dissent from any of the clergymen present. 

Mr. Candlish and others cannot adopt the very language and opinions 
of the original assertors of the divin« right of the people, and mean 
to exclude from among the privileges belonging to the Christian people 
the right of election, or to admit the compatibility of patronage with 
these privileges, in direct opposition to the views of those whose lan- 
guage they borrow. If they did, how absurd would be the result, to 
see in two parallel columns the very same language and expressions 
used for the Veto by the one set, admitting patronage in itself to be 
right and proper ; and by their predecessors, again&t any system of 
patronage, and in support of the divine right of popular election, to 
which the doctrine necessarily leads. 

In that calm and admirable review of the parties in the Church of 
Scotland, and the progress ^ their various opinions and errors, which 
Sir H. Moncreiff left for the instruction and warning of his brethren 
in the church, of which he was so distinguished an ornament, he has 
a very important passage as to the rise and origin, as well as the cha- 
racter and effects of this singular opinion of the divine right of the 
people. (Constitution, p. 39.)* 

^ There is another important fact which ought to be mentioned here^ 
' though it will be afterwards again adverted to. There does not 
' appear, during the whole interval from 1691 to 1712, the least 
< vestige of a doctrine so much contended for at a later period, which 
* asserted a divine right in the people, individually or collectively, to 
' elect the parish ministers. In all the questions before the General 
' Assemblies, with regard to the settlement of parishes, there is no 
*• claim to this effect either asserted or pretended ; nor does there ap- 
^ pear to have been in any single instance, an opposition to the execu- 
' tion of the act 1690, on any principle of this kind. Whatever may 
^ have been the disadvantages of the Act \^\2^ they did not origi- 
^ nate in its contradiction to any supposed claim of divine right, which, 
^ at the time of this enactment, though there might be private opinions 
^ of individuals in its favour, was neither conceded nor avowedly asserted. 

* Brief Account of the Constitution of the Established Church of 
Scotland, originally published in an Appendix to a Life of Dr. Erskine, 
by the Rev, Sir H. Moncreiff Wei wood, Bart., D.D., and republished 
1833. Whittaker and Co., and James Ridgeway, London. 
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* It is well known how keenly this doctrine was brought forward at 

* a later period, and how much more mischief it produced than any 
^ principle involved in it would have naturally led dispassionate men 

* to anticipate.'* 

Again, — adverting to an Act of Assembly in 17^0, respecting the set- 
tlement of ministers in cases where the presentation fell to Presbyteries 
jure devoluto^ or where the patron did not choose to present, — he says, 
(p. 53,) ' No proceeding of the General Assembly has ever been fbU 

* lowed by consequences which have more generally or permanently 
^ affected the state of the country. It was most strenuously opposed 
^ at the time by those who were then considered as the popular party 

* in the church. By many of them, because the Act had not been 

* previously transmitted to Presbyteries in the form of an overture, in 

* terms of the Barrier Act ; and by a considerable number besides, of 

* those who asserted the divine right of the people in the election of 
^ ministers, and who would have been as hostile to the Act of Parlia^ 

* ment of 1690 as they were to this enactment of the Assembly, 
^ The first class had constitutional grounds to plead for their opposi- 
^ tion ; while the latter asserted the right of conscience, and the rights 

* of the people, which they professed to derive from the authority of 
^ Christ. 

* The state of the controversy was such, that it might have been 

* naturally expected, after the division in the Assembly, to produce a 

* very considerable degree of irritation in the country ; and of this cir- 
< cumstance the keenest of the popular demagogues among the clergy 
^ did not fail immediately to avail themselves. 

* The Assembly was no sooner dissolved than Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, 
^ minister of Stirling, began to sound the alarm against the enactment, 
^ as a great encroachment on the rights of the people, on the constitu- 

* tion of the Church, and (what was much more serious) on the laws 

* and authority of Christ. On the 4th of June 1732, a few days after 

* the date of the Act, he preached a sermon in the church of Stirling, 

* full of inflammatory declamations ; in which, after laying down, in 
*■ broad and unqualified terms, the divine right of the people at large to 

* elect their own pastors, he roundly asserted, ^' That those professed 
" Presbyterians who thrust men upon congregations without, and con- 
" trary to the free choice their great king had allowed them, were 
" guilty of an attempt to jostle Christ out of his government, and to 
** take it on their own shoulders.'** 

Again, — ' Nor will it be easy to show that the doctrine asserted by 
' Mr. Erskine in his two sermons was ever held or practised by the 
^ church, at any period since the Revolution ; or that it can ever 
^ be reconciled to the language of the General Assemblies at any time 

* before.* 



* The First Book of Discipline had indeed placed the election of 
* pastors in the people at large. But when the points not sufficiently 
< digested there were corrected and new-modelled in the Second Book 
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* Ebenezer Erskine certainly went much farther . than he was war- 

* ranted to do by the doctrine and practice of the church at any period 
^ since the Reformation. And though he inflamed the minds of the 

* people, by placing his doctrine on the authority of Scripture, and by 

* asserting what was incapable of proof — that he was contending for 

* the original laws of Christianity^ as well as for the ancient law of the 
*• Scottish Church — it may be fairly admitted notwithstanding, that 
^ he honestly affirmed what he had brought himself to believe ; even 
^ while the unreasonable intemperance and pertinacity with which he 

* maintained it can scarcely be denied. 

* His doctrines, indeed, derived their chief importance from the 

* keenness with which they were combated in the church courts ; and 
^ from the violence of those who became his opponents or prosecutors. 

* They who read his two sermons in the present times, will not think 

* that they were in any respect worthy of the attention which was given 

< to them ; and will scarcely find it possible to doubt, that, with all 

< the inflammable matter which they contain, had they been disregard- 

< ed by the church courts, and never brought into question, their 
^ defects, in argument and substance, would soon have consigned them 

< to oblivion."* 

The mischief which Sir H. Moncreiff here mentions as caused for a 
time by the doctrine of the divine rights of the Christian people, it is 
easy to account for. 

The determination of questions of Church Polity by reference to the 
immunities and rights which the blood of Christ has purchased for his 
people, and by appeals to the articles of faith essential to salvation, of 
course stamps each opinion, in the eyes of its sincere or unthinking 
professors, with the sanctity and the authority of divine truth. And 
still more, the assertion and claim of rights for the members of the 
Church, on the ground that such rights have been bestowed upon them 
by our Saviour, as part of the benefits of his atonement, tends to make 
them regard, as invasions of Christian privileges, any ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements which deny to them these rights. Any such schemes or ar- 
rangements of church polity are viewed as inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of Christian faith, and, of course, utterly unfit to accomplish the pur- 
poses of a religious establishment, because repugnant to the doctrines on 
which alone any such establishment can be founded. Hence any other 
scheme is viewed with the abhorrence which leads at once to intolerance. 



' of Discipline, the election of pastors is declared to be, * by the judg- 
*« ment of the eldership^ (that is, of the Presbytery) and the consent of 
*^ the congregation ,'^ this language signifying, according to all the laws 
« and usages which followed, the right of the people either to give their 
^ CONSENT, or to state and substantiate their objections^ of which the 

< Presbytery were to judge. The people were not the electops, even by 

* this rule ; and though it gave more power to the Presbyteries than 

< was ever afterwards conceded to them, it gave the people exactly the 
' same place which the language of the churchy both in early and later 

* times, uniformly assigned to them,'* 
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Thus, in 1643, the Presbyterians of Scotland, after having achiev- 
ed their own independence and freedom from the approaches of Popery 
under the pretext of Episcopacy, carried away by the same exaltation 
of opinions, and the same mistaken and vague appeals to the records of 
religious faith on subjects of ecclesiastical polity, proceeded to declare 
Presbytery to be the only form of church government wari:anted by 
the word of God, and attempted to establish it in the sister kingdom. 
Thus, within the last few months, in the metropolis of Scotland, in a 
meeting called to commemorate Ihe principles and assert the powers of 
the Church, .as exercised in 1638 and subsequent years, many of the 
leading supporters of Dr. Chalmers'^s recent motion loudly proclaimed 
the same doctrine, and revived the pretensions and claims for the ex^ 
elusive authority of the Presbyterian Church, which, if imbibed by the 
people, or acted upon, might separate the religious community of the 
two kingdoms, in a manner fatal to the interests of religion. Mr. Cand- 
lish (the leading speaker in support of Dr. Chalmers's motion in the 
Assembly) is found supporting at that meeting a resolution which de- 
clared ' Presbytery alone to rest on the authority of Scripture."* Mr. 
Candlish declared, as one great object of his speech, ' I have a quar- 
^ rel with Episcopacy altogether ;^ and in support of that quarrel, doubt- 
less, he went as far as I presume any one at the struggle for the aboli- 
tion of Episcopacy could well go. He regretted that he had not time ^ to 
' bring the Word of God to prove that Presbytery alone has its fbunda- 
' tion there,^ and that the defence of Episcopacy leads necessarily to the 
authority of a Pope, And as such views of the divine prescription of 
any one form of church government always lead to the most exalted 
claims for the power of that Church, which is held to be prescribed and 
set forth in Scripture for the Church upon earth, Mr. Candlish deplored 
the very imperfect and inadequate and feeble establishment of Presby- 
tery in Scotland at the time of the Revolution, as but a mutilated and 
defective image of the more vigorous and Scriptural system which had 
been put forth in Bible purity and freshness and efficiency, in 1638. 
He claimed for the Church of Scotland even now, the constitution or 
schemes of 1638, 'which never had altogether fair play,"** declaring that 
the Presbyterian form is best fitted to ' secure and improve the out- 
' pouring of the Spirit of God,^ and expressing his belief that the 
^ revival of sound doctrines, and spiritual and evangelical religion in 
*• England," will lead, in that country, as a necessary fruit of genuine 
faith, ^ if not to Presbyterianism, at least to as good a substitute for it 
' as the laws of Episcc^acy will permit \ and again, ' If this work bf 
^ revival goes on, they (the clergy of England) must unite together in 
* demanding that their voice shall be fully heard, not merely in the 
' way of humble petitions, but in the way of free and equal discussion 
' and debate in some assemblies, sitting under the presidentship, it may 



♦ This remarkable passage will be afterwards quoted. See Report of 
Meeting in Edinburgh to commemorate the Assembly 1638, on De- 
cember 20, 1838. 
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^ be, of their bishop or archbishop, yet with freedom to state their own 
^ views, and to consult together on the glory of God and the good of 

< souls. I heartily wish. Sir, that such a time may arrive, and whe- 
^ ther they call it Presbyterianism or not, I shall rejoice to see such 
^ efficient instruments of a new life put into the hands of the ministers 

* of the sister land,^ — as if the great and main objects by which the 
glory of God and the eternal welfare of man will be promoted, could not 
be prosecuted effectually, and with the full benefit and efficacy of divine 
blessing, unless you have in England the contentions and parties of 
popular assemblies in your church. When such doctrines are incul- 
cated by the ministers even of the metropolis of Scotland, it cannot be 
surprising that motions for the expulsion of the bishops from the House 
of Lords have found, in some parts of Scotland, a degree of favour which 
the state of political opinions alone in these places clearly did not ac- 
count for. 

At the same meeting another clergyman in Edinburgh, — a very active 
supporter of the recent measures, — Mr. Cunninghame, is found moving 
and supporting a resolution to the following purport : — ^ My motion 

* brings us back in some degree to the independence of the Church ; not, 

< however, to the question of the Church''s independence in the abstract, 
^ but to the connexion that ought to subsist between the civil and ecclesi- 

* astical authorities, and to tl^e relations which ought to be formed be- 

* tween them. It is to this effect: — "That these great men who were in- 
" strumental in effecting the second Reformation* of the Church of Scot- 
*< land, held sound Scriptural views in regard to the proper relation of 
" the civil and ecclesiastical authorities ; that they acted upon these prin- 
^^ ciples^ and embodied them in their public standards ; and that notwith- 
^^ standing the contradictory objections by which, in different ages, they 
<^ have been assailed, we still regard them as founded upon the sacred 
<« Scriptures^ and pointing the true path of the Chxirclis duty,"" ** This 
resolution, advocated by one of the most active and leading supporters 
of the proposed changes, declares, without disguise, that their object is 
to carry us back to the power and authority of the Church at the period 
in question, and to obtain practically for the Church of Scotland, 
jurisdiction and power which, at the re-establishment of Presbytery at 
the Revolution, was not conceded to it. The prosecution of this ob- 
ject, it seems, is ^ the Church''s duty"^ at the present time, and most 
faithfully are many of its most active members prosecuting the object. 

And after advocating this resolution at some length, Mr. Cunning- 
hame says, ^ You will idso be led to regard it asaproof of God's peculiar 
^ favour to the Churchy that the last Assembly of 1838, when the spiritual 
^ independence of the Church was only threatened, and not actually in- 
^ fringed, were led, in the true spirit of their forefathers, to make a bold 
^ and explicit declaration of their principles, and of their determination lp 
^ adhere to them. And if the time should ever come, as it probably may, 

< when we shall be called upon to contend, as in the days of old, for 



* That is, in 1638. 
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* Christ's sole right to govern his house, the knowledge of these principles, 

* and the conviction thai they rest on Scriptural authority^ will con- 

* strain you, and will constrain the people of Scotland, to countenance and 

* support the Church in the struggle which seems now to await her (J!!) — 

* to stand by her as their forefathers did in all her contendings — to bear 

* her up by their prayers and exertions amid every difficulty and danger, 
*' and to persevere in the contest, till, under the guidance of the great 

* Captain of your salvation, you bring it to a glorious and successful 

* issue. I shall only say farther, that I am sure it is needless for me, 
*• in setting forward these principles, to disclaim all political motives, any 
« regard to the schemes and objects of political partisanship. — We are 

* contending for the faith once delivered to the saint8*^{or ChrisCs crown, 
< and for the best interests of the country.'* 

Mr. Dunlop (one of the Committee of Assembly appointed to sup- 
port their present plans) is found seconding a resolution to the following 
effect : (p. 18.) ^ That it has been on many occasions, and especially at 
the period of the second Reformation in l(ii38, the great glory and pecu* 
liar privilege of the Church of Scotland, that she has faithfully con- 
tended for Christ'^s sole headship over his Church ; for the government 
established by Uim in the hand of church office-bearers, distinct from 
the civil magistrate ; and for the consequent power of the Church, de- 
rived from him, and therefore never to be abandoned, to regulate all 
spiritual affairs according to the word of God.'' In support of this re- 
solution, it was stated by the Clergyman who moved it, ^ That, independ- 
ently of all civil authority and sanction whatever, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as King and Head of the Church, has committed the keys of the Church, 
the complete power of regulating and governing all spiritual affairs, into 
the hands of ecclesiastical office-bearers; that there lies upon those 
office-bearers a corresponding indispensable duty and obligation to go- 
vern those affairs according to his laws; and, consequently, that, with- 
out his express permission, which nobody ever ventured to allege, they 
may never deliver up this power and duty, in whole or in part, into 
the hands of any civil authority upon the face of the earth.'* And 
gain, ^ No, no, sir, let mere politicians dream as they will about the 
Church'^s government being the creature of the State. The eivil esta- 
hlishment of the Church is, doubtless, the creature of the State ; but 
the power of the keys, — the power of regulating all spiritual affairs, 
according to the word of God, is inherent in the Church, — ^belongs to 
her, apart from all human authority, in virtue of the mere naked 
word and will of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is not even within the 
power of the State to confer any spiritual authority whatever. It may 
ratify privileges already possessed ; or it may confer additional civil 
ones of the most important kind. But all eccleaiastical power, pro- 
perly so called, whether of doctrine, of government, or of discipline, 
flows from the Lord Jesus Christ alone, and belongs to the Church 
intrinsically and inalienably, by virtue of immediate grant from 
his hand. 
^ I must beg your indulgence, sir, for a very few moments more, 
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^ while I state one or two conclusions manifestly arising out of the 

* principles laid down.' 

Then, to prevent the possibility of supposing that the terms in 
which these principles are stated, apply only to that spiritual authority 
over all the members and o£Bce-bearers of the Church, as to doctrine, 
conduct, and any part of discipline, which belong, it must be con- 
ceded, to every church, whether Established or not — ^the speaker, 
one of the clergymen of the Scotch metropolis, went on thus to state, in 
reference to the present state of the Church of Scotland, some of the prac- 
tical ^ conclusions manifestly' following from the principles he had laid 
down. One conclusion was, ^ That the whole system of church patron- 

* age is contrary to the word of God, The church iff a free and inde- 

< pendent spiritual kingdom. That proves it. Only put the case of two 

* distinct civil kingdoms. Suppose that America had the power of 

* nominating the rulers of Great Britain, would Great Britain any longer 

* be free ? Would she any longer deserve the name of a kingdom at all P 

< And is it to be for a moment borne, that in the Church, the kingdom 

* of the Lord Jesus Chris f^ a foreign power shall step in and say — this 

< man and that man shall rule you — at the very least, if you shall not 

< be obliged to have the man whom I offer, yet you shall have none but 

* a man whom I have first selected and approved. If this is to be borne, 
^ then what becomes of those words of Christ — ^^ I will give unto you 
<< the keys of the kingdom of heaven,'' — ^^ my kingdom is not of this 
<< world ?" What sort of a kingdom is that which another prince may 

* enter, and say who shall rule it-— what men are the best qualified to 

< fill its various offices ? They tell us, forsooth, that the State, by en- 

< dowing the Church, acquires the right of nominating her ministers. 

< If I believed that to be necessarily involved in endowments, I should 
^ say, let them all go to the winds. But I do not believe it ; and there 
^ is not even a shadow of ground for asserting it. The State receives 

* much more than ample compensation for all the aid it gives the 
^ Church, in the aid which the Church returns to the State. Why, 
^ the very end of an endowment is defeated, and the State utterly stul- 
^ tifies its own act, when, in exchange for an endowment, it insists on 

< crippling, fettering, despoiling the Church of her liberties. Sir, the 

* principles laid down go all this length, that a mere veto will never do. 
^ It is doubtless a highly important privilege, compared with the want 
^ of it. But so long as a foreign power can step at all into the spiri- 
^ tualia of the Churdi, — ^so long as a patron can say, though not, indeed, 
^ you shall have the man whom I choose, yet you shall not have the 
^ man whom you yourselves might wish and deem it best to have— 
^ so long as any one vestige of the patron's power remains, the Chris- 

< tian Church is not, and cannot be, what we have this night seen her 

< in her own proper nature to be— a free, distinct, and independent 
^ spiritual kingdom,'* 

The same disposition to attach the sanctity and authority of divine 
truth to the institutions and ecclesiastical arrangments of some par- 
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ticular church, — and productive of the same intolerance, — is found in 
recent treatises put forth by members of the Church of England. 

We are told with equal emphasis and zeal and confidence, that Epis- 
copacy is the only form of church government sanctioned by the word of 
God — and that the Church of Scotland is not a Scriptural church, be- 
cause it has not had unbroken succession of ordained ministers of the gos- 
pel from the times of the apostles* or of ministers ordained by bishops, 
to whom alone the duty is held to have been committed by the apostles-— 
the doctrine, in short, of apostolical succession. Without dwelling on 
the accuracy or value of the historical evidence, on which this distinc- 
tion and prerogative is claimed for any church, or denied to the Church 
of Scotland, the important point to notice is, the grievous errors and 
intolerant views into which the most mild and estimable persons are led, 
when they magnify into points of religious faith questions of ecclesi- 
astical polity. 

In the notions last adverted to, is involved the doctrine, that the grace 
and blessing promised to the Church, and to the preaching of the glad 
tidings of salvation, are not to be obtained and perpetuated and disseminat- 
ed unless there is a particular course of human agency followed, viz. — by 
the consecration of those who have been successively so ordained from the 
time of the apostles in unbroken order ; and that the word of 6od, pro- 
claiming salvation through the atonement offered by our divine Saviour 
for the sins of men, can be preached in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, only when it comes from the lips of those who can exhibit 
the historical evidence of this unbroken succession. Is the grace of God 
so limited in its blessings to the Church ? Is the gospel (sent to all men) 
a dead book, if not expounded by this succession of ordained ministers ? 
Is the blessing vouchsafed only to their preaching, and are ordinances 
vain, except from their hallowed hands ? Are the prayers of a sin- 
cere believer not to find access and acceptance, if not offered by one 
confirmed by a bishop ? Are the prayers and devotions of a congrega- 
tion of believers, conducted and offered by one set apart for the minis- 
try^ vain or not acceptable, unless that individual has been consecrated 
by a bishop ? Is it to be held that a nation could not deliver itself 
from the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome, unless some of 
the bishops of that church were converted, in order to continue the bless- 
ing promised to the Church ? What is this but to magnify the value 
of human instruments, by 'derogating from the power, and disregarding 
the special promises of the divine author of our common faith ? — to 
claim divine authority for the particular institutions and views of par- 
ticular churches in matters of polity ? — and to convert into articles of 
religious belief, the distinctions which the accidents and peculiarities in 
the histories of different countries have introduced into their ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments ? It would be easy to show that, in this absurd doc- 
trine, — limiting the communication of divine blessing, and giving vir- 
tue and spiritual influence to human agents, — are involved the germs 
of many of the worst errors and corruptions of popery, and the sources 
of the most grievous intolerance. It is noticed now, as affording 
another illustration of the lamentable effect, in blinding and preju- 
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dicing the minds of men, and in subjugating laymen, in their most 
important interests, to ecclesiastical influence, of all dogmas as to the 
systems of particular churches or points of ecclesiastical polity, which 
confound these questions with the articles of faith unfolded in the Scrip- 
tures, and pretend to decide them by arbitrary and sweeping applica- 
tions of general passages in the Bible.* 

Such attempts to claim the sanctity of religious truth, and the au- 
thority of Scripture, not only for the leading principles of different sys- 
tems of ecclesiastical polity, but for the details and arrangements of each, 
lead of course to an utter intolerance for all different systems. In the 
more measured language of some, the Church of Scotland may be 
assisted and aided as a matter of expediency. In this view of expe- 
diency — the Church being established — ^being better of course than none 
— doing a great deal of good (how consistently with such views I do 
not understand, if the promise of divine grace is not vouchsafed to 
it) though not a scriptural church — an argument, forsooth, may be 
found to justify an Episcopalian in supporting Church Extension in 
Scotland. 

In the more enthusiastic language of a Scotch Presbyterian, "(- the 
churches of England and Ireland * will never be popular churches, will 

* never thrive in godliness^ will never succeed in thoroughly Christian- 
^ izing the land, — will never survive the shock of that immense mass 

* of dissent which is now mustering its scattered forces to effect her 



* The truth, on such questions, is admirably stated by Calvin, (in his 
Commentaries on the Epistles) in the course of remarks on a verse in 
1st Corinthians, xiv. 40. — ^ Quae sententia ostendit, noluisse eum as- 
tringere superioribus praeceptis conscieiitias, tanquam per se neces- 
sariis : sed quatenus decoro pacique servirent. Hinc (ut dixi) col- 
ligimus perpetuam doctrinam, quem in finem dirigenda sit Ecclesiae 
politia. Dominus externos ritus in libertate nostra ideo reliquit, ne 
putaremus cultum ejus illic inclusum : Interea tamen non permisit 
nobis vagam effrenemque licentiam : sed cancellos (ut ita loquar) cir- 
cumdedit ; vel certe ita moderatus est libertati quam dabat, ut demum 
aestimare ex ejus verbo liceat quid rectum sit. Hie ergo locus rite 
expensus discrimen ostendet inter tyrannioa Papse edicta, qu« con- 
scientias premunt dira servitute ; et pias Ecclesiae leges, quibus dis- 
ciplina et ordo continetur. Quinctiam hinc coUigere promptum 
est, has posteriores non esse habendas pro humanis traditionibus : 
quando-quidem fundatse sunt in hoc generali mandato, et liquidam 
approbationem habent quasi ex ore Christi ipsius.' 
The statutes of the Scotch Parliament, establishing Presbytery, take 
the same ground. They do not hold the government or discipline of 
the Church to be matters of indifference. They establish the Scotch 
Church sis founded upon the word of God^ and agreeable thereto. But 
they do not claim for it the authority of divine Prescription — they do 
not declare that Presbytery alone is founded on the Word of God. 
•|- At the Commemoration Meeting, Edinburgh. 
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* ruin, — until they have discarded the cumbrous appendages of prelacy 

* once solemnly abjured by those lands, and exchanged it fpr a discip- 

* line, government, and worship, less conformed indeed to the vain pomp 
^ and glory of the world, but more congenial to the spirit of the meek 

* and lowly Jesus/ 

The same gentlemen* moving these resolutions, and maintaining these 
opinions in December 1838, are in a few months afterwards found hold- 
ing the same language in support of Dr. Chalmers'^s motion, and urj^ing 
the adoption of the Veto, or of more extensive changes on the government. 
But in this unlimited determination of all such questions by the inclu** 
sion or exclusion of them from the Spiritual Kingdom of Christ, accord- 
ing to the bias, educationalimpressions, or natural enthusiasm of individu- 
als or bodies of men, history snews us that the source of the greatest in*> 
tolerance is to be found, and that the reasoning is based on an assump- 



* I have attached, in common with most others, great importance 
to the resolutions and speeches at this Commemoration of the Assem- 
bly 1638. In the first place, they exhibit the principles and practical 
views of the leading advocates for the proposed changes, and of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly Committee, and of their other supporters. In the 
second place, it was a very earnest and formal declaration of principles, 
made in special reference to a period, when the principles, which they 
avowed, were acted upon and carried into effect. In the third place, it 
was avowedly and without disguise a meeting at which Patronage was 
denounced by these individuals as inconsistent with the word of God, and 
with the jurisdiction bestowed on the Church by its great Head. In the 
fourth place, instead of directing the recollections of the audience to the 
alarming encroachments and errors of Popery, which really formed the 
great moving causes of the exertions and of the excitement in 1638, when 
there was such just cause for apprehending the revival of Popery in Scot- 
land, — (in direct contrast, in all the following points, with the Church 
service on the same occasion, conducted by Dr. Muir at Glasgow,) — 
the object of the meeting at Edinburgh was, first to attack Episco- 
pacy, (as if from that quarter the Church of Scotland had any reason 
to apprehend direct or indirect encroachments) ; secondly, to put forth 
without disguise the claims of the Church to the full authority and 
power exercised and wielded in 1638; and, thirdly, to defend and sti- 
mulate opposition to the judgment of the Court in the Auchterarder 
case, and to uphold the entire independence of the jurisdiction of the 
Church on all matters which the Church itself shall declare to fall with- 
in its Jurisdiction. And lastly, the opinions of these clergymen and 
their supporters were avowedly put forth for the particular purpose of 
preparing the minds of people for a contest or collision with the State, 
and for the spectacle of the Church renouncing subordination, as an 
Establishment, to judgments of the Courts respecting statutes of the 
realm, — and of endeavouring to create agitation and interest and ex- 
citement in support of the Church in this contest. 
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iion fatal to the liberties of mankind. One is too much apt to disregard 
the symptoms of such intolerance in the present day, and to treat with 
* too much contempt the risk of liberty suffering from such causes. 

The evils to be apprehended from such doctrines will often be found 
in the tendency to lead into opposite errors, and to give too ready a re- 
ception and too much weight to religious opinions, which seem to 
protect their votaries from these extravagancies. The Catholic reli- 
gion finds sources of strength in all these errors, and accommodates 
its advances to the -repugnance with which many will turn from these 
opinions. And what sincere Protestant, reflecting on the consequen- 
ces of such extravagant doctrines in unsettling the views of many re- 
specting their national Church and its Institutions, can look without 
alarm to the gradually increasing hold which the tenets and influence 
of the Catholic church are obtaining among many classes, — to the dispo- 
sition toturn to its apparent unity, its authority, and discipline, as a sort 
of refuge from the discussions and strife of other persuasions, — to the 
avowed disposition to view the difference, after all, as so very slight! — 
the conformity in essential truths (!) as so complete, and the system as 
one after all so like our own (!) as really to carry with it nothing 
BO very monstrous as our forefathers in their horror supposed, while 
it saves us from all those extravagant and high-flown notions which 
now so much abound. Who, seeing these things, and knowing, as 
any general acquaintance with life will teach him, that the revival of 
such extravagant doctrines in both of the reformed churches, has produced 
great dissatisfaction in the minds of the laity, can look without anxiety 
to the increasing influence of the Church of Rome, which, adapting 
itself to a corrupt and lax age, will find in all the extravagancies dis- 
cords and violence in Protestant Churches, better means now than at 
any former period for advancing its own pretensions to Divine authority, 
regaining its former influence, and introducing anew the most oppres- 
sive mental tyranny under which man can groan. Is the most ardent 
profession of the democratical principles any protection against the en- 
tire subjection of the mind and conduct to the influence of the Catho- 
lic priesthood ? Is the press, — is the state of the present times, any pre- 
servative against the insidious approaches and gradual encroachments 
of such a tyranny ? It is not in these alone that the sound and health- 
ful spirit of civil and religious freedom is to be found, if the essentials of 
saving truth are ever confounded with questions as to the ecclesiastical 
systems of different churches, and if men lose sight of the pure doc- 
trines of the Cross in undue contention about systems of polity. 

To any reflecting reader of history, there can be no question of the 
danger, we are now exposed to, of the encroachments of mental tyranny, 
by reason of the extreme opinions to which I have alluded. Caii any 
one be so slight an observer of what is passing around him in Scotland 
and other countries, as not to see that a spirit of intolerance is arising 
with more or less disguise from popular branches of the Reformed 
Church ? That the claim by Churchmen for Divine and spiritual au- 
thority, in whatever they are pleased to call spiritual matters or the in- 
terests of the Church, is preparing the way for great encroachments on 
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the freedom of mankind from this source, must be evident to any one 
who only considers what these pretensions do really amount to, and the 
anxiety and agitation with which they are urged and enforced. Assem- 
blages of men are industriously congregated, to whom high-flown ap- 
peals from Scripture are made as to the authority of the Church — con- 
founding the scriptural use of the term Church of God, with the influence 
and authority of the ministers or orders of a particular church, — at 
which the language of the Bible is used to sanctify, as if with exclusive 
appropriation, the powers and authority of the Ecclesiastics or Courts 
of the Church to which the spectators belong. The prejudices and 
weaknesses KnA failings of mankind are^^a^^ered by declamation on their 
* rights in the Church of Christ.' Some of the greatest weaknesses of 
the mind are thus flattered and fostered. Spiritual pride^ (so fertile a 
source of practical error— so fatal a poison to national character — so de- 
trimental to the true influence of religion), is ministered to^ and en- 
couraged by those whose duty it is to repress it. The weaknesses of 
the people at large are appealed to, in order to strengthen their support 
of the Church which makes the appeal. Their support is claimed for 
the ecclesiastical rulers who assert their rights as well as those of the 
Church. * While we stand up for the rightful power of the Church 
*• of Christ, and assert at once and together our prerogatives as the rulers, 
^ and your liberties as the people,'— -is the appeal of Mr. Candlish (in 
supporting Dr. Chalmers's motion,) to the people of Scotland — and he 
expresses his hope, ^ that when the question is thus putj it will be fully 
< and cordially and unanimously answered throughout all our parishes.' — 
Such is the tone by which a popular clergy, pressing on towards their ob- 
jects, increased influence and power, seek the means of subjugating the 
minds of the people at large, and commencing a species of mental de- 
spotism which for the time will be equally burdensome, but happily 
will be sooner shaken off than papal tyranny. 

I am well awar^ that Dr. Chalmers, a few days after his late motion 
was carried, disclaimed in the Assembly any participation in the 
^ WATCHWORD ojrapar<tcuW«echonofthis Assembly,' as he called it, — 
viz. ^ the right of the Christian people,'— and said he desired to be under- 
stood as contending for the veto for < the Christian good of the people.' 
But the movement which he contributed in 1833 to set a-going, has 
long since gone beyond his power of controul. And although he 
thus emphatically derided the language employed, yet the views which 
he himself states in support of his motion, lead, if intended to be taken 
as he expresses them, and to have any practical bearing, to the very 
doctrine he disclaims. In his published speech I find he distinct- 
ly advocates the right of the people, although certainly it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to collect from his speech on what ground, 
whether scriptural, ecclesiastical, or legal, he rests the claim of right. 
The only difference between Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Candlish is, that 
the latter takes up a distinct and consistent . ground, — the former 
skrinks back from the conclusions to which his own reasoning equally 
leads. I have carefully considered again and again Dr. Chalmers's 
speech, both as reported next day, and as published at some interval of 
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time by himself. And if the power of rejection by the people, of any 
presentee whom they do not choose to have, is not advocated by him 
on the ground of their rights as members of a Christian congregation, 
so to reject, I own I am unable to understand the tenor of his argu- 
ment. True ; though the right is asserted, the grounds upon which 
the claim of right is rested^ it is impossible distinctly to collect from his 
speech. Sometimes he seems about to approach very nearly to the 
ground taken by Mr. Candlish. Then he seems to rest the right on the 
power of the Church to bestow it : Again on the ground that it is ex- 
pedient for the good of the people that they should have it, and in 
another, and perhaps the most distinct passage, (to be afterwards no- 
ticed), he rests the right on the ground tnat in law they do possess it. 

Since the meeting of the Assembly, many, too many, proofs have 
occurred, that those maintaining the extreme doctrines to which I have 
alluded are not to be restrained by any such passing disclamation from 
Dr. Chalmers, or controlled in their views by him. Indeed, a very im- 
perfect estimate will be formed of the objects and views of the leading 
and active promoters of the proposed changes, and o£ the opinions of 
the Committee of Assembly, if Dr. Chalmers should be taken as ex- 
pounding their views or representing their opinions. 

A series of weekly tracts, in order to awaken the people to the im- 
portance of the non-intrusion principle, which the Church has taken 
up for them, are at present published, it is understood, by clergymen 
and members of Assembly, — if not of the Committee appointed to pro- 
secute these objects. 

The first of these concludes with the passages of Mr. Candlish^s 
speech which I have quoted, as stating the ground on which the claim 
for the veto rests ; and in a subsequent Number it is argued, that the 
principle for which they are contending is * founded on the Word of 
^ God and the dictates of reason.** It is said, ' Kvery thing contained 

* in the Word of God, bearing upon the settlement of ministers, the 
^ rights of conscience and of private judgment, the responsibilities and 
^ obligations of men, contributes to establish the great truth, that the 
^ Christian people, that is, those who are duly and regularly admitted 
^ to the privileges of Church membership, should, at the ver^ leasts 
^ have full liberty to give or withhold their consent to the settlement 

* of a minister among them, and by so doing to secure or prevent his 
^ admission as their pastor. The statements which the apostles have 
< left to us of the conduct which they pursued, and of the principles by 

* which they were animated in such matters, plainly prove that they 
^ would have been no parties to thrusting ministers upon reclaiming 
^ congregations ; and as we have also to this effect the testimony of 

* Clement, mentioned by Paul, (Phil. iv. 3.), as one of his fellow- 

* labourers, ^^ whose names are in the book of life,**^ and who was set- 

* tied minister of the Church of Rome under apostolic superintendence. 
Mn his Epistle to the Church at Corinth, written during the lifetime 
^ of some of the apostles, he assures us that the apostles, in preaching 

* the gospel over the world, appointed the first-fruits of their ministry 

* to be bishops and deacons, (for there were only two orders of ordinary 
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< ecclesiastical office-bearers in those days), ^^ with the consent of the 
" whole Church.^ We are fully warranted to expect, that a principle 
' which rests upon such high and sacred authority, and which is in it- 
' self so reasonable and proper, will work beneficially for the interests 

* of religion, and that the neglect or violation of it will be attended 

* with the most injurious consequences ; and this has been most fully 
' confirmed by the history of the Church of Scotland.** 

The same views have been openly inculcated during the last year in 
sermons from the pulpit, which have been made the vehicle of recom- 
mending the present procedure of the Church in opposition to the 
judgments of the Courts of law. 

Congregations have been told that the Veto act embodies ^ a prin- 

* ciple of the Church of Christ.** * In the maintenance of this great 

* principle, the Church has come into collision with a judicial Court, 

< whose power to take cognizance of the question it altogether denies, 
^ and whose sentence it refuses to carry into efiect. In all the stages 

* of this procedure^ be it remembered, the Church is only asserting the 

* very principle for which our fathers, at this period, contended — the 

* Headship of Christ and the rights of the Christian people; and we^ 
^ her ministers and elders, in maintaining this ground, and in exposing 
^ ourselves to trouble by such a course, are to be looked upon as occupied 

* in no personal party contest, but in a struggle for that kingdom vm\^ 

* the Redeemer has bought with his own bloody a,ni for the liberties of 

* its subjects'" (!!!) 'a struggle in which our ancestors were en- 
^ gaged and were victorious, and where, encouraged by their example, 
^ strong in the goodness of our cause, and looking to the guidance and 
^ the blessing of our Covenant Ood, we either hope for similar success, 
^ or where we are prepared to suffer the loss of all things rather than 

* surrender the brightest jewel in the diadem of our exalted Lord — the 

* independence of the '^ Church, which is his body, the fulness of Him 
^< that fiUeth all in all.'*'* In such a struggle we may surely rely upon 
^ the prayers and efibrts of the descendants of our covenanting fore- 

* fathers.'* 

The temper of the times greatly aids the Presbyterian clergy in their 
present attempt to acquire influence. Many are greatly alarmed by the 
attacks made on the Establishment by Dissenters. Many justly view with 
great anxiety and distrust the measures proposed by government since 
12531, both in regard to the Established Church of England and Ire- 



* Many other instances might be given to shew that the measures of 
the Church are at present advocated, generally speaking, on the views 
and principles I have exhibited. I have given the above extract from 
a sermon by a clergyman, who has distinguished himself as an advocate 
of the proposed changes. It is needless to give more instances of a 
strain of reasoning which is equally lamentable, whether in sermons or 
in any other form, when addressed by the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland^ to their congregations, and the hearers of the Church generally. 
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land, and in regard to schemes of education. Many deplore the in- 
creasing laxity which the government have exhibited in regard to 
questions in which religious principles are involved. And many dwell 
with apprehension on recent declarations made in high quarters, that 
there is no difference, in any essential point of doctrine y between the 
Church of Rome and the Reformed Churches. The tendency thus is 
natural to go along with the faithful and earnest clergy of the Church 
of Scotland, in schemes which they bring forward as essential for the 
interests of religion, and for the glory of the Church. With others, 
a^ain, the restless spirit of the age leads to a desire for agitation and 
change in all parts of the social system ; and that desire for change 
hurries them on to support schemes in which they see only immediate 
power to the congregations, without dwelling on the ulterior and inevi- 
table tendency to centre all power in the Presbyteries. Many, zealously 
attached to their own Church, willingly receive as conclusive any refe- 
rences to Scripture which are brought forward to shew that it is the 
only species of Establishment ' warranted by the word of God,** and 
see, in such views, only cause for greater and warmer love for the 
Church of their fathers ; — without perceiving the certain effects of such 
views in producing the greatest intolerance, both in Laymen and Eccle- 
siastics, and in encouraging the pretensions of those, who derive the 
power they claim from such sacred sources. 

Thus, for the time, the minds of many are blinded to the certain pro- 
gress towards ecclesiastical tyranny, which will be the necessary result of 
many of the measures which the General Assembly for some years past 
have been endeavouring to carry through. 

The proceedings of the General Assembly of this and the preceding 
year, to which 1 intend in the sequel to request the attention of your 
Lordship, will amply illustrate the rapid strides which the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland are making in their attempt to grasp power and 
ascendancy, and the intolerant and overbearing assumption of supe- 
riority over all other authority, which they are openly aiming at in 
their present measures. 

2. In the next place, a doctrine has been asserted, more openly too 
than has often occurred in modem times — which lies at the root of 
ecclesiastical usurpation and tyranny, in whatever age or church it 
has been assumed and exercised over the minds of men. In order 
to acquire power, which had never been originally conferred by the 
State on any Church, the course pursued has been to put forward^ 
more or less directly, the right of the Church, (that is, of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities,) to decide on the limits and extent of its own autho- 
rity, and to determine what matters are ecclesiastical and fall under its 
jurisdiction. 

This is a claim which carries with it great plausibility. It is urged 
with a mixture of undeniable truth, though grievously misapplied. The 
terms in which it is stated are capable of a variety of meanings. The 
mind is apt to forget the distinction between the Church in the abstract, 
and the particular Church which may have been adopted in the country. 
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•^the question being truly, whether the Ecclesiastics at the head of that 
Church may, as n^embers of the Establishment, contend that they are 
to determine the extent of the Jurisdiction of that Established Church. 
When this claim is rested on the spiritual authority deduced from the 
divine institution of a Church on earth by our blessed Saviour, and 
on the powers conferred on it by the Great Head of the Church, 
it is one which may be made to include any subject, that can affect 
human happiness, or influence the progress of human society. And 
of course to those who believe, or affect to believe, that they are entitled 
thus to decide all questions between Church authorities and the State, 
by laying claim to divine authority in their own proceedings, there is no 
answer. On such views the Church must decide, and is entitled to de- 
cide in respect of its divine commission. The individuals may be fal- 
lible, but the Church must be taken to be infallible. Its authority is 
from a higher source than that which the legislature exercises — and it 
appeals to the Word of Ood in support of the decisions which it pro- 
nounces in favour of its own power. 

History abounds with the lamentable effects of this monstrous as- 
sumption. But in none of the controversies between an Established 
Church and the State, has the doctrine been brought forward in a more 
alarming and unmitigated form, than in the recent discussions in the 
Church of Scotland by the advocates and supporters of the measures 
now pressed upon the Oovemment and the Legislature. 

One of the resolutions, already quoted, adopted at the Commemora- 
tion at Edinburgh of the Assembly 1688, at which meeting most of the 
supporters of Dr. Chalmers'*s motion assisted, asserts this claim in the 
most unlimited form. (Report, p. 18.) 

In supporting this motion, (which was seconded by Mr. Dunlop,) 
the gentleman who moved it, a clergyman of Edinburgh, stated, as the 
first conclusion he drew from the motion, and the principles it involved, 
(p. 24.) 1. * The first of them is this, — that whensoever the question 
> arises, what is spiritual and what civil, — what belongs to the sphere of 
^ the Church, and what to the sphere of the State, — what to the things 
^ that are Caesar^ and what the things which areOod^s — the Church may 
^ not acknowledge any civil tribunal upon earth as the judge of that 
^ question. This conclusion, the importance of which is quite well 

< known to all acquainted with the present position of the Church of 
^ Scotland, is clearly and undeniably involved in the principle of a co- 
^ ordinate and independent church government. Sir, it is to give up 

* the whole question, — ^it is to resign the entire government of the 
^ Church into the hands of the State, — to acknowledge, I do not say a 
^ subordinate tribunal of the State, but even the State itself, speaking 

< by its highest possible organ, as the arbiter of the question, what is 
^ spiritual ? Of course, the State, upon the other hand, is not bound to 

* acknowledge the Church as the arbiter. But there is an arbiter above 

* them both.' 

Looking to the act 1592, establishing Presbyteries in Scotland, and 
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the cautious manner in which it recognised only such parts of the 
scheme presented by the clergy as that act specially enumerates, it 
would be difficult to maintain the above claim on any grounds to which 
the subjects of the kingdom were bound to submit : And hence, in ex- 
plaining the views from which this conclusion is drawn, we are fairly told. 
The subject, Sir, to which our attention is drawn in this resolution 
is no mere strife of words. It is no question belonging to this wor]d'*s 
shifting politics. It is not a question of mere ecclesiastical expe- 
diency. It is not the mere question, what were, in point of fact, 
the principles of our forefathers, who might be wrong, or what is the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland, which is also not beyond the 
reach of error. It is afar higher question than all this. The sub- 
ject of this resolution, as I hope to be able to show before I sit down, 
is one involving principles of the Word of God never to be relin- 
quished, — principles which no change of circumstances can in the 
slightest degree modify or change, — ^principles for which our fore- 
fathers did not more manfully than rightly and dutifully contend, 
even unto death, — ^principles not so much connected with th'e rights 
and privileges of the Christian church, as with the sacred and inalien- 
able prerogatives of the Lord Jesus Christ, the King of Zion, the 
King and Head of the Church. 

' And I beg, Sir, to add the expression of my humble, but very 
clear and decided conviction, that the Church of Scotland still must 
take her stand upon the Holy Scriptures, — ^must take her stand, not 
so much upon the mere fact of her constitution, as upon the authority 
of that constitution in the Word of God, if she would go through 
with the struggle on which she has so nobly entered ; — if she would 
immovably and successfully maintain her ground there, — if she would 
show herself worthy to commemorate, or worthy to perpetuate and 
hand down the testimony of those noble men who adorned the Assem- 
bly of 1638.' 

And then follows an argument on the * power of government,' — the 
power of * the keys'* designed by Christ to go down to * the ordinary 

< and standing office-bearers of the Church in all ages,"* deduced from the 
well-known verses in St. Matthew xvi. 18, 19, and other texts of Scrip- 
ture, in every word of which, I presume, John M'Hale, calling him- 
self Archbishop of Tuam, would most cordially concur. 

Again, in the recent debate in the General Assembly, a learned gen- 
tleman (a member of the Committee in supporting Dr. Chalmers'^s 
motion,) at once laid down the propositions, as consistent with the 
connection between an Established Church and the State — nay, as part of 
the constitution of the Church of Scotland, received by the act 1592 
from the State — * First, That the judgment pronounced by the Pres- 

< bytery of Auchterarder, and declared to be illegal by the Court of 
* Session, related to a matter properly spiritual and ecclesiastical.** — 
And secondly, ' That in the event of a dispute as to whether it is pro- 
' perly spiritual or ecclesiastical, it is within the province of the Church 
« Courts to determine the question in so far as regards the constitution 
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^ of the spiritual relation between pastor and people '* The last words 
of this sentence, in truth, form no qualification of the doctrine — for 
the determination, if within the province of the Church, must extend 
to all the necessary consequences of that determination. This sentence 
goes the length of maintaining the right of the Assembly to abolish 
patronage, to require a call, or to establish any system for the nomina- 
tion of ministers, which they are pleased to say is the best, or the only 
way of constituting this spiritual relation. 

The House of Lords has pronounced, on the appeal of the 
Church, its solemn decision as to the import of the statutes which 
established the national Church of Scotland, and declared (to use the 
words of this learned gentleman^s speech,) ^ that the Church Courts 
acted illegally in refusing to admit the presentee under the provi- 
sions of the veto act,^ (p. 27.) 

But then, it is said, ^ But the Church Courts are equally entitled to 
construe the statutes which are the charter of their establishment, to 
the effect of vindicating and enforcing the jurisdiction in matters spi- 
ritual which the constitution has intrusted to them, and they would 
be traitors to that constitution, were they to prostrate at the feet of 
the Court of Session those rights which the legislature, in such ex- 
press terms, has, for the good of the community, exclusively vested in 
themselves.** And in .order to illustrate the extent to which the 
Church could decide all such points, he stated as a proposition, ^ which 
has been received for three centuries as axioms in our constitution,** 
hat the induction to the benefice, as much as the ordination, are spiri- 
ual matters, on which ^ the constitution has invested the Church 
Courts with final and exclusive jurisdiction.* Oddly enough, these 
propositions were attempted to be supported by the Acts of Parliament 
on which the House of Lords have given judgment, thereby acknow- 
ledging that it is to the statutes we are to look m order to ascertain the 
jurisdiction of the Established Church. 

It would lengthen needlessly this Letter, to multiply the proofs that 
the Presbyterian clergy avowedly rest their present measures on the 
right of the Church to determine the extent of its own authority, by 
deciding what is spiritual and properly within the province of a church, 
and what is not within its province. I shall have occasion to refer to 
Resolutions of the General Assembly, and of the Commission of the As- 
sembly, which both assert this claim, and proceed on the exercise of it, 
to an extent, in point of claim, fully as extreme as any proceeding of 

the Church of Rome. 

« 

The concession of this claim to an established church would be fatal 
to the liberties of mankind ; and the assumption has been in all ages 
the means by which ecclesiastical power and tyranny have been attained 
and defended. 

When maintained in a popular assembly, by laymen, as well as 



♦ Revised Speeches, p. 20. 
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ecclesiastics, this doctrine assumes the air of a popular topic. The inde- 
pendence of the Church forms the theme of high-sounding declamation. 
And the minds even of laymen are flattered and deceived by the notioa 
that they are advocating the rights of a popular body, and maintain- 
ing popular principles, because they are asserting an independence 
against the law. The delusion is lamentable. They are blindly ad- 
vocating pretensions which will tend to subjugate the minds of men to 
the most oppressive of any species of despotism-— ecclesiastical ascend- 
ancy. 

But thus it has ever been, that ecclesiastical power gains supre- 
macy. The mind is equally fettered in whatever form its encroach- 
ments are made. We see at present Popery for the time in alli- 
ance with Radicalism, and allowing its adherents to announce them- 
selves as the opponents of any establishment, and to advocate political 
and ecclesiastical principles, which a Roman Catholic church, in the 
full possession of power, could not ibr a moment tolerate. By permit- 
ting and encouraging this in the meantime, its wily priesthood see that 
their opponents are deceived into the belief that they are the advocates 
of popular rights ; while they delude the members of their own Church, 
who are thus led to suppose that their political opinions are perma- 
nently reconcilable with the doctrines of the Church of Rome : And 
thus its clergy are pushing on only the more surely towards the assump-> 
tion of the power which will, if attained, soon destroy all such theories. 

These reflections press themselves on every one who dispassionately 
considers the course which things are taking in the Church of Scot- 
land. 

The ascendancy and undue influence of a Presbyterian clergy, the 
exercise by them of power and authority by means of their popular as- 
semblies, severe and irksome as such may be for the time, cannot, for- 
tunately, from the very nature and constitution of the Church, long 
subsist. But the evils will be great and lasting ; the effects on the 
human mind, and on the interests of religion, deep and serious. When- 
ever the Presbyterian clergy have thus overstepped their proper pro- 
vince, the result has been to give to all their proceedings, and to their 
ecclesiastical influence, a degree of moroseness, of severity, of intolerance 
for difference of opinions and customs, of aversion to other forms of 
worship, a desire to bring all into conformity to themselves, an illiber- 
ality towards dissenting persuasions, and a wish to govern and controul 
all matters in the country by Ecclesiastical authority, and by appeals to 
Scriptural instances and texts, which have proved most fatal to liber- 
ty of opinion, and ultimately most detrimental to the influence of 
religion. Such excesses might easily be shewn to be the natural results 
of the influence of popular assemblies, and of the competition between a 
number of rival candidates, in popular discussions, for the reputation of 
superior sanctity and of superior activity and zeal for the promotion of the 
glory. of Ood and the good of the Church. But these characteristics of 
the ascendancy of the Presbyterian clergy of former times, can never 
long find favour in the human mind, and will produce, as in other times. 
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a re-action wliich leads to opposite extremes, viz. to indifference to reli- 
gion itself, — to a disposition to banish its influence from the direction 
of hunyin affairs, because it comes to be viewed in connexion with the 
excess« of churchmen, — to hostility to the system of Presbytery which 
is charged with these excesses, and to the spiritual superintendence of 
the clergy of that Church, whose influence had been used for the ac- 
quisition of undue power. 

We are told that Presbytery was but imperfectly establislied in Scot- 
land in 1688, — that the Scotch Church was then despoiled of many of 
its highest attributes, — that the Church of Scotland in 1638, and as it 
then was called forth, is the great practical exemplar, to which the Church 
is at present desirous to approximate. And do we not know the fatal 
effects in producing these opposite extremes in the human mind which 
followed the ten years in which that constitution ' had fair play ?"* 

This is the lamentable and grievous result which the view of past times 
leads one to apprehend from the present state of things in the Scottish 
Church. Other ten yearsof similar encroachments, of increasing austerity 
towards conscientious differenceof opinion on points of polity, of increasing 
hostility to the sister Church of England, of further assumption of power, 
of continued attempts to concentrate in the Presbyteries, which is the 
real aim of the Church, the practical selection of ministers, under the pre- 
text of either the veto or the choice of the congregation ; of opposition 
to and disregard of the decisions of the civil courts, under the sanction 
of appeals to the Divine Head of the Church, as the source of their au- 
thority ; of attempts to compell the submission of all their licentiates 
to their arbitrary and illegal acts, under the threat of deposition and 
expulsion ; — Other ten years of such a course of things, and how many 
will be driven from the church of their forefathers: — How many will be 
found hostile to any establishment in which such excesses seem to be the 
result of prosperity ; and, alas ! how sure, also, the tendency of mind 
which will thus be engendered, in throwing off the restraints of a gall- 
ing and austere yoke, to seek for liberty in indifference, in levity, and 
in contempt for all serious things. 

We are proceeding rapidly in the course which led to similar results 
in former times ; and some of the clergy of the Church, I know well, 
already see the symptoms of such consequences among the circle of 
their own friends, and among their own flocks. 

3. A third source of serious concern, is to be found in the increasing 
disposition to address these questions of Ecclesiastical Power, and of 
the rights and privileges of the Christian people, to the lower orders 
among the members of the Establishment, as the class of society^ vihich 
is in some way or other more peculiarly interested in them ; and to 
represent that class as the persons who alone, or chiefly, can enter into 
the feelings and objects and views of the clergy in their present measures, 
and are alone qualified, by the character and qualities of their Christian 
feelings, and by the fervour of their devotion, to appreciate the impor- 

c 
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tance of these objects, and alone able and qualified to sit in judgment 
on the fitness of the presentees. 

The aim of all this is Teiy plain : and the {^c^ is not less obvi- 
ous. Such a strain of address from the ministers of the Church, 
tends to flatter the weakness of those to whom it is addressed, and 
to tempt them to take up these questions, as matters peculiarly in- 
teresting to them : — But it also tends to engender in them spiritual 
pride of the very worst kind, — the pride of believing in their own superior 
piety, and of looking on themselves as the most valued class of the church 
of Christ. This strain of address is calcukUed^ (whether designed or not,) 
to induce them to lend implicit oredit and support to the ministers who 
openly declare that they are the class who are chiefly interested in their 
present plans, and are the best qualified to appreciate their importance ; 
and that their feelings and opinions and judgment are of &r greater 
value than that of all the rest of the Church, in the selection or rejec- 
tion of ministers. 

This stimulant is now unhesitatingly applied to the feelings of this 
class of the members of the Church, by many of the advocates of the 
measures which your Ijordship is to be solicited to promote. It was with 
great pain and grief that, in common with many others of Dr. Chal- 
merses friends, I saw the tendency of a great part of his speech, especially 
as it was delivered, in support of the motion which he so unexpectedly 
made for a resolute adherence to the Veto act, whatever might be the 
consequences. He declared that the upper classes did not understand 
them (the ministers of the church) ; that they did not know the objects 
for which they were labouring, and did not enter into their feelings 
their views or their labours ; and this statement was accompanied with 
a declamatory denunciation of the supposed feelings of the upper ranks, 
contrasted with elaborate descriptions not only of the interest and the 
ardour with which the humbler classes both receive the labours of the 
clergy, and enter into the objects of their ministerial duties, — but of 
their wonderful and just perception of and relish for gospel truth, and 
their singularly correct judgments on the qualifications of their pastor.* 
The upper ranks were repeatedly represented as having no 
sympathy for these feelings of the lower orders, by which alone the 
latter were supposed to be ever actuated in rejecting a presentee, 
— as disposed to treat all such matters with contempt, and unable 
to appreciate the interest which the common people took in the subject. 
And thence he treated the whole Veto question as one belonging to the 
* home-bred peasantry of the country,*^— -or, as he said in 1833, < our 



* A great deal of what was said by Dr. Chalmers on this subject 
does not appear in the revised edition of the speech, though many 
strong passages are left. But a speech by Dr. Chalmers in the Gene- 
ral Assembly is no passing matter — ^leaving no trace behind. He gave 
sanction and authority to topics of a very perilous and questionable 
character, especially when they are to be handled by inferior minds, 
less disposed and less able to counteract the effect of them. 
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« ploughmen, our artisans, our men of handicraft and hard labour,** — 
discussed the matter as if the lower orders alone were either qualified 
to discern the gifts of evangelical preachers, or took sufficient interest 
in the subject, to be entitled to regard in the question respecting the 
mode of their appointment. It is their wish, — ^ the honest demand 

* of the common people for a pure gospel/ — which with him seems to 
be the only expression of opinion on the part of the Christian people 
which requires to be thought of; and as they cannot (he says) state, 
even to the Presbytery, their objections to soundness of doctrine or 
soundness of preaching, therefore the right of rejection without reasons 
must be given, to enable them, * in their discernment of the gospel,** in 
their * just perception of the truth,' to reject unfit presentees. That 
which was said with genius by Dr. Chalmers, is more coarsely repeat- 
ed by others in the hope of gaining support from the lower classes of 
the members of the Church. 

The ' Christian, people** seem to be taken as synonymous with the 

* common people.' 

It is strange that a matter in which every one, as a Christian, is 
equally interested, should be represented as a question in which the 
lower classes are chiefly interested, or alone qualified to understand. True, 
there is an extentof religious fcno«j/ee/g-e, as well as otpieij/; of acquaintance 
with the sublimest truths of the gospel, as well as with its hopes and con- 
solations; of the habit and spirit of prayer, and therefore of strength for 
duty of singleness of heart and elevation of feeling, of firmness in trial, 
and of support amidst sufferings of whatever kind, found beneath the roof 
of the Scottish cottage, which the state of no other people on earth can 
excel] ; and which afford ample proof that the clergy, for the last 80 
years, have completely fulfilled the main purpose of a national church. 
On that very account — exactly because they have that degree of reli- 
gious knowledge — there is not the slightest risk that, if they have ob- 
jections to soundness of doctrine or soundness in the mode of preaching, 
such objections cannot be stated and made perfectly intelligible to their 
ecclesiastical superiors by pious individuals among the lower ranks in 
Scotland. But passing for the present from that point, I do believe 
there never was a greater mistake than the declaration of Dr. Chalmers, 
that the upper classes do not understand or appreciate the ministers of 
their church. I believe the truth to be exactly the reverse, viz. that 
many of the /a//cr will not understand or do justice to the former — will 
not believe their real and sincere interest in the objects which are com- 
mon to all classes, or perceive that their opposition, and their present 
anxiety in regard, to the measures of the Church, originate in the con- 
viction that the welfare of themselves and their children is bound up 
with the well-being and good condition of the Church, from which thej/^ 
as well as the lower classes, are equally to receive instruction ; and to 
the ministers of which they look for comfort, consolation, and direction, 
with as much docility, with as strong a feeling of the necessity of their 
ministrations, and, I believe, with as much gratitude, as the humbler 
members of their congregations. 
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I believe the anxious attempts made to gain support by this flattery, 
addressed by members of the Church to the lower and middling classes, 
have in a great measure failed. But it is not unlikely that it may ia 
some quarters produce, for the time, a considerable impression. And 
when it is remembered that, in the corruption and deceitfulness of the 
heart, pride is one of the most besetting infirmities, fostering itself even 
in the possession of religious knowledge, and prone to find aliment 
even in the perversion and abuse of the true and sound Calvinistic truths 
of our Church, we must be prepared, — if a portion of the Scottish clergy 
persevere in these appeals, — for more permanent and serious conse- 
quences to the minds and temper and habits of thought and action, 
among the lower classes of the members of the Church in some parts 
of the country, than merely giving their support, (if they do that), 
to the present proposals for supporting the measures of the Assembly. 
Such a disposition as that, which the flattery thus applied tends 
to foster, is likely to be productive of discontent with their lot in 
life, and dissatisfaction with the other necessary arrangements of socie- 
ty. Those who are taught to believe that they are best qualified 
to decide, without the necessity of assigning a reason for their opin- 
ion, on the qualifications of the ministers of the Church through- 
out each parish in the country, and that the opinion of the most nu- 
merous class is admitted at once and of necessity, by the Church, to 
be the most valuable, and to be by itself conclusive on such an impor- 
tant matter, are not likely to be satisfied with the other arrangements 
of the social system, which are not founded on similar views, and 
which do not acknowledge, (in the spirit of the Veto law,) that the para- 
mount and controlling influence should reside in mere numbers. It 
cannot be supposed that they are cheerfully to acquiesce in a different 
distribution of influence in other matters of inferior moment, or to be- 
lieve that the qualifications which the Church tells them they possess so 
eminently and so universally, will not lead them to as sound a judg- 
ment in matters of politics' as of religion. 

One result is inevitable, — viz. that those to whom such descriptions 
of their own Christian qualifications and purity of motives are address- 
ed, will beyond all doubt, (and most justly too, in a question with Dr. 
Chalmers) — demand the entire abolition of patronage — demand, that, 
being so well qualified, they shall have the choice of their pastor, and 
shall not be fettered by the nomination of any patron. 

Dr. Chalmers seems to think that the charge of radical principles 
had been brought against the ministers who had advocated the veto 
act, and that a misapprehension upon this subject is the cause of the 
dissatisfaction, which he seems acutely to feel has been so generally 
manifested among all the upper classes against the recent proceedings 
of the Church I never heard it. Assuredly no one who knows any- 
thing of the opinions of the Church, could give the slightest credit to such 
an imputation, for happily the fact is universally and notoriously the re- 
verse, — much less to such a charge against himself. The emphatic de- 
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daration ascribed to him the day after the account of the Reform Bill, 
in 1 831 , reached Edinburgh — * It is much too plebeian for me,^ I believe, 
described the opinions of the great proportion, as well of those who may 
usually support him, as of those who differ from him, in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

But it may not the less happen, that the effects of some of the m^ea- 
sures which they advocate, and of the arguments by which they are de- 
fended, may be very prejudicial to the peace and well-being of society, 
and injurious to the character of the most numerous class of the mem- 
bers of the Church. 

Dr. Chalmers may be assured, that the nature of the questions in- 
volved in the Veto, and of the points respecting the jurisdiction and 
powers of the Church which the Assembly has chosen to raise, are 
much better understood than he supposes, and that the dissatisfaction 
to which he alludes, does not arise from so very absurd and vulgar 
an error as the supposition, < by the noblemen and high gentlemen in 
^ Scotland,^ that the spirit of anarchy now prevalent throughout Europe 
is the same which is actuating the ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
I believe that those to whom he alludes will be much astonished to find 
such a supposition ascribed to them — and not a little grieved to think, 
that in the General Assembly of their Church, Dr. Chalmers, speaking 
on behalf of his portion of the Church, should have openly declared of 
the higher classes, ' They know us not : — They understand us not.' 

I shall afterwards advert to the grievous error, with reference to far 
higher interests^ of a church holding out to any, or all, of its various 
classes of Hearers, that they are all qualified to sit in judgment, as a 
part of a public recognized ecclesiastical procedure, on those who are 
to be their instructors in religion and to be commissioned to speak to 
them the words of eternal life — are so thoroughly qualified and so inva- 
riably well disposed to decide with discernment, pious views, and con- 
scientious motives, in the rejection of proposed pastors, that their Church 
holds it to be unfitting and presumptuous to inquire into the grounds 
of their rejection. 



II. Let me now bring before your Lordship in detail, the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Church, and the nature and effect of the measures to 
which the Church propose to obtain the sanction of the government, 
and the approbation and concurrence of the legislature.* 



* Some of these proceedings are indeed well known. But others, 
which have not attracted much attention, could not be well understood 
without a connected narrative of the whole ; — and that narrative is ne- 
cessary, in order to bring into view the principles on which the measures 
have been framed, — and to explain the extent and true character, of the 
power which the General Assembly of 1839 has claimed and assumed — 
of the opposition to law which they have announced and vindicated — of 
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In the year 1834, as your Lordship is well aware, the General 
Assembly passed an act, generally termed the Veto Law, with cer- 
tain regulations for the purpose of enforcing it. The act is in the 
following terms.* ^ Edinburgh^ May 31^ 1834. — The General Assembly 
declare that it is sl fundamental law of the Church, that no pastor 
shall be intruded on any congregation, contrary to the will of the 
people ; and in order that this principle may be carried into full effect, 
the General Assembly, with the consent of a majority of the Presby- 
teries of this Church, do declare, enact, and ordain, That it shall be 
an instruction to Presbyteries, that if, at the moderating in a call to a 
vacant pastoral charge, the major part of the male heads of families, 
members of the vacant congregation, and in full communion with the 
Church, shall disapprove of the person in whose favour the call is pro- 
posed to be moderated in ; such disapproval shall be deemed sufficient 
ground for the Presbytery rejecting such person, and that he shall be 
rejected accordingly^ and due notice thereof forthwith given to all 
concerned ; but that if the major part of the said heads of families 
shall not disapprove of such person to be their pastor, the Presbytery 
shall proceed with the settlement, according to the rules of the Church: 
And further declare, that no person shall be held to be entitled to dis- 
approve as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if required, solemnly to declare 
in presence of the Presbytery, that he is actuated by no factious or ma- 
licious motive, but solely by a conscientious regard to the spiritual 
interests of himself or the congregation. 

' The General Assembly agree to transmit the above overture to 
Presbyteries for their opinion, and without a vote convert the same 
into an interim act.' 
It may be right here to state, although well known to your Lord- 
ship, that, as a part of the regular procedure in the settlement of 
ministers in Scotland, according to established law and practice, the 
parishioners are allowed to state to the Presbytery any objections, of what- 
ever kind, which they have against the presentee, whether as respects his 
life, conversation, doctrine, preaching, or general usefulness, — that these 
objections are considered and discussed by the Presbytery, with more or 
less form, according to their character and gravity, nay, if necessary^ 
are made the subject of regular accusation, — that the Presbytery are 
bound to hear and consider them, — that their judgment, whether re- 
jecting or sustaining them, whether finding the presentee qualified or 
not, whether refusing to settle him or not, is subject to appeal by any 
of the parties to the Synod of the bounds, and thence to the General 
Assembly, — that the parties are heard, if they choose, with counsel and 
agents in every stage, — that the whole procedure is matter of record, 
conducted with great publicity, forming an ordeal of a very severe de- 
scription for any one to go through, against whom objections are stated, 

the practical consequences to which their present measures lead — and of 
the proposals which they are urging on the government and the legislature. 
* Auchterarder Report, vol. i. App. p. 1. 
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and attracting very great interest throughout the whole Church, if the 
case is one which merits any attention at all. 

Even if no objections are stated by the parishioners, the Presbytery 
must inquire into every circumstance connected with the life, conversar 
tion, doctrine, and qualifications of the individual, which comes to their 
knowledge, and must strictly examine him also on his proper trials, so as 
to secure his possession of all the qualifications Jbr the ministry, which 
the Church, not going beyond its proper competency, may choose to 
specify as requisite ; the degree to which such qualifications must be 
possessed, being matter for the judgment of the Presbytery in each case, 
subject to appeal to the Church Courts. The candidate must preack 
and lecture before the Presbytery, who map prosecute these trials till 
they are thoroughly satisfied. The manner in which be preaches— the 
soundness of bis doctrine, the style and appropriateness of his preach- 
ing—the suitableness of bis views as to that duty for his proposed mi- 
nistry— his notions of the pastoral duty, either as exhibited m his styk 
of preaching or in any other way— his deficiency in zeal, in interest in 
his sacred work— his deficiency in any mental or physical requisite 
which is necessary for the charge to which he has been presented— 
in short, in any one respect, which the Church, in the exercise of its 
own judgment, is satisfied unfits him for the charge to which he »s 
presented— are all matters for inquiry and judgment of the Presby- 
tery to which the presentation is addressed. The license previous y 
granted, or the trials by the Presbytery which may have previously 
given him that license, do not supersede these trials of the presentee, 
or this general inquiry as to his fitness, when he is appointed to a hving, 
by the Presbytery to whom that presentation is tendered by him. 

When your Lordship recollects that the Presbytery is a court com- 
posed of independent ministers, none of them entitled to any patronage, 
except hy their own decision in rejecting the presentee,— thAt if within 
six months after the death of the last incumbent, the patron has not ap- 
pointed a person qualified in their opinion, the right, pro hoc mce, falls 
to themselvesjurc devoluto, it is manifest, that the tribunal to which the 
fitness of the presentee must thus be subjected, is one of a very searching 
and severe character. The manner in which its duties are exerased, 
and the important trust discharged, depends on the Church itself. 

The previous trials by Presbyteries of those whom they choose to 
license, give the Church the uncontrolled power of limiting the num- 
ber to such as are, in their opinion, qualified for the ojgwe of the nums- 
try, in every sense of qualification and fitness which the Church, or 
even particular Presbyteries, choose to assume. There is no restraint 
whatever in the Church as to the qualifications to be required in those 
whom they license. It is now quite fixed, that the presentee must 
have studied in the way prescribed by the Church, and must be a li- 
centiate. The Church may thus keep out every one whose mode ot 
preaching is not even on the model they approve of, as well as not qua- 
lified to promote the objects of preaching. 

The subsequent trials of the licentiate, when he has received a presen- 
tation, form a second, and as complete a check, as can be conceived, 
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exercised as both are by Courts sitting with the watchfulness and severity 
which forms one necessary feature of Presbytery in such trials, inas- 
much as any one minister may appeal against the decision, as passing 
over defects in learning, deficiency in preaching, &c., and thereby 
acquire (so far as secondary motives are required to stimulate men 
to the faithful performance of duty,) distinction and credit in the 
Church for his zeal in keeping out a person likely to be an indifferent, 
feeble, and inferior minister. Hence, probably, in no other country 
is there the same security (if the Presbyteries of the Church do their 
duty) against improper and unsuitable selection among the licentiates 
of the Church, (to whom the patron'^s choice is confined), for an ap- 
pointment to any particular parish. 

The efficiency of the Scotch clergy as parochial ministers, and the 
manner in which they have retained the affections and promoted the 
welfare of all classes, under the system which has hitherto regulated 
their appointment, is one of those plain facts, which, as your Lordship 
remarked in giving judgment in the Auchterarder Case, ought to re- 
concile any set of men to that system. 

It is in addition to this system, an imperfect outline of which I have 
now sketched, that the Assembly of 1834 for the first time declared, 
that they would give to the majority of male heads of families, being 
communicants of the congregation, an absolute and peremptory veto 
on the nomination of the patron, so as to prevent the Presbytery taking 
the individual on trials, or making any inquiry whatever respecting 
either the motives or the propriety of rejection : — The Presbytery hav- 
ing simply the ministerial duty of counting the votes, and intimating 
the rejection of the presentee as matter of necessity, if the bare majo- 
rty voted against him. 

The regulations annexed to this interim act in 1834, directed the 
Presbytery to appoint the presentee to preach once, on a day fixed, to 
the congregation : — they may appoint him to preach oftener ; — but that 
is in their own discretion; and the time is limited within which the last 
day for preaching mustoccur:* — the Regulations further declared, (§13), 
^ That if the Presbytery shall find ths^t there is at last a major part of the 
^ persons on the roll dissenting, they shall reject the person presented, so 
' far as regards the particular presentation, and the occasion of that 

* vacancy in the parish/ And again, (§ 16), * that if no presentation 

* shall be given within the limited time,' (six months), ' to a person 
' from whose settlement a majority on the roll do not dissent, the Pres- 

* bytery shall then present jwre devoluio!* Thus, this rejection by the 
veto was declared to be a sentence of disqualijication^ which should /br- 
feit the patrons right, and give to the Presbytery, — if the act of Assem- 
bly could give it, — the presentation for that turn,yMre devoluto. 

The pretext, of allowing successive presentations within the six 
months, was very flimsy It can rarely happen that a second could 
be effected within the six months, (supposing the first presentee 

* Report, Auchterarder Case, vol. i., App. p. 4. 
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chose to acquiesce in this illegal procedure). The practical result, 
when the act comes fully into operation, and the Church gets its own 
way, will give, in every case in which the veto is exercised, the pre- 
sentation to the Presbytery. And it requires little knowledge of human 
nature to see how the people and the Presbytery may play into each 
other''s hands : what an eflectual device this will become for throwing 
the whole patronage of the Church into the hands of the Presby- 
teries : what a fruitful source of intrigues, for the appointment of rela- 
tives or adherents of particular parties in the Presbytery, or among the 
clergy of atljoining Presbyteries. 

To evince how steadily the acquisition of influence to the Church 
Courts was in view, the IJth regulation declared,* * That cases of pre- 
' sentation by the Presbytery^ jure devoluto^ shall not fall under the 
^ operation of the regulations in this and the relative act of Assembly, 

* but shall be proceeded in according to the general laws of the Church 
^ in such cases,** — a tolerably distinct admission, that this sort of veto 
or rejection by the people, without cause stated, so as to prevent the 
presentee being taken on trials, had not only never previously been 
heard of, but that it could be dispensed with when it interfered with 
the assumption of power on the part of the Church itself. 

'I'hat during a vacancy, opportunities will present themselves, by 
means of which the members of Presbytery may practically influence, 
and often wholly direct and regulate, the state of feeling with which the 
parishioners will hear the presentee, and thus determine the result of 
the vote, — cannot be doubted, when it is considered, that the other 
members of Presbytery supply the vacant church seriatim^ (and that 
in practice it is common to allow others to preach), and that one of 
them is specially to preach after the presentation has been received by the 
Presbytery, in order to intimate on what day the presentee is first to preach. 

Indeed, interference is sanctioned by the Assembly ; for the last 
regulation directed the Presbyteries to ' use their utmost endeavours to 
^ bring about harmony and unanimity in congregations, and be at pains 
^ to avoid every thing which may excite or encourage unreasonable ex- 
^ ceptions in people against a worthy person who might be propos- 

* erf,' — (and truly the presentation, after this Veto act, came to be 
nothing but a proposal)^ — * to be their minister.'' The terms of this 
regulation left each Presbytery and each member to act under it, and 
in reference to the vacancy, according as he thought fit. If, in their 
judgment, the presentee is not worthy^ or not so worthy as the per- 
son whom they had favoured, and whose appointment they wish to 
secure, the regulation in question gives plainly full scope for en- 
couraging the opposition, which a knowledge of human nature leaves 
no room to doubt will easily be stimulated, in such a case, against a 
presentee. This regulation, in truth, authorised, if it did not encou- 
rage, interference. It is needless to say how easily — by the style and 
course of preaching — allusions to passages in Scripture, or incidents in 
the history of the Church — remarks on the responsibility of the duly 

* Report, vol. i. App. p. 4. 
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intrusted to the communicants, and on the expectations which the con- 
gregation at large are entitled to form as to the manner in which the 
duty is to be performed — how easily a variety of individuals, all known 
to the people, preaching successively during the several months which 
may elapse before the presentation is issued, may indispose the minds 
of the people against the patron''s choice. 

It must also be kept in view, that although the right is given to male 
eommuninants only, yet the whole congregation are equally interested 
in the matter — that all will try to influence those whom they are ac- 
quainted with among the male heads of families — that the matter will 
thus be the subject of great discussion, canvassing, and solicitation, 
throughout the parish — and that those who are to exercise the right may 
often feel that they should give way to the wishes and objections of others. 
If the Church has said that the people must be satisfied — that a minister 
should not be intruded upon a congregation contrary to the will of the 
people — that it is not for edification and the spiritual good of the peo- 
ple that effect should not be given to their wilt^ the communicants will 
most naturally feel that whether they would have dissented themselves, 
yet really as others wish another man — as some disapprove of and dis- 
trust the selection of this patron — and others do not like the individual, 
now that he has been heard — they really cannot go against the wishes 
of the mass, and must reject. Practically the individual is submitted 
to the approval or rejection of the congregation at large ; and in cases 
which have occurred, the active preliminary proceedings, both before a 
person was presented, or subsequently, have been joined in by the con- 
gregations, without any distinction between those who were communi- 
cants and were not. 

It may be worthy of notice, before going further, that the cases which 
occurred in the course of that very year in which the act passed, so 
alarmed all thinking persons, that the Assembly, in 1835, found it 
necessary to issue the following Admonition, as if irresponsible power, 
given to the people by such an enactment, and proceeding on the 
acknowledgment of an absolute right of rejection, — ^not to be controlled 
or accounted for in its exercise even to the Church, — could be regulated 
in its workings by pastoral admonition : — 

^ The General Assembly, in transmitting this revised and amended 
^ overture for regulating the due execution of the act of Assembly on 
^ the calling of ministers, now passed into a standing law of the Church, 

* think it of importance that the people of the parishes in Scotland 
^ should not he misled as to the nature and effect of that act. It gives 

< to them a negative voice against the intrusion of any minister into 
^ the parish, whom they are compelled, under the solemn sanction of 

* their conscientious belief as Christians^ ufnti/lfienced by any ewtrane- 
^ ous consideration, to declare to be unfit for the ministry in that 
^ parish. But the act is not intended to confer any rights of a differ- 

* ent nature ; and any attempt to wrest it to other purposes, must de- 

< feat its object, and injure the fair interests of the people, which it is 

* meant to protect. All canvassing and caballing, therefore, for ob- 

•ining the appointment of a particular person to be minister, and all 
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* combination beforehand for thxit purpose^ are inconsistent with the 

* principle of the act, and ought to disable every man who acts with a 

* due regard to his Christian character, whatever may be his opinion 

* on the law of patronage, from conscientiously declaring in the terms 

* which may be required of him. The act has been proposed, and, 

* after much deliberation, passed by the whole Church, for the benefit 

* of the people, according to the view taken by the movers of it, of 

* their rights under the existing law. But, in order that it may have 

* every chance of producing such benefit, it must be fairly acted on by 

* the patrons, the Presbyteries^ and the people^ — each party using the 

* rights, and discharging the duties belonging to each, with the honest 

* and single purpose of obtaining a good and faithful minister for the 

* parish. It is only when this spirit shall duly influence all the parties^ 

* that any measure devised by the General Assembly of the Church can 

* be expected to accomplish the great ends for which it is intended--- 

* the spiritual edification of the people, their peace, happiness, and pro- 

* sperity, and the strength and stability of the Church of Scotland.'* 

In the course of this Letter, I shall have occasion to mention some 
instances of the * extraneous considerations'* which, after the date of 
this admonition, were shewn to have full scope in parishes, and of the 
' canvassing and caballing ** for the purpose mentioned, which have been 
nnequi vocally displayed. Of the evils which were experienced in the 
course of the vexy first year, the necessity for admonition in such terms, 
is suflScient proof. 

But it is grievous in the present day to find, that the General As- 
sembly should, notwithstanding this admonition, think that they were 
entitled, as a Church, to repose an uncontrolled power of rejection 
in their people, in the conviction that human nature might be safrly 
relied upon for the right exercise of that power, and that they were 
warranted to trust to the due influence of the pious motives which they 
here recommend and enjoin : — nay, so well entitled to rely on the 
existence and influence of that spirit throughout all the parishes in 
Scotland, as to hold it improper to inquire into and ascertain, upon 
due allegations, the existence of those motives and practices which the 
Church declared ought to disable individuals from conscientiously re- 
jecting the presentee. The individual might be rejected, owing to the 
influence of the causes adverted to— notorious to the Presbytery- 
creating a scandal in the Church — encouraging similar instances else- 
where—excluding a faithful pastor : — Yet the Church is not to inter- 
fere ; Her superintendence of her people is, in this respect, to be 
suspended. Her discipline and jurisdiction in abeyahce : in this par- 
ticular, inquiry and censure are to be silent : The people have a right, 
for which they are not accountable to the Church : And the latter has 
told them, that they are irresponsible^ and that the Church is not to 
inquire into their proceedings. 

* Acts of Assembly, 1835, p. 32. 
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That any such procedure as a veto had at any time, under the pre- 
sent constitution of the Church, or indeed even when patronage was, by 
the act 1690, transferred to heritors and elders, been known or prac- 
tised, was never seriously alleged. Whatever may be said as to the 
^ fundamental principle** of non-intrusion against the will of the peo- 
ple, having been asserted by the clergy at different periods, it cannot 
be disputed by any one acquainted with the history of Scotland, (inde- 
pendent of the weight due to the concurrent opinions of the Court and 
House of Lords), that a power on the part of a majority of a congrega- 
tion, to reject peremptorily, and as matter of absolute right, the patron'^s 
presentee, was perfectly new. 

But it may be satisfactory to your Lordship to know the progress of 
the discussion (limited to two years) which gave rise to the act of 1834. 
And it is equally curious and instructive to see how speedily, in the 
course of agitation, the minds of able and intelligent men become re- 
conciled to the maintenance of notions and plans, which, when first 
propounded, they considered as both novel and extravagant. In 1832, 
the notion of a veto was a perfect novelty to Lord Moncreiff, who, in 
1834, moved in the Assembly the law and regulations which I have 
already quoted and referred to. 

In the year 1832 it was first resolved to revive the old questions in 
the Church as to the concurrence or consent on the part of the people 
by a Call to the intended pastor, which' should be required before a 
presentee was settled ; and a number of propositions or overtures were 
sent to the Assembly by different Presbyteries respecting calls^ (the dis- 
tinction between which and the Veto all churchmen now admit). After 
some discussion, a motion was made for a committee to consider these 
proposals.* The great bulk of them suggested plans or expressed opi- 
nions tending to require express concurrence by a call, as necessary to 
constitute the pastoral relation ; and the debate turned on the propriety 
and expediency of new regulations as to calls, for that purpose. 

One gentleman, (my friend Mr. Whigham), predicting with great 
sagacity what would be the result if such schemes were countenanced, 
argued that the tendency of the proposals and of the speeches went 
much further; that either a Veto or abolition of patronage must fol- 
low from the sentiments expressed, however such results might then be 
disclaimed. Lord Moncreiff spoke shortly at the close of the debate ; 
stated that it would have been a great relief to his mind if he could be 
relieved from the necessity of considering these overtures, but being 
sent up to the Assembly, they must be considered ; that he thought 
Mr. Whigham'^s argument misplaced, as no such objects as either a 
Veto or abolition of patronage were in view : and that his account of 
the objects of the several Presbyteries was exaggerated, and went on 
thus : — * What is the next point in his speech ? ' He said that those 
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* who wished to remit these overtures to a committee maintained that 

* there is or ought to be a veto in the majority of the congregation. / 

* have not heard this maintained.''* 

(Mr. Whigham here said, *Look at the overture from Auchterarder.'') 
Lord Moncreiff continued : — * Sir, the overture from Auchterarder 
' wiay go further than the others ; but the question before the House 

* is not whether you approve of that or not. The proposition main- 
' tained is this, that we shall take the subject of the overtures into con^ 

* sideration ; and considering it to be of importance, as recommended 
' by the Synods and Presbyteries, appoint a committee to report, and 
' that another Assembly shall afterwards determine upon the effect of 
^ the whole. The real proposition maintained, and the only one that 

* can be maintained, is this, (a very plain proposition surely), that 

* that which is the law (alluding to calls) shall be put in force; and 

* I humbly think, that in order to determine this, it is very unneces- 

* sary to go back to the details of the origin of the rights of patronage.' 
And then followed, not an argument, — for his Lordship said he meant 
to reserve his opinion, — but his doubts whether, to some extent, consent 
or concurrence at and by the call was not required, and still necessary, 
notwithstanding the act of Queen Anne : — Concluding, however, with 
again declaring, that it would have been more satisfactory had the 
question not been raised. 

The political agitations of 1832, which created so much restlessness 
in the minds of people on all subjects, seemed to produce a correspond* 
ing fever for agitation among members and especially the ministers of 
the Church, and a restless desire that something must be done in the 
Church — a notion that a new order of things was necessary. And the 
advisers of the government of that day seemed to think, that popularity 
would be gained if they signalized themselves by encouraging such 
changes. Dr. Chalmers has announced (in the recent debate in the 
last Assembly) ' that his Majesty'^s law officer in Scotland,'' meaning, I 
presume, Mr. Solicitor-General Cockburn, who was a member of As- 
sembly and voted for his motion, — was a party to the preparation of the 
measure which he brought forward in May 1833 ; and that his own 
conviction of the incompetency of that measure on the part of the Esta- 
blishment^ in reference to the law of the land, was overborne by that 
high authority. On the importance of this acknowledgment of Dr. 
Chalmers'^s own opinion, I shall afterwards make a remark. 

The terms of Dr. Chalmers's motion in 1833 are very singular, when 
contrasted with the subsequent Veto carried in 1834, and the recent 
proceedings of the Assembly in regard to the Veto. The contrast will 
shew how singularly the views of parties in the Assembly vary in a 
short time on the nature and extent of the * fundamental principle '* 
for which they are contending, and as to the rights of the people on 
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the one hand, and the duty of the Church on the other, respecting the 
settlement of ministers.* 

Dr. Chalmers's motion in 1833 was, * That the General Assembly 

* having maturely weighed and considered the various overtures now be- 
^ fore them, do find and declare that it is, and has been ever since the 
^ Reformation, a fixed principle in the law of this Church, that no mi- 
^ nister shall be intruded into any pastoral charge contrary to the will 
^ of the congregation ; and considering that doubts and mtsapprehen- 
^ sions have existed on thi» important subject, whereby the just and 
^ salutari/ operation of the said principle has been impeded^ and in 
^ many cases defeated, the General Assembly further declare it to be 
^ their opinion^ that the dissent of a majority of the male heads of 
^ families resident within the parish, being members of the congrega- 

* tion, and in communion with the Church at least two years previous 

* to the day of moderation, whether such dissent shall be expressed or 
^ without the assignment of reasons, ought to be of conclusive effect in 
^ setting aside the presentee, (under the patron^s nomination), save and 

* EXCEPT where it is clearly established by the patron, presentee, or any 
^ of the minority, that the said dissent h founded in corrupt and mali^ 

* Clous combination, or not truly founded in any objection person jl 

* to tlie presentee, in regard to his ministerial gifts or qualifications, 
' either in general, or with reference to that particular parish ; and in 
^ order that this declaration may be carried into full effect, that a com- 
^ mittee shall be appointed to prepare the best measure for carrying it 

* into effect accordingly, and to report to the next General Assembly/ 

Your Lordship will at once perceive the great and essential distinc^ 
tion between this motion and the Veto act of next year, which we are 
now told the Church must enforce and adhere to, as part of its unques- 
tioned constitution — enforce and adhere to, in its terms, to its full ex- 
tent, without inquiry as to the grounds on which the people (it may be,, 
communicants only of a few weeks'* standing) exercise their irresponsi- 
ble right of rejection. The right and duty of the Presbytery to inquire 
into the grounds of the objections was (though awkwardly, yet to a con- 
siderable extent) saved by the motion of 1833. The power and duty of 
the Church to ascertain whether there was truly any objection personal 
to the presentee, either in general or for that particular parish, was pre- 
served, if the matter were stated and proved to them. 

Observe the importance of that principle (for surely it is matter of deep 
principle) of distinction between the view taken in 1833 by the author 
of the veto, respecting the relative position of the Church to the people, 
and of the latter to the patron and presentee, and the view on which the 
motion of 1 834 was framed. That ' the dissent was not truly founded 
^ in any objection personal to the presentee, in regard to his ministerial 
^ gifts or qualifications, either in general or in reference to that particu- 

* lar parish.^ What a distinction here ! What a reservation of the 
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duty and province of the Church ! How different from an absolute 
right to reject, without the competency of inquiry into the grounds or 
motives of the rejection ! 

Again, this motion allowed it to be proved, that the dissent was 
founded in corrupt and malicious combination, — an inquiry which 
would have struck at scenes of caballing and canvassing, to which, in 
the note to his speech in last Assembly, Dr. Chalmers again reverts, as 
very likely to occur, and which, he says, ought to lead to the dis- 
franchising the whole parish. I shall have occasion, in a subsequent 
branch of the Letter, to give an illustration of the importance of such 
a check in an instance which has already occurred. 

Honestly and fairly interpreted, this proviso would have been a great 
practical check on the exercise of the power then proposed to be be- 
stowed on the people. And on the other, the knowledge of the ex« 
istence of this power of review would have operated beneficially on 
the spirit in which the dissent would have been exercised. While the 
publicity attending inquiry before the Church Courts, the right of appeal 
from the decision of the Presbytery to the Synod or to the Assembly, 
and the controul of public feeling against unjust decisions in the case 
of meritorious individuals, would have secured, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the Church and the interests of rdigion against the risk of many 
unjust and capricious rejections. 

The importance of this proviso and of the principle on which it pro- 
ceeds, is manifest. 

The real meaning and principle of the motion with this proviso, was well 
explained by Lord Moncreiff in the debate (p. 134) to be this : — ' The 
^ principle seems to me to be, that the Presbytery itself, looking solely to 
*' the spiritual interest of the parish, and the good of the Church, are to 
' take the matter of the dissent or dissatisfaction of the people into consi- 
^ deration; and if it be such as to raise a certainty or strong probability 
^ that the man, however well qualified for other situations, will not be a 

* useful minister for that parish, to hold him as on that account unfitted 
^ for it, and prevent his intrusion into it. Doubts and di£Sculties in this 

* may be raised in cases where there is division or difference of opinion. 
^ But the principle will be clearly seen, if the case be supposed, that 

< not a majority merely, but the whole congregation, without one ex- 
^ ception, declare that they cannot accept of the presentee for their mi- 
^ nister. The ecclesiastical rule is, that he shall not be intruded on 

< them contrary to their will ; and the only practical question which 
^ remains is, what shall be considered as a sufficient expression of the 

< will of the congregation generally against the presentee ? Now, if 

* this restraining principle can be made operative at all, I ask how it 

< can be so, otherwise than by giving effect to the will of the people 

< negatively, in some manner expressed, and how it can be doubted that 
^ the General Assembly has power to declare what shall be considered as 

< sufficient evidence of such being the will or sense of the congregation ?'^ 

Again, p. 135, — * The meaning here is perfectly plain and simple. 

< The disseikt of the majority shall be taken as conclusive, without ne- 

* cessity of their stating or verifying specific objections, unless it be 
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< proved against them that they are not truly and honestly acthig on a 
' real dissatisfaction with the man as a minister for that parish, but 

* are moved by other motives and unfair designs. It is in this point 

* precisely in conformity to what I conceive to be the clear meaning 
^ and effect of the act 1649. But, at any rate, there can be no diffi- 
^ culty in understanding what is intended by it ; and it will be observ- 
' ed, that the words are not conjunctive^ but alternative^ either founded 
^ in malicious combination, or not truly founded in objections to the 

* ministerial fitness of the presentee. It is true that the onus is thrown 
' on the other party ; and it has been said that this is a heavy onus, 
^ I grant that it is so. It is not meant to be a very easy onus, by 

* which the dissent of the majority of the congregation is to be over- 

* come ; but the clause is nevertheless extremely important to meet the 

* cases which may easily be conceived y"* ( ! ! — what an important and in- 
structive admission ; how prophetic as to the necessity of the admoni- 
tion in 1835) — * of groundless and unfair opposition, originating in 

* the desire of serving another candidate^ or directed to very different 

* ends from the satisfactory settlement of the parish.^ 

The evils which in 1833 it was so easy to conceive, Lord MoncreifF 
left without a remedy in 1834. The power, on which in 1833 it was 
so * extremely important' to impose this great practical check, he 
bestowed in the latter year, in the most absolute and irresponsible form. 
Is the Church entitled to demand from the State, that that is to be 
deemed matter of right which, in 1833, the Church itself held to be 
subject to any controul they chose to impose — it being matter of ex- 
pediency what the controul should be ? 

Clear it is, that the judgments of Presbyteries, — honestly doing their 
duty under this motion of 1833, according to the real justice or exigency 
of each case, and the degree of partiality or improper motives mingling 
in the motives leading to rejection ; — according to the necessity which, 
in any case, or at any particular turn of religious opinions or popular 
errors, might require the interposition of the Church courts, would 
have imposed an important restraint through the medium of the Church 
courts, on unreasonable and capricious rejection by the people of 
individuals, against whom no objection truly lay. The Church courts 
would have been entitled to inquire (on a complaint that the rejection 
was not well founded,) what the grounds of objection really were. If 
none could be stated or explained to them, personal to the presentee; 
none to ministerial gifts and qualifications, — matters which imply in- 
quiry and trial and judgment by the Church courts, — then the veto was 
not intended to be a bar to his appointment. 

On referring to the evidence given before the Patronage Committee 
of the House of Commons in spring 1834, it will be seen that several 
leading members of the Church advocating these or corresponding 
charges, expressed their decided opinion, that this proviso in Ih, 
Chalmers'*s motion of 1833, was an important and necessary restraint 
upon a power which ought not to be bestowed without such check. 

And when we are called upon now to acknowledge that, according 
to a fundamental principle of the Church of Scotland, the majority 
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of the communicants of a congregation are entitled to reject a pre- 
SRntee, simply and solely because they do not like him^ — that it is in- 
consistent with the rights of the Christian people to require them to 
justify in any circumstances a rejection of the presentee, for which their 
dislike is both a sufficient, and, on religious grounds, a conclusive rea- 
son, — it is at least satisfactory to know that the very year before this 
motion was carried, Dr. Chalmers himself had proposed and contem- 
plated, as a necessary and constitutional ecclesiastical check on the ex- 
ercise of any such privilege by the members of a congregation, that the 
Church courts should, upon objection offered, ascertain whether there 
really existed, after all, any objection personal to the presentee, — any ob- 
jection to ministerial gifts or qualifications, — or whether the ground of 
rejection was not unreasonable, as regarded the individual, or origin- 
ated in a desire for some other person, or in an objection to any ap- 
pointment by a patron. 

The motion of Dr. Chalmers in 1833, was founded on a principle 
totally opposed to the Veto law of 1834. It took a different view of 
the duties and functions of Presbyteries ; — it did not acknowledge any 
absolute right on the part of the people to reject, without reference to 
the opinion of the Presbytery as to the grounds of such rejection ; — 
it did not propose that the Church should legislate on the estimate of 
human nature, on which the law of 1834 was framed. The two 
schemes are totally different. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his speech in la^st Assembly, in the course of com- 
menting on my argument in the Auchterarder Case, says, ' Now, if 
^ there Be one thing of which we are more confident than another, it is, 
^ that here we have all philosophy upon our side, and all that is sound in 
' the experience of human nature. Not in Christianity alone, but in 
' a thousand other subjects of human thought, there may be antipathies 
^ and approvals resting on a most solid and legitimate foundation, not 

* properly therefore without reasons, but reasons deeply felt, yet inca- 

* pable of being adequately communicated. And if there be one topic 
^ more than another on which this phenomenon of the human spirit 
^ should be most frequently realized, it is the topic of Christianity — a 
< religion the manifestation of whose truth is unto the conscience ; 
^ and the response or assenting testimony to which, as an object of in- 
*• stant discernment, might issue from the deep recesses of their moral 
^ nature on the part of men with whom it is a felt reality, able there- 
^ fore to articulate their belief, yet not able to articulate the reasons for 

Whether there is really any sound philosophy, or rather, as / should 
say, any sound principle of Christian doctrine, in admitting that the 
people — who are to be instructed, warned, reproved, and incited to re- 
pentance by the ministers of the gospel, a« the ambassadors of its Divine 
Author, do, in the opinion of the Church, possess (to the extent which 
the power given by the Veto implies) such a discernment of and love 
for gospel truth, that they will never reject a faithful, pious, and zeal- 
ous preacher, and never reject except from pious and proper motives ; 
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— whether, in acting on thi$ estimate of ^ the hearers of the word,** there 
is either sound philosophy or sound Christian doctrine, I shall afterwards 
consider. But if there is a,ny false philosophy or false Christianity in the 
notion that congregations, — ^being in the view of the gospel and of the 
Church, composed of corrupt and sinful men, — to whom the truth is often 
unpalatable, in whom spiritual or intellectual pride is most likely both to 
be cherished and indulged, when desired and encouraged to sit in judg- 
ment on the qualifications of their proposed ministers, as better qualified to 
decide than even the ministers of the Church ; — with whom an infinity 
of worldly motives may operate, when such a point is submitted to num- 
bers, afiected, as it may be, by dislike to the individual or to the law 
which admits of a patron's nomination, or by desire for another person — by 
the desire to exercise irresponsible power, — by the affectation of exhibit* 
ing discernment and preference in the act of rejecting at least the first 
person presented to them, and not just registering the pairorCs choice 
as that which is to suit them ; — if there is false philosophy or false 
Christianity in supposing that, when entrusted with such power, without 
controul or responsibility, and without being called on to explain or justify 
their objections, men in general (for one may speak of the majority of 
congregations) are very likely to err, and very likely to be swayed by 
prejudice, and to commit injustice — at least the motion in 183/$ of Dr. 
Chalmers shows that he then thought there was good ground for sub- 
jecting these vague and indefinite repugnances of congregations to the 
judgment and investigation and decision of the Church courts. And 
I think there is little difierence, in point of philosophy, between the ex- 
pressions of counsel to which he refers, and his own motion in ] 833, 
though he forgets that / was disputing that sound law admitted of these 
vague repugnancies, while Ae, going far beyond his original motion, is 
now defending them on the wider ground of ^ sound philosophy/ 

In the Appendix I have inserted the counter declaration, as exposi- 
tory of the law and constitution of the church, which Dr. Cook moved 
and carried in 1833, in order to record the views as to the powers and 
duties of Presbyteries, in regard to the trial of and objections to presen- 
tees, on which he and those who for eighty years and more, had guided 
the deliberations of the Church, had conducted her deliberations and 
advised her judgments, (often, of course, with difference of opinion as to 
the propriety of the decision in the individual case:) — And I should wish 
any impartial observer of human nature, any one sincerely impressed 
with a sense of the erring motives which bias and influence human ac- 
tions, and of the importance of securing learning, talent, and independ- 
ent character firom the effect of prejudice or unfair opposition, to say, 
what greater or more effectual system of examination, or what better 
security against improper nomination could be devised, with a view to 
the selection of pious able and qualified persons, than this system en- 
sured : — Or whether a rejection by numbers, without cause or reason as- 
signed, of the person named by the party authorized and entaisted by 
law to nominate and present, (for that is the law to which the veto ap- 
plies,) — a rejection which excludes the power of the Church courts to 
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consider the fitness of the person presented, — is more likely to lead to a 
sound, judicious, and discriminating choice of ministers. 

The Veto act, however, as passed in the subsequent year, lays aside, 
nay, treats as unwarrantable and inquisitorial, — as inconsistent either 
with theduties of Presbyteries or the rights of congregations, — the notion 
that the will and decision of the latter should in any case, if expressed 
by a majority, be reviewed or inquired into by the wisdom and autho- 
rity and experience of the Church, and gives, as we have seen, the 
power of peremptory rejection^ as a matter of right, of sacred church 
principle, forming part (forsooth) at all times of the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland. 



The Veto act of the Assembly of 1834 directs that Presbyteries, be- 
fore taking the presentee on trials and judging of his qualifications, 
shall ascertain if the congregation choose to accept the person presented 
by the patron or not ; and if the majority of the male heads of families, 
(a new * standing^ in the Church), being communicants, reject him, then 
the Presbytery, as a matter of course, are to refuse to take him on trials, 
and to reject him at once, and to intimate the rejection to the patron. 

The statute 159*2, establishing Presbytery as the Church polity of 
the national Church of Scotland, — the great charter of the Church, — de- 
clares,* * Arid therefore ordains all presentations to benefices to be di- 
' rect to the particular presbyteries in all time coming, with full power 
' to give collation thereupon ; and to put ordour to all maters and 

* causes ecclesiasticall within their boundes, according to the discipline 

* of the kirk ; providing the foresaid presbyteries be hound and as- 

* tricted to receive and admit quhatsumever qualified minister presented 
' be his majesty or laick patrones.' 

The Act 1711 9 of the British Parliament, (repealing a Scotch sta- 
tute which had established a different mode of nomination, )-f* provides 
and enacts * That in all time coming, the right of all and every patron 
' or patrons to the presentation of ministers to churches and benefices, 

* and the disposing of the vacant stipends for pious uses within the 
' parish, be restored, settled, and confirmed to them, the aforesaid acts, 
' or any other act, statute, or custom to the contrary in anywise not- 
' withstanding; and that from and after the first day of May IJl^, it 

* shall and may be lawful for her majesty, her heirs and successors, and 
' for every other person or^persons who have right to any patronage or 

* patronages of any church or churches whatsoever in that part of Great 

* Britain called Scotland, (and who have not made and subscribed a 
' formal renunciation thereof under their hands) to present a qualified 
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^ minister or ministers to any church or churches whereof they are pa- 
^ irons, which shall, after the said first day of May, happen to be vacant ; 
^ and the Presbytery of the respective bounds shall, and is hereby obliged 
^ to receive and admit in the same manner such qualified person or per- 
^ sons, minister or ministers, as shall be presented by the respective 
^ patrons, as the persons or ministers presented before the making of 
^ this act ^ught to have been admitted.** 

How it could be considered within the competency of the National 
Church, instituted and regulated by these statutes, of itself to bestow on 
any third party, on the communicants, a right peremptorily to reject 
the presentee (though qualified) whom the patron might present, and 
to refuse to take such person on trials, so as to form their own opinion 
as to his qualifications, does appear most extraordinary to any one re- 
viewing the progress of this singular epoch in the history of an Estab- 
lished Church. To your Lordship, on whom, in conjunction with Lord 
Brougham, devolved the responsibility of advising the judgment of the 
House of Lords, which finally, and in the last resort, decided that such 
a measure by the General Assembly was incompetent and illegal, it will 
be some satisfaction, after having honestly and assiduously directed 
your mind to the consideration of this important constitutional ques- 
tion, to know that Dr. Chalmers has announced to us that his own deli- 
berate and decided opinion as a Churchman was^ and cofiHnued to be^ 
that the Church had not, as an Establishment^ the right and power to 
effect, by its own authority, the change he devised even by his modified 
motion of 1833, and that even then the Church was bound to apply to 
Parliament to introduce or sanction the change. Another speaker (Dr. 
Bums) in support of the motion of this year, declared that he never 
had a doubt that, in the actual state of the law, the decision of the 
Court must be what it was ; and in his evidence, before the Patronage 
Committee of the House of Commons in the spring of 1834, stated that 
conviction. There were many other Churchmen who, like Dr. Chal- 
mers, held the same opinions, but who probably yielded their own views 
in deference to Dr. Chalmers himself. 

Dr. Chalmers, it has been already noticed, has publicly stated, in the 
recent debate in the General Assembly, that the plan of the Veto act 
was arranged with the Law Officer of the crown under Lord Grey''s 
government, and that though himself impressed with the conviction 
that it was beyond the power of the General Assembly, he was urged 
and encouraged to bring it forward by his advice and opinion. 

The statement thus made by Dr. Chalmers opens up a singular 
view of the policy which, with a vie\v to temporary popularity, or 
for the purpose of signalizing the new era in Scotland, by the intro- 
duction of changes in the Church as extensive as those effected in 
the State, did npt scruple to urge on Dr. Chalmers to measures from 
wliicb he shrunk, and which nothing in the state of the Church in any 
degree required. Dr. Chalmerses speech in 1833, in introducing the 
proposal of a veto, seemed fully to admit, that at no period of the 
Church had patronage been so well exercised, and the causes of com- 
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plaint been so few, — that there was in fact no call in the circumstances 
of the Church for any such change ; and one-half of his speech was an 
earnest defence of patronage, and a powerfiil and most emphatic denun- 
ciation, — perhaps one of the most effective and most elaborate efforts of 
his masterly mind,-— of the evils of the popular election, and of the mis- 
chievous practices which it would open up to the < village demagog«e.^ 
The members of Assembly who heard the speech must well recollect 
the surprise which this part of it occasioned, containing, as it did, 
an answer to the very proposal with which he concluded. But his ac- 
knowledgment that he was overborne, as to that measure, by the opinions 
and intentions of others, and had brought forward a measure which he 
has admitted he did not think the Church could competently pass, 
and which of necessity, therefore, was no part of the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, su£Sciently explains the singular contrast between 
his speech and his motion. 

Notwithstanding the opinion which Dr. Chalmers has told us he 
expressed to his coadjutors in supporting the motion in 1833 and 
carrying through the Veto act of 1834, a delusion seems to have had 
possession of the minds of its other promoters, as to the utter impossi- 
bility of the legality of the measure ever being tried in a court of 
law. 

The General Assembly was well warned of the hazardous nature of 
the game they were about to play, and of the certainty of involving 
themselves^ in legal discussions as to the incompetency of the measures 
they were about, in so precipitate a manner, to sanction. The two 
Heads of the Supreme Courts, members of the Assembly, expressed 
their opinions against the legality, as recorded by their votes, of the 
measures. Many other lawyers gave the same advice. And, r^ard- 
ing the measure of 1834 as alike mischievous and illegal, I rejoice 
that my last act as a member of Assembly was to record, in my pro- 
test, reasons of dissent, which, so far as they related to the legidity of 
the measure in a constitutional light, the judgments of the Court of 
Session and House of Lords have in express terms aflSrmed, and which, 
as regarded the practical working of the measure, have been already 
but too faithfully realized. 

In spite of every warning, the Assembly plunged into this most seri- 
ous and difficult and complicated measure, in the persuasion apparently 
that no one was to question its legality, or to oppose its operation. 
Lamentable and unaccountable delusion ! The summer of 1834 gave 
rise to several rejections, marking, in the most unequivocal manner, the 
gross injustice and cruel caprice with which this irresponsible power of 
rejection, — shielded as it was from all blame, by being referred to the 
conscience of every man, as the only judge (in the opinion of the 
Church itself) of the manner in which it is exercised,-— would be em*- 
ployed. 

Among others, the presentee to Auchterarder,— possessing the high- 
est testimonials from the Presbytery which had licensed him, and where 
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he had officiated, — ^being thus vetoed, raised an action, in conjunction 
with the patron, against the Presbytery. 

That action contained the following conclusions, in terms of which the 
pursuers asked for decree :* — ' Therefore, it ought and should be found 
' and declared, by decree of the Lords of our Council and Session, that 

* the pursuer, the said Robert Youfig, has been legally, validly, and 

* effectually presented to the church and parish of Auchterarder : That 

* the Presbytery of Auchterarder, and the individual members thereof, as 

* the only legal and competent court to that effect by law constituted, 

* were bound and astricted to make trial of the qualifications of the pur- 

* suer, and are still bound so to do ; and if in their judgment, after due 

* trial and examination, the pursuer is found qualified, the said Pres- 

* bytery are bound and astricted to receive and admit the pursuer as 
^ minister of the church and parish of Auchterarder, according to law : 
' That the rejection of the pursuer by the said Presbytery, as presentee 
' foresaid, without making trial of his qualifications in competent and 
^ legal form, and without any objections having been stated to his qua- 
' lifications, or against his admission as minister of the church and 

* parish of Auchterarder, and expressly on the ground that the said 

* Presbytery cannot, and ought not to do so, in respect of a veto of the 
^ parishioners, was illegal, and injurious to the patrimonial rights of the 
pursuer, and contrary to the provisions of the statutes and laws libelled.' 

The Court of Session pronounced the following judgment (the case 
having been decided by the whole Court) :-f- * Edinburgh^ March 8, 
1838. — The Lords of the First Division having considered the cases 
for the Earl of Kinnoull and the Rev. Robert Young, and for the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder, with the record and productions, and the 
additional plea in defence admitted to the record, and heard counsel 
for the said parties at great length, in presence of the judges of the Se- 
cond Division and Lords Ordinary, and having heard the opinions of 
said judges, they, in terms of the opinions of the majority of the judges, 
repel the objections to the jurisdiction of the Court, and to the com- 
petency of the action as directed against the Presbytery : Further, re- 
pel the plea in defence of acquiescence: Find,That the Earl of Kinnoull 
has legally, t?a/irf/y, and effectually exercised his right as Patron of 
the church and parish of Auchterarder, by presenting the pursuer, the 
said Robeit Young, to the said church and parish : Finds, That the 
defenders, the Presbytery of Auchterarder, did refuse^ and continue to 
refuse, to take trial of the qualifications q/ the said Robert Young, and 
have rejected him as presentee to the said church and parish, on the 
sole ground (as they admit on the record) that a majority of the male 
heads of families, communicants^ in the said parish, have dissented^ 
without any reason assigned^ from his admission as minister : Find, 
That the said Presbytery, in so doing, have acted to the hurt and 
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* prejudice of the said pursuers, illegally , and in violation of their duty^ 

* and contrary to the provisions of the statutes libelled on ; and, in 

* particular, contrary to the provisions of the statute, 10th Anne, c. 12, 
' entituled, ^' An Act to restore Patrons to their ancient rights of pre- 
^^ senting ministers to the churches vacant, in that part of Great Bri- 
** tain called Scotland ;" in so far repel the defences stated on the part 

* of the Presbytery, and decern and declare accordingly ; , and allow 
' the above decree to go out and be extracted as an interim decree ; and 
' with these findings and declarations, remit the process to the Lord 

* Ordinary to proceed further therein, as he shall see just.' 

The judgment of the Court having been intimated to the Presbytery 
on the part of Mr. Young, in order to require them to comply with the 
same, they referred the matter to the General Assembly, to meet in May 
1 838, for advice and direction ; and the Assembly resolved to appeal to 
the House of Lords. 

The House of Lords, after most ample arguments, affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Session, — your Lordship and Lord Brougham 
declaring, that you had never entertained a doubt upon the point. 

To complete this part of the narrative, I may mention, that much 
was said as to the Court of Session not having pronounced judgment, 
in terms of another part of the conclusion of the summons, ^ That the 

* Presbytery, as the only legal and competent court to that effect, by law 
' constituted, were bound and astricted to make trial of the qualifications 
' of the pursuer, and are still bound so to do; and if in their judgment^ 
^ after due trial and examination, the pursuer is found qualified^ the said 

* Presbytery are bound and astricted to receive and admit the pursuer as 

* minister of the church and parish of Auchterarder, according to law."* 
The reason was plain. It was not to be presumed, that after the Supreme 
Court had declared the rejection, without trial, to be illegal, contrary 
to the statutes, and wrongfully in violation of their duty, it could be 
necessary in a question with a Church Court in the present age, to 
proceed further. It was fitting and proper to presume that they would 
at once repair the wrong they had done, and fulfil the requisites of the 
statutes thus authoritatively declared. It was very plain to any one 
who attentively considered the ground of the judgment, whether as 
stated in the Court of Session or in the House of Lords, that a judg- 
ment to the effect of the conclusion already quoted would follow as a 
matter of course, if the Presbytery refused to obey the judgment on 
the points already determined. True, it was said that the Court of 
Session durst not go further, nay, that they had refused to go further ; 
and that this part of the Summons was no longer open to the pursuers. 

It is sufficient to say, that the pursuers, (after getting the judgment of 
the House of Lords applied,) moved the Lord Ordinary to pronounce 
decree in term^s of the above conclusion of the Summons, as a necessary 
conclusion from the judgment of the House of Lords; and that the 
Presbytery did not venture to oppose that demand. 

The judge accordingly found, decerned, and declared (in terms of the 
Summons), that the Presbytery are still bound and astricted to make 
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trial of Mr. Young'^s qualifications ; and ?/, in fcheir judgment, after 
trial and examination in common form, he shall be found to be qiialU 
fied^ to receive and admit him as minister of the church and parish, 
to which he has been presented, according to law. 

In order that your Lordship may be fully aware of the spirit in 
which these proceedings of the Church were conducted, and of the sys- 
tematic determination to exercise and assume power, (without regard to 
any impediments or legal restraints whatever), in order to establish the 
supremacy of ecclesiastical authority over every other, I must now ad- 
vert to some very remarkable proceedings, which have been going 
on during the progress of the Auchterarder Case, and which illustrate 
more forcibly than even the Auchterarder Case, the extremes to which 
the pretensions of the Church will carry them,— the practical conse- 
quences of their claims for independent jurisdiction, — and the encroach- 
ments on private right, the disregard of civil tribunals, and the con- 
sequent confusion and disorder, to which these claims necessarily lead. 

In 1885, an application was made to the Crown, (the Patron), by 
the late incumbent of the parish of Lethendy, with the concurrence of 
the heritors and the parish generally, for an Assistant and Successor. 
And he applied for the appointment of the gentleman acting as his 
assistant. This application was supported by a petition signed by 
107 male heads of families and communicants. The Crown appointed 
the individual in question in the usual style and form. The Presby- 
tery concurred in the arrangement, which, as there was no actual va- 
cancy, they might have refused to do, and * sustained the presentation^ 
in favour of Mr. Clark, the gentleman in question. The total roll of com- 
municants seems to have been reduced in numbers below 1 07, by the time 
the Presbytery came to apply the veto, — the person applied for being ve- 
toed by 53, (being an actual majority), of which number ybr(y had ap- 
plied in the petition for his appointment. Various proceedings took place 
in the Church Courts. The old incumbent died in January 1 837- On 
the 11th of March, the gentleman (Mr. Clark) holding the Crown 
presentation, raised an action (the same as in the Auchterarder Case) 
against the Presbytery of Dunkeld, &c. The Crown was not call- 
ed ; for nothing, of course, could apprise him that the Crown, after 
granting a presentation in his favour, would or could interfere in the 
matter, much less, during the dependance of the Auchterarder Case, 
assume the legality and competency of the Veto. 

But, on the 12th of June 1837, another presentation was actually 
granted by the Crown in favour of another person, during the dependance 
of the action, to try the rights of the first presentee by the Crown. Whe- 
ther this was deliberately and advisedly done on the part of the advisers 
of the Crown, is not known. I should think that the circumstance of 
Mr. Clark'^s action could not have been known. If it was, the proceed- 
ing was most extraordinary and unexampled ; and this, probably inad- 
vertent, certainly ill-timed, presentation, was immediately misunderstood 
and misrepresented, — was held forth as if the Crown, in the full know- 
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ledge of the state and whole bearings of this great constitutional ques- 
tion respecting the Church, had deliberately resolved to maintain and 
enforce the Veto act, so far as in their power ; and the Presbyteries 
throughout the country, and the next Assembly, were induced and 
taught to believe, that they had thus this source of support and encour- 
agement in the measures they subsequently adopted, and this ground of 
expectation that the judgment of the Court would be reversed. 

The Presbytery held a meeting, (summoned not in the usual man- 
ner), to expedite the settlement of the new presentee, and, by a ma- 
jority, resolved to proceed, notwithstanding the dependance of Mr. 
Clark'^s action, to appoint this second presentee (Mr. Kessen) to preach 
as soon as possible.* 

As soon as Mr. Clark got notice of these proceedings, he applied for 
and obtained (August 7* 1837) an Interdict (or Injunction) restrain- 
ing and prohibiting the Presbytery from giving effect to the second 
presentation ; and also against Mr. Kessen, from claiming any secular 
benefit under the same. 

The Presbytery then appeared, and declined the jurisdiction of the 
civil Court * in a question entirely of an erclesiaatical nature,** — though 
the short note, in which this plea was stated, proceeded upon the state- 
ment, that Mr. Kessen had a valid, regular, and effectual presentation 
from the Crown, under which they were entitled and bound to proceed, 
while Mr. Clark had not; — questions wholly of civil right in any point 
of view. 

In dejlance of the interdict^ the Presbytery proceeded with Mr, Kes- 
sen'^s trials. Mr. Kessen then appeared in the declarator raised by Mr. 
Clark ; and both he and the Presbytery appeared in the further dis- 
cussion as to the interdict, maintaining that it should be recalled. 

The Presbytery then thinking it more prudent that their proceed- 
ings should be backed by the Assembly, referred the case to the latter 
body, meeting in May 1838, for advice as to the course they should 
follow. The matter was handed over to the Commission. 

The Commission of Assembly approved of the conduct of the Pres- 
bytery, and resolved, ' That admission to the pastoral charge of a parish 
^ and congregation is entirely an ecclesiastical act, subject to the juris- 
' diction of the ecclesiastical Courts ; ordain the Presbytery of Dun- 
^ keld to proceed without delay to the induction of the Reverend 
*' Andrew Kessen, to be minister of the united Parishes of Lethendy 
^ and Kinloch, upon the call in his favour^ according to the rules of 
^ the Church, and to report their diligence therein to the meeting of 
^ Commission in August ; and, quoad ultra^ supersede consideration of 
^ the matters brought up by the reference till the said meeting of Com- 
^ mission, or the next stated meeting thereafter.''-(- 

Your Lordship will at once perceive the extraordinary character of 
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this proceeding, marking so forcibly the practical consequences of the 
views, as to ecclesiastical authority and independence, on which the 
Church is beginning to act. 

An interdict had been granted against the Presbytery giving effect 
to the presentation in favour of Mr. Kessen, during the depend- 
ance of the action raised against them. Whatever may be the questions 
invplved in that action, it was one regularly in Court. Mr. Kessen 
claimed the benefit of a deed of presentation in his favour : he appeared 
as a presentee. The interdict was granted against the Presbytery pro- 
ceeding to give effect to that, and against Mr. Kessen claiming the 
stipend, manse, or glebe, or taking any step for any of the temporali- 
ties of the benefice. Yet the Commission of Assembly voted this (for 
such was practically the resolution, though purposely put in an ab- 
stract form) to be an ecclesiastical matter, and ordained the Presbytery 
to proceed (! !) to induct Mr. Kessen, and that, forsooth, too, (so dis- 
ingenuously was the matter stated), upon the call in his favour^ as if 
they did not proceed upon the presentation, (the civil title), or as if they 
were already prepared to throw aside patronage altogether. , Mr. Kes- 
sen was merely a presentee, claiming the benefit of patronage, and 
therefore to say that they meant to setJle him on the call, as if the 
Crown had forfeited its turn to present, was a miserable disguise. 

Mr. Clark immediately applied for and obtained* another interdict, 
(to prevent all doubt as to the meaning of the first) ^ to prohibit and 
' interdict the said Reverend Andrew Kessen from presenting himself 

* to the said Presbytery for induction to the office of the minister of 

* the Church and united Parishes of Lethendy and Kinloch, upon the 
' pretence of the alleged call in his favour, or on any other ground 

* whatever ; and likewise to prohibit and interdict the said Presbytery, 

* and the said William Chalmers, Thomas Nelson, John Stewart, 

* William Grant, Alexander Wilson, Michael Stirling, William Mac- 

* Ritchie, Thomas Mac Ritchie, John Robb, Robert Allan, Henry Hen- 
« derson, Peter Drummond, Duncan Campbell, William Herdman, 

* and Frances Gillies, the individual members thereof foresaid, from 

* inducting the said Rev. Andrew Kessen, upon the pretence of the 

* alleged call in his favour, or on any other ground whatever, and from 

* proceeding to his induction and settlement as minister of the Church 

* and united Parishes of Lethendy and Kinloch, on any pretence 
^ whatever, and from doing any act or deed prejudicial to the status, 

* rights, and privileges conferred on the complainer by the letter of 

< presentation in his favour, and act of Church Court sustaining the 
' same.'''*-f- 

The Presbytery referred the matter to the meeting of the Com- 
mission of Assembly in August 1838, — The Commission then found, 
' That the supplementary interdict granted by the Court of Ses- 
' sion, at the instance of Mr. Thomas Clark, against the Presbytery 

< carrying into execution the sentence of the Commission on the 30th 
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day of May last, appointing them to induct Mr. Andrew Kessen to 
the pastoral charge of the said Parish, on the call in his favour, 
ought not to operate as any obstacle to their proceeding in the exe- 
cution of the said sentence , but that it is their duty to carry the 
same into immediate eflTect, by the performance of what the Commis- 
sion have determined to be a purely spiritual act, and in regard to 
which the Civil Courts can possess no authority. The Commission 
accordingly instruct the Presbytery of Dunkeld to meet at Dunkeld 
on Tuesday, the 21st day of August current, and take immediate 
steps for the ordination of the said Mr. Andrew Kessen, and proceed 
therewith without delay, in terms of the former sentence of Commis- 
sion, and to report their diligence to the meeting of Commission in 
November.' * 

The Commission further, on the motion of Mr Dunlop, found, 
That the Commission having farther taken into consideration the 
matters brought up by the reference remitted by the last General As- 
sembly, left undisposed of by the former meeting of Commission, 
which regard the conduct of the said Mr Thomas Clark, in institut- 
ing legal proceedings^ and applying for the first interdict against the 
Presbytery, and also his conduct in applying for the second interdict 
against carrying into execution the sentence of the Commission, the 
Commission find, that while this last mentioned act on the part of 
the said Mr. Thomas Clark might be dealt with as affording grounds 
for a charge of a contempt of the Commission, it is more expedient 
that the proceedings to be adopted should bear reference to the grave 
charges which ^i'^ whole conduct involves; and the Commission find 
that the several proceedings adopted by him^ and above referred to, 
afford grounds for charging him with attempting to bring the juris- 
diction of this Church under subjection to the civil power in matters 
spiritual, contrary to the doctrines of the independent spiritual juris- 
diction of the Church, and of the sole headship of the Lord Jesus, on 
which the same depends, — in contravention of acts of the Assembly of 
this Church, — and in violation of his vows of submission, for the pur- 
pose of intruding himself into the office of pastor of a congregation, 
contrary to the will of the people, in opposition to the fundamental 
principle of the Church on that subject ; and they remit to the Pres- 
bytery of Dunkeld to hold conference with the said Mr. Thomas 
Clark, and in the event of his not evincing due penitence for his con- 
ducty and withdrawing the legal proceedings instituted by him, to pre* 
pare a libel ^ charging him with the said offences y^ (• -) ' ^^^ to serve 
him with the same ; for which purpose, the Commission grant warrant 
to officers of Court, and all other Church officers, to cite the said Mr. 
Thomas Clark to compear personally before the said Presbyter)', at 
their ordinary meeting at Dunkeld, on the last Tuesday of this cur- 
rent month of August, to be served with a libel, should he not shew 
such penitence, and withdraw his proceedings'' ( t ! ) 'as aforesaid; 
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* instructing the Presbytery, should he fail to appear, to proceed as is 

* usual in cases of contumacy/* 

As yet the Presbytery have not ventured to proceed to deprive Mr. 
Clark of his status as a licentiate, or to punish him ecclesiastically tor 
the offence of trying his rights and the extent of the power of the 
Church, in a Court of law. Probably it has been thought that such a 
violent proceeding might operate unfavourably on the public mind, un- 
til the objects of the Church are fully gained, and their power recog- 
nised. 

But the Presbytery, by a majority of one, proceeded in defiance of 
the interdict, to settle and induct Mr. Kessen. Hence, though Mr. 
Clark should gain his law-suit, and although, therefore, so far as the 
power of the Crown was concerned, it should be found that it could 
give Mr. Kessen no title, the latter is inducted, and wrong of the 
grossest kind done to Mr. Clark ; or a still more serious question awaits 
the Presbytery — a reduction of their act of induction, as incompe- 
tent and illegal. 

Mr. Clark complained to the Court, of this , breach of interdict, 
against Mr. Kessen and the majority of the Presbytery. 

Tlie most necessary and important species of interdict or injunction 
is (as your Lordship well knows) that which is granted to restrain and 
prevent, during the dependance of a law- suit between two parties, stej)s 
being taken by either, by which wrong (it may be, irremediable wrong) 
may be done to the party who is ultimately successful. 

In the main action the Court may find that it has no jurisdiction, 
or that on the merits Mr. Kessen is right, and that the case does not 
turn on that of Auchterarder. It may also find that the Interdict, 
which the Presbytery did not choose at first to oppose, ought not to have 
been applied for. But during the trial of such points, every system of 
jurisprudence provides for the means of preserving matters entire^ if 
the Court thinks sufficient cause has been stated for such an injunc- 
tion. , 

I need not enlarge on the confusion to society, on the injustice, on the 
invasion of private rights, that will ensue, if any Body in the state shall 
maintain and act on the plea, that even to this extent they will not 
obey the civil tribunals of the country — that its injunctions cannot 
affect or restrain them — that they may in the meantime do the thing 
prohibited, by reason of their alleged right to judge for themselves 
what is civil and what ecclesiastical. 

Of all the points which have occurred in the course of these discus- 
sions, this was the plainest and the clearest. 

Two of the judges, (Lords Moncreiff and Jeffrey) in considering what 
should be done on the complaint for breach of interdict, thought that 
they were entitled to consider the merits of the action^ in respect of the 
dependance of which the interdict was granted ; and that, when a party 
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complainecl of a breach of such an interdict, the title of the party, 
and the merits of the main cause, were put in issue. But the rest of the 
Court, including Lords Fullerton and Cockburn, who had dissented 
from the decision in the Auchterarder case.» had no difficulty in finding, 
that an interdict or injunction granted by the Supreme Court, must 
be enforced, and that the Presbytery were guilty of a breach of interdict. 
Both of the learned judges last alluded to pointed out, that Induction 
to a benefice must be considered as a different matter from ordination as 
a minister of the gospel, and concurred in holding, that the injunction 
against induction must be enforced, and, if violated, the contempt of it 
punished. 

The Presbytery and Mr. Kessen were ordered to attend at the bar 
of the Supreme Court, and were solemnly censured, as guilty of a 
breach of the interdicts in question, — a sentence most lenient, as re- 
spected the individuals, but marking the resolution of the Civil Court, — 
which was announced at the time of the censure, — to enforce obedience 
to the law, on any future occasion, in a very different manner.* 

On these proceedings, as illustrating the practical and most danger- 
ous consequences of the principles respecting their independent juris- 
diction, which the Church have proclaimed, and the alarming results 
to society at large which always follow from ecclesiastical usurpation, 
it is unnecessary to comment. The facts speak for themselves. It 
was a renewal of the ecclesiastical proceedings of former times — in their 
worst spirit and form — and aiming at authority and practical power as 
formidable as any ever claimed by the Church of Rome. 

In the present age, when such occurrences and pretensions are not an- 
ticipated, one is at first indisposed to believe, that a religious body, 
whose duty in an especial manner it is to inculcate and to practise civil 
obedience, could have perceived the full consequence of their own pro- 
ceedings, or the open and general disregard to all law which they in- 
volve. But let it be remembered that there is no violation of law more 
marked or unequivocal, than wilfully setting at defiance an Interdict 
of the Supreme Court, on the assertion that law cannot affect or bind 
the body violating the Interdict. There is no state of things in the 
social system which can indicate greater disorder or a more complete dis- 
ruption of all the bonds and restraints of law, than such an occurrence. 
What is there which Ecclesiastical Courts in the present day can do 
beyond the defiance of an Interdict, and expressly directing, for the at- 
tainment of their own ends, an act to be done in open violation of the de- 
cree of the Court enjoining the thing in the meantime not to be done ? 
What is there which in former times was done by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, proving more directly the resolution to put themselves above the 
law, and procure entire immunity for the exercise of any power they 
choose to assume P 
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In this state of matters, the General Assembly met in the month of 
May. The decision of the House of Lords on the appeal directed by 
the Church, necessarily forced itself upon their consideration. 

After previous notice, Dr. Cook introduced a motion, with a pre- 
amble detailing the facts, to the effect, — ' That the act on calls, com- 
^ monly denominated the Veto act, having been thus declared by the 
* supreme civil tribunals of the country to infringe on civil and pa- 
' trimonial rights, with which the Church has often and expressly re- 
*' quired that its judicatories should not intermeddle, as being matters 
^ incompetent to them, and not within their jurisdiction, — it be an in- 
' structiou by the General Assembly to all Presbyteries, that they 
' proceed henceforth in the settlement of parishes according to the 
^ practice which prevailed previously to the passing of that act."* The 
remainder of the motion went to the manner in which the duty of 
Presbyteries should be performed, upon objections stated to the presentee. 

The course taken by Dr. Cook was the clear and plain course of 
duty, in the circumstances, for a Church founded and established by 
the state. They had taken a step, and sanctioned a measure, which 
the legal tribunals of the country had solemnly decided to be incompe- 
tent and illegal. An Establishment can have no authority from the 
state to set aside the statutes of the state, passed to limit and restrain 
that Establishment, if these, or other statutes, do not confer such au- 
thority. If individuals, whether a majority or minority, happening at 
the time to hold cures in that Church, choose to think that these re- 
straints are inconsistent with the character of the Church as a branch 
of the Church Universal, and that, as ministers of the gospel, they cannot 
recognize such restraints, their course is plain, and it is imperative. But 
the Church Courts of the Establishment had but one course to adopt, viz., 
to acknowledge the illegality of the measure which they had incompetent- 
ly, as an establishment^ passed, and to stay further procedure in further- 
ance and prosecution of it. After that, they might take any course, by ap- 
peals to the legislature or otherwise, which seemed expedient or fitting, 
in order to obtain their object, viz. to effect the alteration in the law^ which 
they found they could not themselves alter, — to gain for the congrega- 
tions of the Establishment the privileges which it was found the Church 
could not bestow, and to introduce that requisite for the settlement of 
proper ministers of parishion^s, which the Church thought essential, 
and which the constitution of the National Church, as established and 
settled by law, did not, it appeared, secure and sanction. An applica- 
tion to the Legislature for these, or any other alterations which the 
Church thought necessary or expedient, was quite consistent with obe- 
dience to the law as declared by the House of Lords. 

But their duty as an Establishment was to acknowledge the law. 
Alteration of the law they were entitled to ask for from the legislature, 
which had fixed the constitution and powers of the Church. If that 
could not be obtained, and if the Church was thus left, in the opinions 
of any of its present members, in an unscriptural situation, such mem- 
bws might then leave it. Their places in the Church would soon be 
filled by men as sealous and able as themselves, though contented with 
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the constitution under which the Church of Scotland has hitherto flour- 
ished. 

The motion which Dr. Chalmers brought forward created much dis- 
appointment. He has alluded to the expectations of 4 very opposite 
course of conduct, which might have arisen, as he did not deny, justly, 
from the views he had expressed in conversation on the subject ; and if 
one can collect his meaning distinctly, he admits that he entertained a 
diffeient view of the matter, and contemplated a different course, until 
he read, and, as I think, imperfectly understood, the opinions of your 
Lordship and Lord Brougham, delivered about a fortnight previously. 
That he had so little time to consider their opinions, might, I think, 
have rather induced him to support the original proposal of Dr. Muir, 
simply for a committee, in order that time might be obtained for further 
consideration. The disappointment certainly was great. I fear Dr. 
Chalmers will soon repent the hurried manner in which he gave way to 
the fiercer zeal of those whom, he admits in his speech, he had found 
it so difficult to restrain even from more violent courses. 

His motion is curiously and evasively worded, considering its direct and 
avowed effect. Many at first could not even perceive that it necessarily 
and actually declared the resolution of the Assembly to continue to en- 
force the Veto in defiance of the judgment of the House of Lords. In- 
deed, the conclusion of it almost leads to the suspicion that Dr. Chal- 
mers himself did not see the extremities into which he was plunging 
the Church, apparently without the means of future escape, especially 
when contrasted with the vagueness of the first part of it. He admit- 
ted in his speech, that his motion was put into form iy others. And 
I cannot but think that it took, in their hands, a shape and form 
very unlike what his straightforward course of action would have sug- 
gested. He seems to have wished simply to affirm a general doctrine, 
and then to ask the legislature to enable the Church to carry it into 
effect ; whereas the motion, under generalities, re-asserts and abides hy 
the Veto. 

Dr. Chalmers'^s motion is in the following terms : ' The General 

* Assembly having heard the report of the Procurator on the Auchter- 
^ arder Case, and considered the judgment qf the House of Lords, af- 
^ firming the decision of the Court of Session, and being satisfied that, 
' by the said judgment, all questions of civil right, so far as the Pres- 
' bytery of Auqhterarder is concerned, are substantially decided, do 

< now, in accordance with the uniform practice of the Church, and with 
^ the resolution of last General Assembly, ever to give and inculcate 
' implicit obedience to the decisions of civil courts, in regard to the 
' civil rights and emoluments secured by law to the Church — instruct 

< the s^id Presbytery to offer no farther resistance to the claims of Mr. 
' Young or the patron, to the emoluments of the benefice of Auchter- 
' arder, and to refrain from clai^ling the jus devolutumy or any other 

* civil right or privilege connected with the said benefice. 

* And whereas the principle of non-intrusion is coeval with the Re- 

* formed Kirk of Scotland, and forms an integral part of its constitu- 
' tion^ embodied in its standards, and declared in various Acts of As- 
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* sembly, the General Assembly resolve that this principle cannot be 

* abfindor/ed^ and that no presentee shall be forced upon any parish con- 
' trary to the tvill of the congregation. 

* And whereas, by the decision above referred to^ it appears that 

* when this principle is carried into effect in any parish, the legal pro* 

* ttision for the sustentation of the ministry in that parish may be there- 
' by suspended^ the General Assembly, being deeply impressed with the 
^ unhappy consequences which must arise firom any collision between 
^ the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and holding it to be their duty 

* to use every means in their power, not involving any dereliction of 
' the principles and fundamental laws of their constitution, to prevent 
^ such unfortunate results, do therefore appoint a committee for the 
^ purpose of considering in what way the privileges of the National 
' Establishment, and the harmony between Church and State may re- 

* main unimpaired ; with instructions to confer with the Government 
' of the country, if they shall see cause/ 

The terms of this motion require a good deal of attention. I may 
inform your Lordship, however, in the first place, that it was followed 
up, in the course of a few days, by instructions to Presbyteries to i n- 
tinue to do that which the Court and the House of Lords had solemnly 
decided to be a violation of the duties of Presbyteries, under the sta- 
tutes of the realm, and to be a wrong. 

The motion in the first paragraph declares and admits, that all ques^ 
tions of civil right were decided by the judgment of the House of 
Lords. Now, what are the questions of civil right so decided ? From 
that point the Church cannot escape. The judgment expressly finds, 
that the rejection of a presentee, on accomitof the Veto, was illegal, that 
is, against statute law ; that the Presbytery, in allowing the Veto, and 
in acting upon it, had acted in violation of their duty, as declared and 
imposed by statute , — contrary to the express provisions of the statutes 
founded on (the act 1592, establishing Presbytery, and the act 1711» 
being the two leading statutes), — and to the hurt and prejudice of the 
patron and his presentee. 

The Presbytery then has a duty imposed by statute. That is a civil 
question. The presentee is the individual to whom that obligation must 
be performed. His right is to call on the Presbytery to take him on 
trials : He callsupon them to perform a statutory duty : That is plainly 
a civil right. And it is decided that the Presbytery did wrong in not 
taking him on trials, and thereby acted in violation of a statutory duty : 
That is a civil question. 

These are the questions of civil right finally decided ; in other words, 
that consistently with the statute law of the realm, the Veto cannot be 
admitted, because it is a violation of civil rights secured by statutes ; 
because the act of the Presbytery, in admitting the Veto, was a violation 
of their duty enacted and imposed by statute ; and because the act of 
the Presbytery was thereby prohibited. 

The law may appear to be good or bad to certain members of the 
Establishment ; but such is the judgment of the courts of law as to the 
law. That the violation of a statute protecting civil rights, and im- 
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posing express duties on Presbyteries, at the time of the establishment 
of the national Church, is a civil question, the Church may deny ; 
but such an assertion only illustrates the extent of their present pre- 
tensions, and the alarming usurpation of power at which they are aiming. 

No rational man, unbiassed in his view of the matter, can dispute 
that the judgment of the House of Lords decided that the Veto, and 
the conduct of the Presbytery in admitting and acting upon it, were 
acts expressly prohibited, and in violation of statute law. Yet, in the 
present age, the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has de- 
liberately resolved that they will continue openly and directly to perse- 
vere in that violation of the statutes of the realm, after the House of 
Lords have solemnly declared their import, meaning, and effect. 

I shall afterwards advert to the extraordinary errors involved in the 
notions, (1.) that an Established Church can assert any authority in 
opposition to the statutes which have established and regulated it ; and 
(-i.) that the Established Church is entitled to put its own con- 
struction on these statutes. The ministers of such a Church may 
most conscientiously, and often most justly, and on the most Scrip- 
tural grounds, conceive that they have not been allowed by the State 
to exercise the authority which ought to belong to all ministers of 
the gospel, over all classes adhering to their persuasion, exactly as 
they may often have great reason to complain that they do not 
receive the aid- which it is the duty of a government to afford to 
the Church established by the State as the national Church. That 
is true. The members of the Church Courts, or its other rulers, 
may be right, and the statutes and laws of the land regarding the 
Church, may be wrong. Be it so. It is natural to endeavour to get 
the latter altered, when wrong in the estimation of the former. But, 
until altered, they are part of the constitution of the country, and a 
very solemn and important and leading part of such constitution, and 
must both be interpreted and obeyed. 

The Scotch legislature passed the act 1592, in the terms above 
quoted, which, at the time of the establishment of Presbytery, gave 
collation to Presbyteries, under an express provision and condition which 
directed a certain duty to be performed. The British Parliament, iti 
order to enforce that duty, and to secure the right of patronage, repeat- 
ed the enactment. The House of Lords have solemnly adjudged that 
the rejection by a veto is contrary to these statutes, and a violation by 
the Presbytery of the duty thereby imposed. 

Dr. Chalmers'^s motion does not embody the plea of a learned mem- 
ber of Assembly who supported it, that the Legislature committed 
to the Church, on whom the duty and the condition was imposed, the 
co-ordinate right and jurisdiction of interpreting and deciding on thc^e 
statutes, and of pleading th^ir decisions against the judgment of the 
Courts of Law. Dr. Chalmers takes bolder ground, — but ground which 
ought to lead to secession. 

His motion declares the principle of the Veto Law, viz., the right of 
the people to reject, (for the vagueness of the term, nnn-intr-fsion^ ought 
not to mislead,) to be an integral part of the constitution of the Churchy 
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and therefore not to be abandoned by the Church. But the statute 
law has prohibited and excluded that right of rejection, and the Courts 
have declared the measure enforcing that principle to be a violation of 
the duties of Presbyteries^ as established by the State. Dr. Chalmers 
then, recording his conviction that such a view is against the Scrip- 
tural notion of a Church, should either have proposed (obeying the law 
in the meantime) to apply for an alteration of the same, or have left 
the particular Church which the State had so fettered restrained and 
mutilated in its unalterable claims as a branch of the holy universal 
Church. 

The course actually taken is, to re-assert that which the House of Lords 
has disallowed. The second sentence of this motion is indeed an extraor- 
dinary proposition to be adopted in the face of the country by an Estab- 
lished Church, after the judgment of the highest tribunals respecting the 
statutes which formed ihix Establishment. It repudiates the acts of 
Parliament as an integral part of its constitution, and wishes to rear up 
a separate constitution apart from and opposed to these statutes. Let 
us examine its accuracy, and the authority and value of its constitu- 
tional assertion. 

« Embodied in its Standards."* Now, what are the ' Standards'* of the 
Church ? I thought there could be no doubt on that point. I under- 
stood the Standards of the Church (in addition to the Scriptures, common 
to all), to be, in the proper and legitimate sense of the term, whether used 
as an ecclesiastical or legal term, its Confession of Faith and Catechisms. 
I know of no other. Is it in these that this part of the constitution is found ? 
The notion is absurd, — and I complain of the gross delusion practised by 
the use of such terms. The Standards have never been appealed to in 
the course of the discussion, not even by the most learned and excellent 
mover of the Veto Law, in his able defence of it on the Bench. The 
Confession of Faith does contain matters respecting Church Government 
and Discipline and Polity ; and that Confession, adopted, be it observed, 
and established by Act of Parliament (1690), is, as to all such matters, in 
the most general terms : — Terms excluding all such notions of particular 
regulations on these points being laid down. And I suspect the remark 
of the Lord President, in his address to the members of the Presbytery 
of Dunkeld, in the Lethendy case, was well-founded, — that those mem- 
bers of the Church who wished to disown the authority of the State to 
expound and enforce the constitution of the Church, had paid but little 
attention to the emphatic and stringent terms of the chapters of the 
Confession of Faith relating to the duties and powers of the civil ma- 
gistrate, and to the plain exposition of the subjects which form the 
proper topics for the consideration of the Church Courts and Assem- 
blies. 

The position, then, that the constitution of the Church, as embodied in 
its Standards^ contains any one syllable which recognizes the Veto, is 
not accurate, nay, cannot be defended as accurate by any one. 

It will not do to say that, by < the Standards of the Church,^ is meant 
something which forms no part of these Standards, but works of histori- 
cal interest. The term has a fixed, I may say, a technical meaning. 
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The ministers are bound to sign the Standards : They are entitled to 
require various persons, for instance, the Professors of universities, to 
sign its Standards ; and the Standards are perfectly ascertained and de- 
termined, — ascertained by act of Parliament, and by the most regular 
acts of the Church. 

The act 1690, session 4, of 1 Will, and Mary, c. 22, entitled an ' Act 

* for settling the quiet and peace of the Church,"* after again ratifying 
the Confession of Faith, proceeded to enact, — ' That no person be ad- 

* raitted or continued for hereafter to be a minister or preacher within 
' this Church, unless that he, having first taken and subscribed the oath 

* of allegiance, and subscribed the assurance in manner appointed by 
' another act of this present session of Parliament made thereanent, do 

* also subscribe the Confession of Faith ratified in the foresaid 5nd act 
^ of the second session of this Parliament, declaring the same to be the 

* confession of his faith, and that he owns the doctrine therein contain- 

* ed to be the true doctrine which he will constantly adhere to : As 

* likewise, that he owns and acknowledges Presbyterian Church Govern- 

* ment, as settled by the foresaid fifth act of the second session of this 

* Parliament, to be the only government of this Church, and that he 

* will submit thereto, and concur therewith, and never endeavour, di- 

* rectly or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion thereof. And their 
' Majesties, with advice and consent foresaid, statute and ordain, That 

* uniformity of worship, and of the administration of all publick ordi- 

* nances within this Church, be observed by all the said ministers and 

* preachers, as the same are at present performed and allowed therein, 

* or shall be hereafter declared by the authority of the same, and that no 

* minister or preacher be admitted or continued for hereafter, unless that 
' he subscribe to observe, and do actually observe, the foresaid unifor- 
« mity.'* 

The Formula drawn up by the Church in consequence of, and in 
obedience to, this act of Parliament, is in the following terms, and con- 
tains another recognition, that every thing connected with the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland was fixed by act of Parliament : — ' I do 
' hereby declare, that I do sincerely own and believe the whole doctrine 

* contained in the Confession of Faith approven by the General Assem- 
' blies of this national Church, and ratified by law in the year 1690, and 
^frequently confirmed by divers acts of Parliament since that time, to 
' be the truths of God : And I do own the same as the confession of 

* my faith,' &c.f 

In compliance with these doctrines, certain questionsof similar import 
are put to licentiates and to ministers, and then they subscribe this For- 
mula and the Confession of Faith. It is really in vain, therefore, to 
raise any doubt as to what are the Standards of the Church, in any cor- 
rect acceptation of the term, or according to the meaning in which alone 



* Scotch Acts, vol. iii. p. 395. 

"f- Peterkin's Compendium, p. 470. Church Styles, p. 90. 
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it can have been legitimately employed in the motion of Dr. Chalmers. 
We have these settled and ascertained by statute. We have the Church, 
in conformity to law, requiring acknowledgment of them, as ratified by 
statute, — thus admitting that the Standards of an Established Church 
must be what the State ratifies, adopts, and acknowledges. 

If the term is not used correctly, there is an end of all reasoning. To 
what does Dr. Chalmers refer as ^ the Standards" of the Church ? Is it 
to the First Book of IKscipline ? No well informed man will venture to 
atate that to be one of the Standards of the Church. Is it to the Second 
Book of Discipline ? I wish to know by what authority, or in what cor- 
rect sense of the term, that work can be said to be one of the Standards 
of the Church, or the principles and maxims of that work adopted by 
the Church after its establishment in 159*2, so as to form part of the 
Standards of the Established Church. It was framed before Presbytery 
was adopted by the Legislature, during the period when the Church- 
was struggling to obtain a proper constitution. It was doubtless the 
exposition of the code of Ecclesiastical law to which the Church wished 
to obtain the sanction of the Legislature. It was presented for that 
purpose to the King and Parliament. It formed the subject of repeated 
discussions with the Sovereign for many years. It was rejected by 
the State, as a code or compilation to be acknowledged at all. The 
correct account of the history of the Second Book of Discipline i& 
given by Lord Moncreiff, in his elaborate evidence in support of the 
law of patronage before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1834, in the following paragraph. Answer 1329-* ^This Book 
of Discipline was properly a claim presented to the Crown and Par-- 
liament. In speaking of patronage, it makes no distinction what- 
ever betwen one sort of patronage and another ; it speaks of them 
generally ; and it refers to the induction of ministers into any of the 
parishes of the country. That claim being presented to the Crown and 
Parliament, was followed by the act of Parliament in 1592; and it 
is upon the confirmation which that statute gave to it, that any 
authority which it can have, as forming part of the conatitution of the 
Church of Scotland^ as by law established, can rest. I think, there- 
fore, that it can scarcely be doubted that that Second Book of Discip- 
line can never be considered as making the law of the Church by it- 
self, or treated otherwise than in connexion with the statutory enact- 
ments which gave it force, as forming the authoritative sanctions which 
were accepted of by the Church, and which being fully acted on, be- 
came of course the basis of the whole constitution of the Church of 
Scotland. But that act of 1592 did not grant that part of the 
claim contained in the Second Book of Disciphne, that the ministers 
should be chosen by the Presbytery ; but, on the contrary, it contain- 
ed the reservation of which the Committee was a ware : '^ Providing the 
foresaids Presbyteries be bound and astricted to receive and admit 



* Patronage Report, p. 175. 
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^< qahatsumever qualified minister presented be his Majesty or laick 
" patrones.''* 

The part of the act 1592 referred to by Lord Moncreiff is very ma- 
terial. It ratifies and approves of the Presbyterian form of Church Gho- 
vemment, and General Assemblies, Synods, and PresbyterieS) and par- 
ticular Sessions, as already introduced into the kirk ; and then it em- 
phatically adds, ^ With the haillJurisdiction and Discipline of the same 

* kirk aggreed upon by his Majesty^ in amference had by his High- 

* oess with artain of ike ministers convened to that effect, — of the 

* which articles the tenor follows :^ — Then the statute goes over and 
adopts many parts of the Second Book of Discipline, though without 
naming or alluding to it, omitting eMireiy the parts which relate to 
Patro7iage and the appointment of ministers^ or to the general powers 
of Jurisdiction and Legislation claimed for the Church : — And at the 
cloi»e brings in the provision, giving to Presbyteries the power of colla- 
tion, and imposing on them the duty of admitting qualified presentees, 
in the terms already quoted. 

Thus, the very part of the Second Book of Discipline which relates to 
the matter in question, was omitted in the statute which records the 
agreement on matters of Ecclesiastical Polity which led to the Esta- 
blishment of Presbytery ; and the statute closes with the substitutioti 
and enactment of a provision of an opposite character. Is the part omit^ 
ted to be held forth by the Church so established as an integral part of 
ks constitution, and as a part of its Standards ? But the proposition of 
maintaining either that the whole of the Second Book of Discipline is part 
of the integral constitution of the Church of Scotland, or forms one of its 
Standards, is surely not a point which Dr. Chalmers intended to affirm. 
To what would such a proposition lead ? Why to this,-^that every sub- 
ject of the country who is and desires to continue a member of its Estab- 
lished Church, must admit, as an article of his Church, and of his own 
belief, the authority and doctrines of a work, not named any where since 
the Establishment of Presbytery in 1592, as; a part of its constitution, 
or as one of its Standards; and including that portion of it which the Act 
1592 specially omits, in order to introduce and enact a different provision. 



* It is very true, as I shall immediately mention, that the General 
Assembly in 1838 affirmed, that the Church was entitled to the Eccle- 
siastical authority and power which the Second Book of Discipline claim- 
ed for it, in the terms, and to the extent therein stated ; and the mover 
of chat resolution broadly contended, that the whole of the Second Book 
of Discipline had received the sanction^ of the State, and was to be re- 
garded as law, unless an express statute disallowing any part of it could 
be quoted. 1 allude to this to show the lengths to which the present 
pretensions of the Church are carried, and the propositions maintained 
in order to support the same. I presume there are few who will be dis- 
posed to think that Lord Moncreiff, upon this point, is not to be regarded 
as the highest and most competent authority among the advocates oFthe 
Veto. 
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The Standards of a church (in addition to the Scriptures) mean those 
compilations or expositions which constitute the proper declaration of its 
views on the points therein embraced, whatever these may be, and must 
therefore form part of the opinions and belief of the members adhering to 
the Church. And of an Established Church, such Standards must have 
received the sanction of, or been adopted by, the State, and admitted by it 
to be part of the institutions of the Established Church, or the State must 
have committed to the Church the power of declaring and fixing its own 
Standards. Now, in what part of the constitution of the Established 
Church is the Second Book of Discipline declared to be one of its 
Standards, or even named and recognized at all? Where is the autho- 
rity for saying that a subject of the country cannot be a member of the 
Church, unless he admits its authority and submits to its doctrines ? 
Where is the command for requiring any minister of the Church to do 
either ? The attempt could not be made to compel any minister of 
the Church to acknowledge the authority of the Second Book of Disci- 
pline. The Second Book of Discipline, for example, claimed election 
of ministers for the Presbyteries, (all admit the term eldership to denote 
the Presbyteries); and it further declared, that ^ the order which God'*s 
' word craved cannot stand with patronage/ Is that an integral part 
of the constitution of the Church P No one at least ever more forcibly 
advocated patronage than Dr. Chalmers in the first half of his speech 
in 1833. 

*' Declared in various acts of Assembly/ These are, your Lordship 
well knows, but few and scanty — expressed in the most general terms — 
containing no regulation — supported by no proof that they ever under- 
stood, according to the modern acceptation of the term non-intrusion, 
namely, a right to a Veto: — And so far from fixing that principle of abso- 
lute and peremptory rejection, they establish, as Sir H.Moncreifi* justly 
observes, nothing but this — viz., that the position of objectors is the 
proper place which the Church has allowed the people to assume. But 
if these acts of Assembly are after the act 1592, or after the act I7II9 
of what avail are they niore than the Veto Act itself? As to any appeal 
to acts of Assembly such as 1648, or the Directory of next year, when 
patronage was abolished by act of Parliament, and the Legislature com- 
mitted specially to the Assembly authority to regulate the appointment 
or calling of ministers during that state of things — it is really unworthy 
oi' a place in a constitutional argument. To quote the general declara- 
tion contained in one act of Assembly some years after I7II9 which 
was never acted upon, and, as Sir Henry Moncrei£P well observes, which 
was only meant to try to conciliate some of the first Seceders, but had 
no effect in practice whatever — will little avail the Church on such a 
point. Accordingly, this part of the case — any reference to acts of 
Assembly— was admitted by every one to be the weakest part of the 
argument in the whole discussion in the Auchterarder Case. 

But, after all, what does Dr. Chalmers mean to say was so embodied 
sijid declared ? Aright of veto or absolute rejection? No; that is 
not prejtended. Neither the Second Book of Discipline, nor any other 
authority refierred to, exhibits such a principle. It is ' the principle of 
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non-intrusion.' What does that mean ? If it is not the Veto, pre- 
cisely as enacted in 1834, (before which time neither the Veto, nor 
any one of the regulations of the Veto Act were ever heard of), which 
forms the asserted constitution of the Church, then the House of 
Lords, which has given judgment on the Veto, and nothing else, is 
right. There is then no such thing in the Church as the Veto ; and 
the course for the Church to take was plainly to say : — • We agree^ to 
^ abide by a general principle, which at various times the Church has 

* longed for, and which somehow must have effebt — though hitherto we 
' have never succeeded in obtaining an acknowledgment of it — and we 
< apply to Parliament to alter the law ; or we propose another mode of 
' endeavouring to give effect to the principle, consistently with the law.' 

But, after all, the principle of non-intrusion either means, in this 
question with which the Assembly is dealing, the right of rejection by 
the people, — that is, the Veto, — or the declaration was without meaning, 
and did not apply to the only practical point before the Assembly. 
The only thing truly inteiided to be described by the principle of non- 
intrusion, is the right of rejectioriy — a right on the part of the people, 
without stating any objections, and whether the Presbytery approve 
or not, to refuse to have the person proposed to them. The thing con- 
tended for by the motion of Dr. Chalmers is, the right of the people to 
refuse or reject the person proposed. That is what the phrase, non- 
intrusion principle, is intended to designate. 

Is it really meant to be maintained, that the rejection by a majority 
o^ communicants without cause — a right of rejection^ call it veto or 
not — was ever known, adopted, or practised in the Church, while the 
right of patronage formed part of the law, or indeed at any time ? Dr; 
Chalmers, I presume from his speech, is prepared to go that length ; 
for he says he will demonstrate to the Government that the decision 
of your Lordship was wrong. But in truth the general terms of the 
motion are calculated to disguise and evade the plain assertion of such a 
point, while they satisfy or pacify those who oppose patronage altogether, 
and who refer to this as the only true import of the declaration. 

Considering how anxiously the argument in the Auchterarder cause 
was aided by all the research which its supporters in the Church could 
contribute, this reference to the Standards of the Church did create very 
general surprise. The Standards of the Church are part of the law of 
the land. What is there then in the Confession of Faith on the sub- 
ject ? It is silent. There is not one word in it as to the appointment 
of ministers. What is there in the Catechisms of the Church ? I be- 
lieve all that is contained in either Catechism, is in the following sen- 
tence in the Larger Catechism, after stating that the Word of God is 
to be read by all in private, though not publicly to the congregation, — 

* The Word of God is to be preached only by such as are sufficiently 

* gifted, and also duly approved and called to that office,' — refer- 
ring to the necessity of due and adequate preparation, and to the in- 
fluence of proper and adequate motives, which may warrant an indivi- 
dual to hope, with the sanction of the Church, that he is called of God 
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to that sacrctl office No one ever interpreted this sentence (I believe) 
so as to apply it to the nomination or election by man. 

On reviewing these proceedings, one remarkable fact which pre- 
sents itself for reflection is, that this motion, after all, does not venture to 
claim the authority contended for by the Church, on the ground that 
such authority belongs necessarily to every branch of the Church uni- 
versal — to every body of ministers, whether established by the State as 
a national church or not — as an authority committed to it by the Di- 
vine Master from whom their commission flows— an authority inherent 
in every church, therefore, and which its institution and recognition by 
the State must acknowledge, else the Church cannot cohere with the 
State. 

Such is not the ground put forth m the motion. But in declining 
that ground, the Church gives up the very point for which they are in 
truth professing to contend, and abandons the only vantage ground which 
could be occupied in such a contest. 

If the principle contended for by theChurch is not one which, on Scrip, 
tural grounds, must obtain, according to the views of its advocates, in every 
branch of a Christian church ; or if the authority to introduce and enforce 
such principles, when adopted by the Church, is not an authority derived 
directly from the institution of the holy ministry by its Divine Founder, 
and which every established church must therefore possess; — if thesearenot 
the grounds on which the Church of Scotland has come to this remarkable 
and extraordinary declaration of independence of the decisions of the 
courts of the country, and of their intention to refuse to give effect to 
these decisions, on what ground can their conduct be defended, or on 
what consistent view of the subject can their resolution rest? 

The motion asserts merely that the principle of non-intrusion is an 
integral part of the * constitution of the Church of Scotland,'* and refers 
to evidence of that constitution. Then the question is at once reduced to 
this by the Church itself — What was ' the constitution^ of <At> Church at 
the time of its establishment ? There is no longer the question — What 
belongs to every branch of a Christian church ? — but merely the point — 
Did the legislature recognize in any shape, this principle of non-intru> 
sion, that is, the right of rejection, when it fixed the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland? This is the very point decided by your Lord* 
ship. Or did it bestow on the Church the authority and right to de- 
clare and ascertain, or alter, its constitution on such questions — points 
affecting directly those parts of the constitution which were fixed 
by statute ? Did the legislature submit to tiie future ex|K)sition of the 
Church, in opposition to the decision of courts of law on these statutes, 
the parts of the constitution so fixed ? 

The assertion is, * such was our constitution at the first' Then no- 
thing, it appears, is claimed for the Church by the motion, which was not 
part of its constitution, as then fixed ascertained and declared. Observe 
what an immense point is thus conceded : how indefensible, on this view, 
the resolution not to obey the law ! The constitution of an (established 
church is matter for inquiry and for decision. So says the motion, for 
it refers to standards. It is idle to say that the Church can assert any 
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point to be part of its constitution, if it demonstrably is not. And fur- 
ther, it is equally clear, that when the matter of inquiry is, whether a 
particular measure or principle was part of such constitution, and when it 
has been. decided by the only tribunals appointed to interpret and enforce 
statutes^ that the principle contended for is at variance with the enact- 
ments which iixed that constitution, the Church to whom the constitu- 
tion was given — and which claims nothing more than its constitution — 
cannot have the right to decide on its own views, and set at nought the 
decisions of these tribunals. 

The point to be attended to at present is, that whatever may be the 
ai^uments of its supporters, or the principles which they act upon, the 
motion of the Assembly announces and proclaims resistance to the law, 
not on the ground that the Church possesses the authority it claims 
from its Divine Head, and as part of the commission given by him to 
the holy ministry, but because the Assembly asserts its own view of 
a point in the particular constitution of this particular church, but 
which the tribunals of the country have decided forms no part of the 
constitution of this Church. The authority is not claimed, on the face 
of the motion^ as it might be, by the ministers of a Dissenting persuasion, 
over those who choose to adhere to them, as part of the inherent authority 
which the Ministers of the Word necessarily possess. Nor is the right 
claimed for the people, as part of the religious principles necessarily 
pertaining to all Christians. But these things are predicated of, and 
contended for by, an Established Church, as parts of its constitution. 
And thus, while the real pretensions are very different, and much more 
alarming, the resolution of the Assembly, directly refusing to obey 
the law, is, after all, simply a declaration as to an alleged point 
in the constitution — aye, and the written constitution too — of the 
Church, which it resolves to enforce, after the courts of law, on an 
issue joined to decide the point, have solemnly adjudged that such was 
not part of that constitution. Dr. Chalmers, in truth, shrunk from 
the doctrine which is in reality advocated, and thus gave up the only 
ground on which his motion could be consistently defended. 

Thus the resolution in truth abandons the vantage ground on which 
the Church wishes to stand. If the principle were one resulting, in the 
opinion of the Church, from the authority of the Holy Ministry, and the 

Iirivileges of the Christian people, the position of the Church would at 
east be taken on a ground, on which those maintaining it might allege 
they could not be called on to surrender their own views — whether they 
could remain members of the Establishment, would be then the question. 
But when the resolution to resist the law is taken on the ground that the 
Church isto decide what theparticular constitution of this particular church 
is, according as that is recorded and established by statutes, it is rather too 
much, either to suppose that the statutes which adopted and sanctioned 
that particular church are to be thrown out of view ; or that the tribu- 
nal which is to decide on such questions is the Church itself; or that the 
Church, more than any other Body in the country, is to have a license 
to resist the decisions of the courts of law, because it difi^ers from these 
decisions, and to act in open violation of statutes involving matters of 
civil rights, which the courls of law have found to be inlnnged by its acts, 
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Then follows the singular part of the motion : • Whereas, by the de^ 

* cision above referred to, it appears that when this principle is carried 

* into effect in any parish,** (this plainly refers to the Veto or right of 
rejection, for that is the measure founded on the non-intrusion principle, 
to which alone the decision applies,) * the legal provision for the sus- 
' tentation of the ministry in any parish may be thereby suspended^ the 

' General Assembly, being deeply impressed with the unhappy con- 
< sequences which must arise from any collision between the civil and 
^ ecclesiastical authorities,'' &c. 

Thus, then, the motion admits at once, that if the Veto Act is ad- 
hered to, the legal sustentation for the ministry will be suspended. How 
can the measure which produces that result be part of the constitution 
of an established church ? The endowment and the settlement of mi- 
nisters are part of the provision which the State makes for the instruc- 
tion of the people, and of that establishment which it sanctions. It 
is the great feature of an Establishment. Can that establishment 
declare as a part of its constitution, a measure which is irreconcil- 
able with a claim for the endowments intended by the State for a minis- 
try to be settled according to law ? I should have thought that the 
admission of such a result would have pointed out to every church- 
man, that a principle admittedly leading to this lamentable state of 
things, never could form any part of the constitution which the legisla- 
ture has adopted. If no part of such constitution, then it is yet to be 
sought for and obtained from Parliament. And the extraordinary part 
of the whole affair is, that after all, application is to be made to the 
Slate for that power which is denied, (a sufficient acknowledgment of 
the' blunder** by the Church in assuming it), and yet that the measure 
is to be exercised and persevered in in the meantime. 

Before noticing this part of the motion, let me request your Lord- 
ship^'s attention shortly to the concluding part of the first sentence, 
which * instructs the said Presbytery to offer no further resistance to 
' the claims of Mr. Young or the patron, to the emoluments of the be- 
' nefice of Auchterarder, and to refrain from claiming theyw* devolutum 

* or any other civil right or privilege connected with the said benefice.' 

I lament to see this pretext — for it is really nothing else — of sub- 
mission to the law, introduced into a motion by the General Assembly — 
when their real proceedings are directly and openly in violation of the 
law, and in contempt of the judgment of the House of Lords. 

A plainer, a more ingenuous, a straightforward course, would have been 
more becoming and more consistent. The claims of Mr. Young to 
the emoluments ! Why, every member of the Church, of any intelli- 
gence, knows, (though in England the matter may be misunderstood, 
and throughout the country in Scotland it has by many been so misun- 
derstood), that they do oppose — aye, and effectually continue to oppose 
Mr. Young's claims to the emoluments; for until they take him on trials, 
and admit and receive him, (if qualified), they maintain that he cannot 
have a title to these emoluments, or ever claim them. No further resist- 
ance to his claims to the emoluments ! Why, they ought then to take him 
on trials,ifqualified,-and proceed to his induction, to the effect of consti tut- 
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ing his title (in their "view of it) to claim them. Then the Presbytery are 
to offer no further resistance to the patron^ a claim to the emoluments ! 
This is too much. All parties have before acknowledged^ that the 
Court of Session had power to decide^ to the effect of giving the pa- 
tron the stipend. The Church did not, in the Auchterarder case, dis- 
pute that that point was fixed. Yet so far is the Church from of- 
I'eiing no resistance to the patron^s right to the stipend, that the fact 
actually is, that the ministers of the Church, in another fornix viz. as 
members of the Clergy ""s Widows'* Fund, to which all ministers be- 
long, claim thtse emoluments during the whole period which may elapse 
tilJ Mr. Young or another is settled, as vacant stipend, under a re- 
cent act, to which patrons gave their consent ; and on that ground re- 
sist the patron'^s right. Yet the Assembly put forth that they offer 
no resistance to the patronV claim to the emoluments during their re- 
fusal to proceed with the trials and settlement of his presentee ; while, 
under another name, the Church claims these emoluments for the benefit 
of their Widows'* Fund scheme ! 

The Presbytery are instructed to refrain from claiming the jus devolu- 
turn. This is doing nothing in the way of giving obedience to the law. 
A court of law would, as a necessary consequence of the decision in the 
Auchterarder case, (indeed it is the same point in another form), ^m aside 
any presentation the Presbytery might issue, and the presentee of the 
Presbytery could get no right under it whatever to the benefice. Their 
presentee never could obtain possession. He could not be the legal minis- 
ter of the parish. Nay, further. Dr. Chalmers knows that the Presbytery 
would be interdicted from attempting to claim the benefit of the patron- 
age ; and I suppose by this time the Church perceive that the violation 
of another interdict is a matter which they had better not embark in. 

This part of the motion then, is in truth but the semblance of an ac- 
knowledgment, even to the extent stated, of the law and of the deci- 
sions of the Court : while in substance the Church stands out in open 
resistance to the law. True, they do not claim from the law, what the 
law has denied, or would deny to them. There is no submission in that. 
But to the judgment of the Court they resolve not to give effect, so far 
as they could be called upon to obey it. The motion was well calcu- 
lated at first to mislead, and did mislead many ; but whenever it came 
to be understood, it only led to deep regret that it should have been 
put forth as an acknowledgment of the authority of the law, when it 
in some respects disguises or misrepresents the truth, and in others only 
directs the Presbytery to abstain from doing what the Church cannot do, 
and never claimed the power of doing. 

But surely the admission that the Church cannot claim the jus de- 
volutum^ might lead any one who dispassionately reflects on the subject to 
jierceive, that the rejection by the Veto of the patron'^s jiresentee, can- 
not, on the principles of the Church itself, be constitutional, if it does not 
infer forfeiture of the patroris rights when no acceptable person is found 
within the six months, and does not give undoubted right to the Pres- 
bytery, to present jure devoluto. Their right to present jure devoluto^ 
when the patron has forfeited his turn, is as good in law as the patron'^s. 
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Now the best argument for the Veto-*-the argument which finds most 
favour in the eyes oi' all its supporters, and was adopted by the mi- 
nority of the Court — is, that as the patron must present a qualified 
person, so a man not acceptable to the communicants or congregation 
cannot be qualified for that particular parish, or may be taken by the 
Church to be not qualified. If, then, he is not qualified, in the sense 
in which the Church understands the term, and if no such person is 
presented within the six months, then, pro hac vice^ the patron'^s right 
ought necessarily to be forfeited, and the right to devolve for that va- 
cancy to the Presbytery. The non-appointment of a qualified person 
within six months in every case infers such a forfeiture. That is a 
legal, a constitutional principle. The rejection by the Veto ought then 
to lead to this result as a matter of necessity. If it does not, — if the 
Church cannot claim that, under the exercise of the part of the aon," 
stitution for which the resolution contends, — here is a plain test that 
the Veto cannot be part of the constitution of the Church, and that 
the Church cannot defend its own enactment. 

Further, the Church here admits by this . motion — indeed it has 
never denied — that the courts of law alone can determine what shall 
inter such forfeiture of the patron's right. That is a point which has 
been Cecided in innumerable cases with Presbyteries. Does not this ne- 
cessarily, on every principle of sound reasoning, involve the further admis- 
sion, that, if the Presbytery reject a person on grounds not coftsistent with 
the statutes <i such rejection is not within their province and powers, and 
that the validity of such rejection must be judged of by the tribunals 
which alone can decide on the question, whether the patron has for- 
feited his right pro hac vice^ and the Presbytery acquired the right. 

The practical conclusion in which the last two paragraphs of the mo- 
tion ends is, that though the Veto, being declared to be illegal, will 
lead to the suspension of the legal provision for the sustenfatiunjbr 
the mirdiitry of a parish, yet the measure is to be adhered to. But un- 
happily the result is even worse ; and either there is an obscurity 
studiously thrown over the practical results of the motion, in the lan- 
guage employed, or there has been a most infelicitous selection of ex- 
pressions. It is not merely the legal provision for the ministry which 
will be suspended : The ministry itself will be suspended. The parishes 
may remain, for the lifetime of the presentee, vacant, so far as respects 
the ministrations of a regular settled pastor. 

The rejection of the presentee by the Veto has been found to be 
illegal. The Church admits it to infer no forfeiture of the patron's 
right of presentation. The Church admits that they cannot claim the 
right of appointing jure devoluto. There is no other mode of appoint- 
noient. The church and parish remain vacant. Auchterarder does so 
now, and must continue so. Yet this is the state oF things which the 
Church deliberately sanctions and continues, after the judgment of the 
House of Lords has determined the question in such a maimer as ne- 
cessarily to lead to that result, if they do persevere, (as they have re- 
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solved to do,) in the violation of the statute law, and in the refusal to 
perform the duty which that statute law has imposed on them. 

If it shall be said — We intend to settle ministers, if Parliament will 
not give us the power we ask ; — Every one must be aware that this is 
impossible. If Parliament shall resolve not to give the Church the 
power she claims, it is quite plain that the courts of law will not per- 
mit the Church to settle and induct ministers into parishes against the 
law, to which the State resolves to adhere ; and the clergy know well 
that such a state of things could not subsist 

This is the very result which many look forward to. The evils 
arising from such a collision, between the authority of the law and the 
resolution of the Church to resist that authority at all hazards, they 
know will be very great^-^^the confusion and disorder in the social system 
enormous. But in these evils, and in the confusion which the motion 
will produce, the strength of the Church is thought to lie. It will be 
a state of things which must be cured — which will create a demand for 
a remedy ; and so, by reason of the evils and confusion which are delibe- 
rately contemplated as the necessary consequences of the motion — which 
the motion itself contemplates — its supporters hope to triumph. 

By the suspension of the ecclesiastical establishment in some, or it 
may be, in many parishes, it is conceived there will be so strong a 
call for some remedy — so loud a cry on the part of the parishes against 
the patrons or the presentees, on whom, in the first instance, the blame 
is likely to fall, rather than the Church at large, that the promoters of 
the recent proceedings expect, by the very evils which they have enact- 
ed, to gain their object. It is thought that the Church, being a po- 
pular Body, must gain in the long run in this contest. The reasoning 
is : — ^ Let us then stand firm. The Veto must be admitted ; and 
' the evils in the meantime will accelerate our triumph.'' 

Others, decidedly opposed to patronage, and who have adopted the Veto 
as a stepping-stone to its abolition, think that this state of things, which 
Dr. Chalmers'^s motion contemplates as a probable result, will create an 
outcry (not the less loud that it may be misdirected and groundless, so far 
as the cause of such state of things is concerned) against patronage^ — pro- 
mote its ultimate abolition, and so tend to secure the main object which 
many of those now joining in or directing these measures, have in troth 
in view, viz. popular election of ministers by the people at large. 

That an Established Church should deliberately contemplate and 
sanction such a state of things as the probable suspension of the legal 
ministry, and of provision for the ministry, because they will not 
abandon a measure first proposed only a few years ago, and declar- 
ed by the highest tribunal to be beyond their competency, is really 
lamentable. But it requires but little reflection to perceive, moreover, 
that it is only through this state of things that the Church expects and 
means to gain its object and secure its triunYph in the course of open 
resistance to a violation of the statute laws of the realm. 

No one can believe that the Assembly, or those swaying its conduct 
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ill a moment of heat and passion, can intend that a state of things so 
injurious to the interests of religion should subsist for any length of time. 
That is incredible. But it is manifest that the • evils of that state of 
things are to be founded upon in order to strengthen the application for 
some statutory remedy. The Church plunges the country into this un- 
exampled state, and then will plead the disastrous results to the Christian 
community in the vacant parishes, which their own measure deliberately 
creates, as a ground for admitting the claims and granting the demands 
of the Church. The dissatisfaction which it is foreseen such a state of 
things will create, will, it is thought, aid them^ and operate against 
the individual patrons ; or strengthen the Church in the attempt to 
overturn the right of patronage. 

Your Lordship will easily perceive how much the evils which may 
result from the state of things which this motion contemplates, may aid 
the Church in the attempt to extort their object from the State, if its 
proceedings are not firmly resisted from the first. And their expec- 
tation to triumph in their present resolution to set the law at defiance, 
by means of the very mischief and public evils caused by that illegal 
and unconstitutional proceeding, will be increased by any encourage- 
ment, however temporary. That this is not one of the least serious con- 
sequences of the matter, must forcibly strike every one who considers 
how perseveringly and recklessly, in utter disregard of the disturbance 
of the regular action of society, of the rights of individuals, and of the 
authority of courts of law, the encroachments of clerical usurpation 
have been pushed on in other ages, with means very disproportionate to 
those which, for a time at least, the Church of Scotland may command. 

The motion of Dr. Chalmers is thus, in plain terms- — Open resist- 
ance TO THE LAW OF THE LAND. 

I have now to request your Lordship'*s attention to the manner in 
which it was immediately followed up by the Assembly. 

The regulations for carrying the Veto into effect have never yet re- 
ceived the ftnal assent of the majority of the Presbyteries of the Church 
(although the general Veto law of 1834* has,) and have been from year 
to year retransmitted by the Assembly to Presbyteries, being declared 
interim regulations^ to be acted on until finally settled. Some altera- 
tions were this year proposed — and here again was an opportunity for 
considering how the matter contained in Dr. Chalmers'*s motion was to 
be practically carried out and dealt with. The Church might then 
have said, — * We have affirmed our principle^ and announced our in- 
' tention to adhere to it if necessary. We mean to do no more. It is 

* a mistake to construe the motion as resistance, in the meantime, 
' to the law. Until we see whether we cannot get an arrangement 
' made with Parliament, we do not intend at once to set at defiance 
•• the judgment of the House of Lords, and to commence with a con- 

* tinuance of the acts, which the House of Lords have found to be ille- 
^ gal, and a violation of the duty imposed on Presbyteries by statute. 
« We suspend the further operation of the Veto.' 
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The course taken was, in express terms, to instruct the Preshyieries to 
do that which the House of Lords had found to be illegal and contrary 
to statutes ! 

The Assembly, in spite of the urgent entreaties of Dr. Cook, adopted 
the following resolution: — 

' That the General Assembly having declared, by its resolution on 
' Wednesday last, that it is " deeply impressed,^' &c. (then the terms 
' of Dr. Chalmers**s motion are quoted), and now feeling that it is inex- 

* pedient to take any step which may embarrass the proceedings of the 
^ Committee then appointed, while they retransmit the regulations and 

* re-enact them into an interim act^ direct the Presbyteries to report 
' all disputed cases'* (what is the meaning of this, when the Veto is to 
be applied, and the presentee necessarily, under the law, rejected ?) ' to 

* next General Assembly .'' 

The latter part of this motion requires explanation. By the Veto act 
and the Regulations, the Presbyteries are to admit and enforce the Veto 
— reject the presentee, if the majority are against him— and intimate 
that rejection to the patron. But then, by this resolution, they are 
to ' report disputed cases'* to the Assembly of next year. For what 
purpose ? The rejection by the Veto is final under the final law of 
1834. The individual must be declared to be rejected. The ruin to 
him by the arbitrary Veto is effected. If he chooses to withdraw, the 
patron is entitled to present again. Then what remains to be the subject 
of any reference or report.? The only matter truly to be reported w, whe- 
ther Presbyteries are to be allowed by the Assembly to exercise the jus 
devolutum. That is, in fact, all that can or was meant to be the subject 
of such report The Veto is to be permitted — the Presbyteries, by the 
regulations, are bound to permit it, and act upon it. The original law 
of 1834 (su£Scient without any regulations) remains in force. The in- 
terim Regulations are re-enacted, sent to Presbyteries, who, as a mat- 
ter of course, continue, and are bound to continue, to act on them as be- 
fore : but they are not themselves to present j^wrc devoluto, but to rejwrt 
to the next Assembly. 

In fact, the motion merely prevents the Presbyteries from attempt- 
ing during this year, after the Veto has been acted upon and enforced, 
to exercise the right of presenting themselves ywre devoluto. This is the 
only effect of the direction to report. 

Accordingly, in a reference by the Presbytery of Auchterarder to. the 
Commission of Assembly which met in August, (to which I shall af- 
terwards advert,) in consequence of the judgment finding that they were 
bound to take the presentee on trials, it was admitted and agreed by all 
that there was no necessity whatever for any reference-*-that the Pres- 
bytery should not have come to them, as their duty was said to be pre- 
scribed by and clear under the directions of the General Assembly, viz., 
to rest on the Veto law, and to refuse to take him on trials. 

A case came before the Assembly, or rather the Commission of 
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the Assembly, (being a sort of adjournment of the Assembly after it is 
dissolved,) which marked the spirit of the Church in a still more singu- 
lar manner. 

In the case of the parish of Mamock, the Presbytery had resolved to 
obey the law. This had given grievous offence, and was brought before 
the Commission of the General Assembly, who pronounced the follow- 
ing deliverance : — 

* Edinburgh^ 28<A May 1839. — The Commission took up the refer- 

* ence by the provincial Synod of Moray, referring the case of the parish 
^ of Marnock to the decision of the General Assembly. 

< Mr. Clark of Inverness, authorised by the Synod, appeared to state 
' the reference. 

* The Commission sustain the reference, and, while deeply sympa- 

* thising with the parishioners of Marnock in the circumstances in which 
^ they are placed, and duly appreciating and approving the conduct of 

* these parishioners, they instruct the Presbytery of Strathbogie to super- 
^ sede farther proceedings in the settlement of the parish till next Assem- 
^ bly," (that is, towards presenting themselves tanquam jure devoluto), 

* ui{less in the event of Mr. Edwards withdrawing bis present opposition, 
*• in which case the Commission, in accordance with the deliverance of 

* the Assembly, instruct the Pre^ytery to report the matter to the next 
^ stated meeting of the Commission thereafter. 

^ The Commission farther highly disapprove of the conduct of the said 
' Presbytery in resolving, contrary to the principles of this Church and 
*• the resolution of the General Assembly 1B3B, that the Court of Ses- 
*• sion have authority in matters relating to the induction of ministers, 
* and that it was the duty of the Presbytery to submit to their authority; 
« and in respect of their having come to such resolution, the Commission 
^ deem it necessary to prohibit, as they hereby do prohibit, the said Pres- 

* bytery from taking any steps towards the admission of Mr. Edwards,"* 
(the presentee who had been vetoed), ^ before the next General Assem- 
^ bly, in any event, as they shall be answerable.^ 

Thus, then, a Presbytery having resolved to obey the law, and having 
acknowledged that the Court of Session had jurisdiction as to the in- 
duction of ministers, to the extent of the judgment of the House of 
Lords, this Presbytery is censured for what they have done, and are 
prohibited from giving effect to the presentation in favour of Mr. 
Edwards. 

There is no extent of actual opposition to law, to which these views 
of the independent authority of the Church do not directly lead ; and 
the pretexts are innumerable, on which every point whatever may be 
brought within the province and jurisdiction of the Church. An example 
may be given of the sort of reasoning which is resorted to in support 
of ecclesiastical usurpation. 

In the Weekly Tracts now publishing by clergymen of the Church, 
which are addressed, apparently from their style, chiefly to the lower 
orders, the following line of argument, in defence of the refusal to 
obey the law, is pursued. It is said that a clear distinction subsists. 
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^ between violation of the law^ and the breach of an obligation or 
condition^ express or implied r That though the Church may have 
broken, (which is of course denied,) ' the contract with the State, by 
*• which she has been adopted as the Established Church of Scotland,** — 
yet this would be ^ something totally different from disobedience to the 
' law f — Keeping out of view (independently of the strange casuistry of 
the doctrine itself) the plain fact, that this contract or adoption by the 
State is matter of statute and of law. 

Then it is said, a misunderstanding may arise as to the contract with 
the State, as it is called, — that is, the Church Courts may dispute the im- 
port and meaning of the statutes by which the Establishment was consti- 
tuted. In that case, ^ The Church is not bound (it is argued) to take the 
*• opinion of the civil courts as a rule of her own judgment, or even as 

< determining what the State''s views of the terms of the Establishment 
^ are !^ The Church then is to go to the State. Well ; but in the mean 
time, and till the statutes are altered, is she to obey the law ? The 
argument tells the people — that she is not; for while making this appli- 
cation — while < doing this, the Church is at liberty, or rather is bound, 
^ to adhere to what she considers to be the right condition of her being 
^ recognised by the State as a Church of Christ f — That any fault in 
doing this is at the worst only breach of contract, "not disobedience to the 
law!! 

Can any thing be more alarming, or practically mischievous, than 
such Jesuitical doctrines f The courts of law are not to interpret the 
statutes for the ministers of the Church. — They are entitled and bound to 
act on their own interpretation of them. To them the courts of law 
are not to give the meaning and import of the legislature, in adopting 
and settling a particular constitution for the Church : — But 200 years 
and more after its institution, the Church is entitled to put its own 
meaning on the statutes — to act on its own decision,— ^md then to 
put forth the plea, that a breach of contract in regard to statutory ohli" 
gatifm, is not violation of the law, but is the duty of the Church I 

Then follows an argument, that every command of a Court of law is 
not to be obeyed, even in the character of subjects. — ^ Putting all 
^ Church questions out of the way, will it be held that individuals, and 
*• societies, in any community, are morally bound to comply with every 

* ordinance of the civil power, of whatsoever kind it may be ? As long 
*• indeed as they recognize the civil power as legitimate, they are bound 
' to submit to whatever it may inflict as the penalty of their not com- 
' plying. Their persons, their properties, they must leave at its dis- 

* posal. But when they are required to act in accordance with what 
*• it enjoins, they must consider, not merely whether the power itself is 
^ legitimate, but also, whether the particular exercise of it in the in- 
^ stance in question is so.^ In short, subjects must submit to the pen-- 
altj/ of disobedience, so long as they acknowledge the authority to be 
lawful. Then it is added, ' It is not said, that when the civil power, 

* in any case, issues an order, subjects are at liberty to choose whether 

< they will obey it or submit to the punishment of disobedience ; that 
^ they have an option and alternative in the matter, and may use their 

F 
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discretion. The obligation to obey, is, so far as it goes^ positive and 
peremptory. But there is room for a question, how far does Ugof 
Certainly, it reaches as far as the authority which claims obedience. 
But has that authority no boundary ? The word of God certainly 
recognises in the most explicit manner the authority of civil mlefg^ 
and most emphatically enforces the duty of subjects to obey magis- 
trates. And the use which has been made of its rules on this subject, 
would lead us to conclude, that it makes obedience to magistrates the 
paramount, almost the only duty of subjects, to which all other con- 
siderations must give way. But the language of Holy Scripture is, 
first. Fear God ; then. Honour the King ; and none who are not pre- 
pared to resolve the whole system of religion and morality together, 
mto a mere matter of civil and political institution, and to hold that 
not the Church only, but all law of every kind, is the mere creature 
of the State, will a£Brm that cases may not occur in which subjects, 
not only may, but must refuse to mal:e the ordinance of the civil 
power the rule of their conduct, without any imputation of sedition or 
rebellion, nay, with the highest praise of piety and patriotism. The 
civil power, then, may stretch its authority over its subjects, — over 
certain individuals or societies, — to a point at which th'ey shall be 
bound to refuse their concurrence, without prejudice to their allegiance 
in all competent matters, and their general loyalty and obedience.* 
I do not think such views were as openly stated by the dissenters in 
E!dinburgh some years ago, who refused to# pay the assessment on 
householders for the Edinburgh clergy. And it is added that the 
Church asserts, that in this instance, ^ the civil power has stretched to 
' this point, that it has transcnressed its proper province f— ^The doctrine 
uBifoTlj mamtained by ev^y ChuTchf wU Insisting on its independ- 
ence of civil jurisdictions, in regard to the particular point, no matter 
what it may have been, on which the contest for ecclesiastical usurpation 
began. And hence the conclusion is, that the Church is to act upon her 
opinion, that the House of Lords have gone beyond their jurisdiction. 

Then it is maintained that in this country there ^ is no overriding 
' court to keep all tribunals to their proper province, and determine 

* authoritatively the respective bounds of their jurisdiction.'' The Chureh 
Courts are entitled to act without any such controul, because none such 
exist, and the Civil Court is acting illegally in attempting to interpret 
the law for their guidance and direction. 

Again, discussing the question whether the last judgment of the 
Court of Session, finding that the Presbytery are bound to take Mr. 
Young OB trials, in performance of the statutory duty which the House 
of Lords has found is imposed by statute on the Presbyteries of the 
Church, it is maintained,-—' But not only is the Church not bound to 

< pay such deference to the decision of the civil courts, she is not at 

* liberty to do so. It is admitted, that in honour and conscience we 
' are bound to regard the declaratory finding of the civil courts* as equi- 

< valent to a direct order. And, moreover, it is admitted, that if we 

< can, we are bound to obey it as such. Whenever the Court of Ses- 

* sion and the House of Lords declared, that in tbeir judgment we bad 
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< acted illegally) this mere intimation of their opinion had, so far as we 

* were concerned, all the force of the most peremptory command 

*• And the same reasons which made it impossible for us to yield at 
« the very first, make it impossible for us to yield now ; and must 
' make- it impossible for us ever to yield. It is not a point of honour 
^ for which we are contending; that might be conceded. It is not a 
^ question of doubtful expediency upon which a new light might break 
^ upon us. It is not a mere sullen mood of obstinacy, out of which 
^ we might be coaxed, or cajoled, or compelled. It is a matter of 

< plain and high principle. It is true, indeed, in one sense, we formed 

< our decision originally under a mistaken apprehension of what the 
^ civil courts would determine to be the law of the land. But we were 

* under no mistake in regard to the law of Christ, We thought that 

* the law of the land allowed — we were sure that the law of Christ re- 
' quired — us to decide as we did decide. And whatsoever the law of 
^ the land may now be found, or may be made to say, the law of Christ 
^ is not changed — the law of Christ requires that we abide still by our 

* decision. The question, should this man be pastor of Christ^s flock 

* in this parish, has already been settled according to the mind of Christ, 
^ No new element has arisen to alter or affect our view of the mind of 
^ Christ, as applicable to such a case. The decision of the civil court 
' may shew, that it is less in accordance with the law of the land than 

* we thought, that Mr. Young should be rejected ; — can it ever shew 

< that it is more in accordance with the mind of Christ that he should 
« be settled ?' 

Then it is said, it is better not to admit any technical grounds, or to 
prolong the warfare, but to bring it to a jioint. And it is added, ^ This 
^ is the true reason of our refusing to proceed to his trials and settle- 

* ment. We have no authority from Christ, the Head of the Church, 

* to settle him against the will of the Christian people. This is our 

* answer to Mr. Young, and to the high authority which he pleads. 

* We dare not abandon or compromise this broad principle. We dare 

< not take a single step which would seem, or might be supposed to im- 

* ply — that, notwithstanding the solemnly declared dissent of the flock, 

* and the deliberate judgment of the whole Church — we yet might 
^ possibly, unless additional objections occurred, be induced to admit 

* this pastor. We dare not give any countenance to the idea, that 
^ after having decided, on views connected with the glory of God and 

* the good of souls, what is the course of duty, any earthly consideration 
^ can be allowed to sway our conduct. 

* We must refuse, therefore, to do what Mr. Young asks, — and 
^ what the civil courts pronounce him to be entitled to ask :• — 1. Be- 

* cause, the Church has staked upon this precise issue, the whole of her 

< independent jurisdiction, — her very existence, in fact, as a Church of 

* Christ, deriving authority from Christ alone, and bound to yield un- 

< reserved obedience to none but Christ alone. In administering his 

< laws, she cannot suffer any judgment of a human tribunal, or any 
^ consideration of earthly expediency, to interfere as an element. The 

* attempt to control her in the execution of this high trust must be re- 
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^ sisted ; and so far from being a reason why she should depart from a 
^ position which she has conscientiously, and out of a regard to Chrises 
^ laws, assumed, the interposition of any other power, the introduction 
^ of any extraneous impulse, is the very reason why she should take her 

< stand on that position, — firm and immovable as a rock. 2. Because 
^ nothing has occurred, in the least, to warrant a change or modifica- 
^ tion of the solemn decision to which the Church has already come, in 

* the deliberate rejection of Mr. Young. If it was the Church'^s duty 
^ to reject Mr. Young, it would have been a sin in the Church to pro- 
^ ceed to his settlement ; and the sinfulness of such an act would have 

* depended on the immutable principles of Christ'*s government over 

* bis Church and people. The same act would be sinful now ; and no 
^ laws, and no interpretation of any laws, can oblige the Church to sin. 
^ The State may impose and enforce a law which the Church cannot 

* without sin obey. The State may punish or persecute the Church 
^ for disobedience ; but the Church must still disobey. When the pre- 

* sent law of patronage was enacted, it was not understood as compell- 
^ ing the Church to intrude unacceptable and unsuitable presentees. 

< She did so voluntarily ; therefore she had the greater sin. Now, for 
^ the first time, by the late decision, the law is interpreted as imposing 

* on the Church the obligation of doing, what she did too often of her 

< own accord, but what now she would gladly cease from doing any longer. 
^ But the law cannot make that duty, which still is, in its own nature, 
^ sin. The Church'^s course is plain : Let her testify, — ^let her suffer 

* if need be ; but, let her not abandon the position in which now, as of 
^ old, she is called to glorify God, and to contend for the crown and 

* kingdom of her Divine Lord and only Head.' 

These are the practical views which the clergy of the Church and 
and their supporters are endeavouring, in weekly tracts, in which they 
are calling on the people to strengthen the hands of the Assembly's 
Committee, to disseminate throughout the country. 

In the course of a week after the publication I have last quoted ap- 
peared, the Commission of the General Assembly, at its meeting 
in August, took up a reference by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
for advice as to the course which they should follow, in consequence 
of the judgment finding that they were bound and astricted to take 
Mr. Young on trials as presentee, and, if found qualified, bound 
and astricted to receive and admit him as minister of the parish. Mr. 
Young had formally intimated that judgment to the Presbytery, and 
called on them to obey the law ; to the efiect of ascertaining if there is 
truly, in the opinion of the Church, any objection whatever personal to 
him, in regard to ministerial gifts and qualifications, or otherways. The 
Presbytery applied to the Commission for advice ; and that body, fol- 
lowing up the motion in May of Dr. Chalmers, came to the following 
resolution :— 

* The Commission having heard the reference from the Presbytery 

* of Auchterarder, sustain the same. The Commission are of opinion 
^ that the application of Mr. Young is incompetent, not only because 

* he was finally r^ected by. a sentence of Presbytery, which was not 
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< appealed from — a similar application having been directed to be re- 
^ fiised by the Assembly of 1838, but also because it would be a com- 
*' plete violation of the fundamental principles of the Churchy in con- 
^ travention of her standing laws^ and in defiance of the authority of 

* last General Assembly, who, on a report of the Auchterarder case be- 
^ ing laid before them, declared that no presentee should be forced up- 
^ on the people ; as also, because it was opposed to the sentence of the 
^ Commission in May last. And the Commission are farther of opi- 

< nion, that no sentence of the civil court can jtistify their compliance. 
^ The Commission farther considered the motion which was made by 

* the minority of the Presbytery, to take Mr. Young on his trials, here- 

* bi/ prohibit the Presbytery in any event on taking Mr, Young on his 

* trials^ as they shall be accountable,'* 

This proceeding completely illustrates the nature and practical effects 
of the principles at present adopted by the Church. 

I abstain from any comment on this last occurrence. 

But I wish to direct the attention of your Lordship to the princi- 
ples maintained by Mr. Candlish in the Commission of the Assembly, 
in supporting this resolution. 

< He would simply ask whether the Church was prepared to induct 
^ in this case, not because they had changed their views, not because 

* they had come to see it to be their duty, as a court of the Church of 
'Christ, to induct a man contrary to the will of the people ; but mere- 

* ly because another tribunal — to which in all matters they cannot re- 

< cognise subjection — had interposed. Such an interference afforded 

< only another reason for standing fast in the course which had been 

* adopted. With regard to the parish of Auchterarder, had the House 
« any evidence that it was less reclaiming than before P — that Mr. 

* Young would be the minister of more than two individuals ? Was 

< the Commission prepared to induct a man as pastor, when the flock 

< declared conscientiously that he could not edify their souls ? The 
' members of Christ's body were not be spoken of precisely as children, 

< over whom the Church should assert arbitrary power — over whom 

< they should exercise any power. They were not to be spoken of as 

* children would be with reference to tutors. Their standing was far 

< more high and sacred than to permit them to be trampled on by the 
« arbitrary power of a patron, or of Church Courts. Did they not find 

< the Christian people — not the ministers and elders — were very differ- 

* ently spoken of through the whole New Testament ; * To these we 

* speak as unto wise men ; judge what we say T The apostles recog- 

< nised the standing of the Christian people as so high, that even they 

< must reverence it Was not the sacred responsibility laid on the peo- 

< pie of frying the spirits ? And was it consistent with this responsi- 

< bility that the flock of Christ should be represented in depreciating 

< terms ? The members of the Church Courts were appointed, not to 

< lord it over God's heritage, as if they had power to disregard the voice 

< of the people, and induct an unacceptable presentee.' 

We have thus, then, the proof what are the consequences to the 
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-country of these doctrines as to the independent and divine jurisdiction 
of the Established Church in ecclesiastical matters, and of the right 
of the Establishment to determine for itself, what is to be taken as an 
ecclesiastical and what a civil matter. 

I would simply ask, of what avail are any regulations and provisions 
of the legislature in establishing a National Church, if the latter are to 
act upon these pretensions ? Those which have been established for 
centuries are declared to be of no authority, and the judgments of the 
highest tribunals in the country openly set at defiance, on the ground 
that they are of no avail against the Church courts. 

In supporting such doctrines, men forget that they are subjects of 
the country and chat the law recognizes no independent and separate 
character in the person of any members of the Established Church, 
whether ministers or laymen, which exempts them from the jurisdiction 
of the Courts which are to, interpret the laws. If the decrees of the 
Courts are inconsistent with the private views of individuals as Chris- 
tians, respecting the powers which Church Courts should possess, they 
ought to remember, that it is only from them, as members of the Ksta^ 
blishmenty that such obedience to the law is required in these matters 
which they think beyond the controul of law. Their plain duty is to 
leare the EstaUibhmentwhen they cannot obey the law. As members 
of a Dissenting persuasion, they can establish, for those who belong 
to the same opinions, any standard they choose to settle for the autho- 
rity of the Church Courts of such bodies, or for the standing of the 
Christian people in the Church. But the law holds the members of 
the Established Church to be members of a body, which, receiving pri- 
vileges, benefits, and emoluments by force of law, has been subjected to 
legal restraints in the very matters in which, when conscience prohibits 
such restraints, the law also protects and leaves ^ree all who cannot on 
such terms be members of the Established Church. 

But, to retain the status and emoluments which have been received 
in the character of members of the Established Church, and yet to de- 
clare, that the Church Courts and churchmen are exempted from the 
authority of the tribunals of the country, is precisely one of the most 
dangerous pretensions of the Church of Rome, and utterly at variance 
with the Confession of Faith. 

So palpable is this inconsistency, that it has lately been argued that 
the claim of exemption from obedience to the civil power, which the 
Confession of Faith condemns, applies only to exemption of the person 
and property of members of the Established Church : But, obedience to 
the law is not implied in the condemnation of this doctrine in the Con- 
fession of Faith ! ! 



All this ferment has been raised by the Assembly, and these peril- 
ous and alarming questions have been brought on as to the powers 
of the Church, and its relation to the State, because the Supreme Court 
of Scotland, and the House of Lords, decided that it was beyond the 
power of the Church, as an Establishment^ to pass the Veto, in respect 
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of the statutes defining on that point the constitution of the Church. 
And yet what is now the actual admission publicly made by Dr. Chal- 
mers, as to his own opinion respecting the competency and propriety of 
that step P Why, that the Veto was incompetent, — that the Church 
should have gone to the legislature in the first instance, — that he did not 
think that the Church could competently enact the measure, which he 
himself proposed in 1833, and that his opinion was overborne. 

This is no unimportant fact in the review of this controversy, and iii 
the consideration of the views, as to the independent jurisdiction and au^ 
thority of the Church, on which the Church, on the motion of Dr. Chal- 
mers, has now taken its stand. 

I think it right to quote his statements on this matter. 

Dr. Chalmers said, ^ there is one reason special to myself, why the 

* position to which we are now brought, in virtue of this decision by 
*• the House of Lords, should be to my mind not so embarrassing, not 
^ so inexplicable, as many do imagine it. I, who first moved the Veto 
^ law, which has now had an adverse sentence pronounced upon it by 
^ the highest civil judicatory in this realm, feel no difficulty at least in 

* stating my own view of the course which ought in consequence thereof 

* to be taken. It may look a little overwhelming, first to have made a 

* motion which was defeated in the Assembly by a majority of twelve ; 
^ and then, after it had been carried on the following year by another^ 

* to have it again defeated, or rather overborne by a power without the 
^ Assembly, and that too a power, resistance to which might put to ha-^ 
^ zard the very existence of the church establishment in Scotland. This 

< looks formidable enough ^ and yet I am at no loss for what I deem 

< our clear and incumbent part, which, if but adopted, will, I think, 

* make good for us a clear and satisfactory outgoing to the whole of the 
*' perplexity. I have only to repeat the suggestion which I made six 
^ years ago, at the outset of this measure, to its friends and supporters ; 

* and which I dare say they now regret they have not acted on. What 

< I then thought and wish^, and to which at that time I gave utterance 
^ in a club or conclave of advisers, I have only now to declare aloud in 
^ the open Assembly. The identical thing which then was whispered 

< in the ear, I have only now to proclaim upon the house top.*** 

He then stated his views as to the duties and powers of Presbyteries 
in judging of the fitness of a presentee for the particular charge to which 
be has been appointed, and of the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Church Courts in that respect — ^and declared that his opinion from the 
first had been, that the right course to follow was, that the Church 
should assert, as a general principle, the right of presbyteries to 
take into consideration every circumstance which touched the fitness of a 
presentee^ and then go .to Parliament, that the concurrence of the legisla- 
ture, as to the effect which might be given to the will of the people, 
might be obtained, for the purpose of * making sure that we did not 

* forfeit' that which the State can give or withhold. 
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' That was the only principle on which I can vindicate the advice 
' then given ; and my only regret now is that it was not taken. I now 

* regret with all my heart that my fears were overruled, by the high 
^ legal authority of those whom I felt to be greatly more competent than 

* myself for a judgment on the eflPects of the step which was actually re- 
' solved upon. But better late than never. The very measure which 

* I then advised, and which, if consented to, would have prevented the 
^ BLUNDEB, I now advise over again, and that for the purpose of repair- 

* ing it.' 

Whatever may be the motives for the advice which Dr. Chalmers 
gave to the ' high legal authority' by whom he was overruled, this plain 
practical conclusion follows from the admission, viz. that the course 
taken was in his opinion incompetent and illegal on the part of the 
Church as an establishment — whatever, in the abstract, and apart from 
her relation to the State, he might hold it to be within her power. 
Even if he looked to the competency of the measure by an Establish- 
ment, chiefly as likely to lead to the separation from the Church of the 
legal provision in parishes for ministers — the measure on that limited 
ground alone, must in his opinion have been incompetent on the part 
of an Established Church, of which that provision is one of the distin- 
guishing marks. 

On this point, his original conviction as a churchman^ is of far greater 
importance than the opinions of the lawyers to whom he deferred. It 
could not be on the question, taken as a mere legal point on the construc- 
tion of the statutes, that Dr. Chalmers urged his views so anxiously on 
Lord Moncreiff and Mr. Solicitor-General Cockbum, and attached to 
them so much . importance, that he takes the somewhat unusual step 
of recording the difference of opinion in private deliberations, between 
the framers of a public measure. He has certainly asserted his claim to 
the merit of having wished to take a miich more cautious, constitutional, 
and even more legal course, than that, which against his own judgment, 
and in deference to the opinions of others, he then so gallantly pro- 
posed and unhesitatingly defended. 

I am afraid that this admission must detract something from the 
weight due to his views and proposals on a great public question. No 
one could have imagined that his own conviction as a churchman was 
opposed to the competency and propriety of the practical measure, which 
in 1833 he proposed at once for immediate adoption by the Assembly 
as an Established Church, without waiting for the concurrence of the 
State. 

But the material point for reflection, and for the consideration of 
others is, that the very author of this measure — (which he claims as pe- 
culiarly his own) — believed, as a churchman, the course which the 
Church took to be, for an establishment, unconstitutional and unsafe. 
As a civilian and a lawyer^ he could not think that his opinion (though 
it has turned out the better one) was to be urged upon and maintained 
against ' the high legal authority to which he deferred.' But as a 
churchman^ — deeply interested in and having reflected much on the 
principles of an established churchy and on the relation of the Church 
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to the State — the opinion which he held in private before these dis- 
cussions arose, before the Church was committed to any step, is of 
the highest importance. When we are told that the decision of the 
House of Lords assails the independence of the Church and invades 
the rights which it derives from its Great Head, — when the country 
is so loudly called upon to support the Church in her resolution to act 
in defiance and in disregard of that judgment ; it is enough for most 
now to know, that the course originally adopted, and which is so resolute- 
ly adhered to, was, in the deliberate judgment of Dr. Chalmers, against 
the duty of the Church as an establishment^ and beyond her competency 
as such — «nd that the very embarrassments in which the Church is 
placed, were fully in his view and predicted by him. 

* Better late than never.' Alas ! he does not now, when it is not too 
late, propose to do the thing which he formerly wished. * The mea- 
' sure which I then advised, and which if consented to, would have pre- 

* vented the blunder, I now advise over again, and that for the pur- 

* pose of repairing it.' Why, the thing originally advised is not what Dr. 
Chalmers now proposes. * The blunder' which he desired to prevent is not 
now * to be repaired."* Such is not the motion, which, on his proposition, 
the general Assembly adopted. How is the Blunder of not Jirst get- 
ting the concurrence of the State, before acting on the views of the As- 
sembly and enforcing the Veto, corrected or repaired ? The course taken 
is the very reverse. ' We did right — we did what was within our 

power — ^what was perfectly constitutional, fitting and proper for an 
establishment to do, without consulting the State or taking the State 
along with us : Therefore we adhere to it, be the consequences what 
they may. True, the Courts have found that the State ought to 
have been taken along with us — what is that to us ? We cannot 
then claim what the law will not give us. But we^ one of the two 
bodies interested in the matter,* chose to act for ourselves — we adhere 
to what we did — we desire the other to concur in what has been done^ 
s,nA finally done, by us. — If not, we abide by that measure without 
regard to results.' 
This is the language and result of the motion. Dr. Chalmers ad- 
mits that, ^ from his own inability to put his motion into a practical 

* shape,'* he gave it to others for this purpose, and one is led to suspect 
that he had not seen the practical shape which in their hands \xdid assume. 
It may have been originally as strong in assertion of principle, — but it is 
strange that, if he had seen the practical result of the motion as framed, 
he should have made the disclosure I have now alluded to, — much 
more have declared that he wished to *■ repair the blunder' he had 
in vain attempted to prevent. * Better to do it late than never!' That 
was what it was expected (I may say, known) that Dr. Chalmers intend-- 
ed to do. But for what purpose this disclosure and statement, looking 
to the motion which he actually brought forward P What acknowledge 
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ment, still more, what reparation^ is there of ^ the blunder ?^ By 
disclosing his original private conviction, Dr. Chalmers has deprived 
the Church of the whole weight of his authority as a Churchman in 
support of its present position; while that, which he actually proposes, 
just leaves ^ the blunder"* precisely where it was, without abatement, 
counteraction, or palliative. 

When the thing has been done, — when thfe practical consequences 
of the Establishment following its own course without the concufxei»e 
of the Legislature, are demonstrated and brought home to tbe Church 
hy tbe judgment of the House of Lords, and by its admitted results ; — 
then to ask the Legisktare to nUeve them of these results, which may 
deprive the Church of its sustentation, and at the same time to persist 
in carrying the measure, which had been declared illegal, into effect, 
seems but an imperfect mode of repairing the blunder. Those who ori- 
ginally differed from him in the 'cluhor conclave^ would, 1 suppose, enter 
into that equally with Dr. Chalmers. All who have taken a step 
against law, but to which they resolve to adhere, naturally wish to be 
relieved of the consequences of the illegal act, and to obtain for 
it the sanction of legality. The law, as found by the House of 
Lords, cannot be altered but by act of Parliament. There was no- 
thing peculiar then in suggesting such an application. It had no 
more connection with Dr. Cbalmers'^s private opinion than with the 
opinions to which he deferred. The blunder was m no degree repaired, 
if the state will not concur. What was * the blunder r Why, doing 
the thing without the concurrence of the other Body interested in 
the measure. Two great Bodies were equally interested,- — two (Dr. 
Chalmers says) independent, co-ordinate Bodies, — each in its own 
sphere and department. A mutual relation subsisted between them, 
which was the subject of acts of Parliament made by the one, and not 
hitherto repudiated by the other. A thing was done by the one directly 
affecting these statutes, without consulting or communicating with the 
other. There was no desire for a disunion — none for assertion of inde- 
pendence. Then ought the other great B(^y to have been ccmsulted 
before the measure was passed which affeqted their mutual relation ? 
^ Yes," says Dr. Chalmers, ' 1 always thought so ; we ought to have 
^ taken the state along with us. Let us now repair ^^ the BiiUNDBR ^^ 

* we committed. The consequences will be serious. I said, from the 

* first, that the course we took was wrong. Better late than never. Now, 

* take the course I at first suggested.^ 

Is that done ? Not at all. The Church does not now go to Parlia- 
ment saying, * We admit that, as an Establishment, we cannot go against 

* the acts of Parliament. They impose on Presbyteries, as the Church 

* Courts of an Establishment, a clear duty. But we think that condi- 
^ tion is too stringent ; it fetters us too much. We admit that both 

* parties must concur in an alteration. We wish to reconcile our plan 
^ with what has been found by the courts to be the conditions of the 
^ Establishment, or to have the law altered by one who alone can alter 
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* it. Our duty is clear : We do not refuse to perform it : We do not 

* continue to enforce the Veto until we get the sanction of the State : 

* We do not discuss or reassert the law : We obey it : We shall con- 

* tinue to act as we did until 1834: We were in error in think- 
< ing we could relieve ourselves of our statutory duties imposed on us as 

* an £!stablishment : We are required to take on trials, and to receive 

* and admit, qualified presentees : We see that it is our judgment which 

* is to decide,— that we must exercise it, — and we intend to do : But we 

* think the will of the people ought to be expressed, and effect given 
^ to the same, — that no one should call upon us to take him on trials 

* whom the people refuse: And we now propose to you so and so."* 

This would have been the course to adopt ; repairing the blunder as 
Dr. Cook proposed ; and then going to Parliament with whatever pro- 
position the Assembly thought proper to propose. 

But the course is this — 'We have, without consulting you, adopted a 
particular measure. The courts have decided it to be beyond our powers. 
Certain effects we know must follow from their judgments. We cannot 
avert these or help ourselves. But we re-assert what we have done, be^ 
fore now coming to you We declare that it isjinal. At the least we go 
that length without consulting you We have solemnly and irrevoca- 
bly declared that we will not depart from the step taken : — We have 
directed our Presbyteries to enforce it, be the consequences what they 
may. We tell you, the other party interested, that we do so adhere to 
that which we have done. Nay, more, we tell you the judgment of the 
House of Lords is wrong ; we intend to demonstrate to you that the 
opinions of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Brougham are utterly 
wrong. But if you think them right, we declare that the Establish- 
ed Church will not perform the duty which the original statutes im- 
pose upon her ; she will not give effect to the judgment of the House 
of Lords, be the consequences what they may. But now give your 
consent to what we have done. The consequences are most serious to 
us as an Establishment. We see that we may forfeit the provision for 
the ministry when the Veto is acted on. Hence, consent then, — it 
will be a very convenient way to repair the blunder we have committed, 
and to get us out of the difficulty. We ought not to have acted before 
consulting you ; you are the other great body in the relation of 
Church and State ; you fixed certain matters which we did not refuse 
to take from you as so fixed. We have done something directly in 
face of these statutes — so the Court have found. But we abide bv our 
acts ; we mean to enforce them whether you will or not ; but we ask 
you to consent as the course, which we think best for us."* 

Is it not plain, that, on Dr. Chalmers'*s own acknowledgment of * the 

* blunder,' the Church should, if they concurred with him in his views 
as a churchman, have withdrawn, or suspended, at least, this Veto, 
and have gone to Parliament with a proposal, before doing anything 
themselves. 

'^IVue, the leading supporters of Dr. Chalmers view the whole original 
question in a different light from that which this confession by him im- 
plies. They take different ground. I fear, those who ' put his motion 
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* into practical shape,'' gave it a turn which he did not perceive. But, 
with the country, with the government, and the legislature, it is matter of 
important reflection to know, that the course which has produced these 
embarrassments, was originally adopted against the deliberate judgment 
of a man, in whose genius and talents Scotland takes such pride, and 
whose zeal for the welfare or the privileges of the Church, is second surely 
to none. 



III. I am persuaded that your Lordship will regard these proceed- 
ings, on the part of the Assembly of the Church of Scotland, as fruit- 
ful sources of embarrassment, and as containing the elements of much 
confusion and disorder. 

The open announcement, by an Established Church, that they will 
continue to act in violation of statutes, disregarding a solemn judgment 
of the House of Lords, obtained on an appeal taken by themselves in 
order to settle and determine the competency of their proceedings, is an 
alarming and unexampled proceeding. 

The measure affects the civil rights of parties secured by statute. 
That wrong should be done^ openly, deliberately, and without disguise, by 
continuing to invade and encroach upon these rights; and that the parties 
should be told, that the judgments of the Courts of Law are to be set 
at defiance, and to afford them no protection, is no light matter. But, 
that such an unexampled occurrence should take place on the part of 
the Established Churchy and in the present day, when that Establish- 
ment has experienced, to its astonishment, such fierce assaults on the 
principle of an establishment, from an important part of the religious 
community of Scotland, the old Presbyterian Dissenters, does appear 
most singular infatuation. 

It is not perhaps easy to say that there are any more serious conse- 
quences from these proceedings, than the wrong done to civil right and 
the disregard of the judgments of Courts of Law. 

The strong feeling of injustice which such proceedings necessarily 
engenders, and the general sense of the danger which such an ex- 
ample creates, tends to alienate many from the Establishment — to 
occasion doubts with some as to the peculiarities in that Constitution, 
which gives, for a time at least, to agitation and extreme opinions such 
predominance, and to create a distrust of the views and objects of 
the clergy in their proper sphere. There is no stronger or more 
universal feeling among mankind, than the sense of injustice : — For 
all feel that their own rights may be the subject of attack from one 
quarter or another. And the necessity of protection by Courts of Jus- 
tice, and of obedience and submission to final decrees of such Courts, 
on questions either of right or power, is pressed on the minds of all by 
the exigencies of daily life, and by constant observation of the incalcu- 
lable evils which would result from the absence of such protection and 
such authority. 

So strong and general is this feeling throughout the country on this 
subject, that I am assured from many quarters, that, with the exception 
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of a newspaper supported by ministers of the Church as a religious 
paper, and of one other newspaper, all the newspapers throughout 
Scotland, of whatever politics, have condemned the conduct and acts of 
the Church throughout these proceedings. 

But I fairly own, that the wrong to civil rights, and the disregard 
and defiance of the judgments protecting these rights, appear to me to 
be but a part of the considerations which this review of the proceedings 
of the Church opens up. 

Usurpation is the fruitful parent of a multitude of wrongs ; and 
those embarked in it are soon led, (even if the original spirit were not 
one of intolerance), to defend and support themselves when they have 
the power, by greater acts of injustice, in order to overcome opposition, 
or to stifle and crush complaint. 

I beg to request the attention of your Lordship, 1st, To the conduct 
proposed to be followed towards those who have opposed the Veto act as 
incompetent ; and, 2d, To the assumption of power by which this 
course has been defended. 

It has often struck dispassionate observers as a remarkable fact, with 
how much disregard the clergy, once placed in cures in Scotland, often 
treat the rights and status of Licentiates. In no Church, probably, is 
the status of the individual licensed to preach the gospel, kept in such 
inferiority to the status of the minister who has got a benefice, as in 
the popular Church of Scotland, or his rights so little attended to, 
when any question occurs in the Church. 

In passing the Veto act, the risk of grievous cruelty, of frightful and 
galling injustice to licentiates, was utterly disregarded. It was no 
^ight matter to subject the numerous class of young men, who had ob- 
tained their licences to the perfect satisfaction of the Church itself, to 
such an ordeal, which, on entering into their profession, they had no 
reason to anticipate^ and from the very notion of which many a pious 
and sensitive mind would shrink with aversion. But it is not to pre- 
sent licentiates alone, that the matter is important. The clerical 
profession, or rather I should say, the desire of entering on the 
office of the holy ministry, determines a person"*s views, studies, and pur- 
suits for life — requires great labour, the study of many years, great sacri- 
fices in early life, through which the hopes of future usefulness, and 
the prospect of that reward to which the faithful pastor may aspire, per- 
haps could alone support many a young man, during years of early dis- 
cipline, privation, and obscurity. The incidental and collateral openings 
for any livelihood connected with the Scotch Church, may be said to be so 
rare, as not to exist. A parochial charge is the object of the licentiate, 
and his only object ; and, when obtained, the income after all leaves 
him a life of struggle, of care, and of anxiety. The Church undertakes 
the direction of the studies of those desirous of entering the Church, — 
prescribes their studies, — takes them under its peculiar charge for three 
or four years in the Divinity classes, where the Professors have oppor- 
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tunities, which they faithfully employ, of studying and directing the 
views of the candidates for the Church, — prescribes and appoints trials 
of every qualification and gift by the Presbytery from which the young 
man is to receive his license, which declares him qualified to preach the 
gospel, to assist the ministers of the Church, and qualified to receive 
a presentation to any living. 

These trials are of a very important and serious description, — they 
may, and do, extend to every thing the Church chooses to prescribe 
and to exact, in addition to a course, I believe, of eight years of 

[>revious study. They relate to attainments in literature and theo- 
ogy — ^to dispositions — views of pastoral duties — and fitness for tlie 
same in all points. I am not aware of any limit, either to the na- 
ture of the inquiries, or to the strictness of the examinations which 
the Presbyteries may conduct. The candidate for orders must preach 
and lecture to the Presbytery : — They need not pass him on \iv& first 
trials, but may remit him again to his studies. They may direct and 
exhort him as to the mode and style and objects of his preaching : — 
They have full opportunities of judging of his fitness for the duties and 
labours of the ministry, — the Church may reject him if, on any ground 
whatever, they think him unfit. The Church has unlimited authority 
to reject, — unlimited authority to select,— on any views which they 
choose, so as to secure the best possible class and order of licentiates : — 
Upon their power to reject those seeking for licenses there is no re- 
striction. 

There is no degree of watchfulness, of jealousy, and strictness, which 
they may not enforce, — and the greater the vigilance the better. They 
have it in their power to direct the views of pastoral duty, — the style of 
preaching, — the objects of clerical duty which shall be attended to : — 
and the very fact that these examinations are conducted by such a court 
as a Presbytery, is a sufficient warrant that there can be no remissness 
through the carelessness of an individual. 

Above all, the estimate and view of pastoral duty, which the candi- 
date possesses, who is desirous to enter the ministry — the seriousness of 
his views — the sincerity of his religious feelings — and the devotional 
turn of his mind, are the very first and most important points of inquiry 
by the Presbytery before they grant the license. The young man must 
have been for four years undcir Divinity professofs, with whom he goes 
through constant exercises in every branch of his intended duty ; — they 
have ample opportunities, before they grant their testimonials, of judging 
of the frame and temper of his mind. Then the exercises before the 
Presbytery, to whom he must preach and lecture repeatedly, (and the 
Church can prosecute these trials as far as they choose), may surely 
enable the Presbytery, experienced ministers of the Church, to see 
most satisfactorily whether the individual is coming forward with pro- 
per notions as to the functions and objects of the ministry, and pos- 
sesses the religious feelings and devotional turn of mind essential for 
the sacred character. The protection is or may be here complete. The 
Presbyteries are bound to protect the country, by the manner in which 
they select candidates for the ministry. And tliere is no degree of rigour 
or anxiety in these trials which could or ought to be complained of. 
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When these trials are gone through, and the individual is licensed 
by the Church itself, and has obtained, perhaps after much anxiety and 
long delay, a presentation, (and it is not immaterial here to notice, 
that so small are the livings of the Scotch clergy, that such a thing is 
hardly known once in fifty years, I believe, that to any of the family of 
the patron, the living is ever an object, or the Church entered by any 
of that class), what can be so cruel, — what injustice so great, as that 
the Church itself shall then allow the majority of the congregation at 
once, and arbitrarily, and without cause assigned, to reject the individual, 
and to prevent even the Presbytery (in which the parish lies), from in- 
quiring into, or judging of, the reasons of rejection. 

The Church disables itself from doing justice, — from repairing 
injustice. They cannot, by their act, take the individual on trials. 
The Veto is peremptory — is final. The people have at present the 
right, — and that they should have it is most fitting, — of submitting to 
the Presbytery every ground ofobjectimi oi whatever kind, which they 
may entertain against the individual, to the clergymen of the Presby- 
tery. But an arbitrary rejection, — especially when that is not a part 
of the election,-— but a privilege, after hearing a person preach once 
or twice, it may be without further knowledge of him, — ruins the in- 
dividuaPs prospects for life, — and sends him to spend in bitterness and 
misery a life of obscurity, marked and crossed only by the painful 
notoriety of this rejection, — which it is needless to say, will, in most 
cases, both deter other patrons from presenting him, and lead, almost 
as a matter of course, other parishes to refuse to take the man not 
deemed good enough by their neighbours. 

There was much cruelty in the regulation which iniroducedy and so 
suddenly, this new and singular ordeal. 

But the utter disregard for the interests of the licentiates soon exhi- 
Gted itself in a very remarkable manner. 

The promoters of the measure had never contemplated the possibility 
of licentiates daring to question the legality and competency of the Veto. 
And they thought that, if the^ submitted, the patrons could not then 
help themselves, or successliilly resist ; for if the presentee, when re- 
jected, withdrew,"and renounced his presentation, the patron of course 
had nothing for it but acquiescence. As soon as it was found that some 
licentiates were proceeding to contest the legality and competency of the 
Veto Act, manifestations appeared of a spirit of intolerance and perse- 
cution, which it was lamentable to see in a reformed Church. In various 
Presbyteries of the Church, a menace was held out, that if the licen- 
tiates dared to dispute the power of the Church to pass and enforce the 
Veto Act, or presumed to maintain that the constitution of the Church 
was fixed by the authority and laws of the Legislature, the Church 
Courts would deprive them of their license ; and thus, by depriving them 
of the right vested in them by the presentation, attempt to cut short 
all such discussions. In proportion as the discussion of the legality of 
the Veto Act approached, these menaces assumed a more definite form, 
and overtures were sent up to the approaching Assembly of 1838, to 
exact obedience to the Church (that was the phrase) from all preachers 
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or licentiates, by forcing them to submit to the Veto Act, under the 
penalty of being deprived of their license, for the crime of exercising 
their rights, both as British subjects and as members of the Church, to 
try in a court of law the extent of the authority of the Church, in re- 
gard to the statutory right of patronage, and the competency of the new 
measure, which had been passed. 

When the judgment of the Court of Session, in spring 1838, was pro- 
nounced, carrying along with it (it is believed) a greater unanimity of 
opinion on the part of the profession, than probably on any constitutional 
question previously decided in a court of law, this intolerant spirit, — 
this practical tyranny of the worst character, — ^broke out in a very me- 
morable manner. 

It was accompanied by a claim for power on the part of the Churchy 
of the most alarming and formidable description. 

A resolution as to what was called the Independent Jurisdiction of the 
Church, was moved and carried, in the following terms, (May 23, 1838): 
The General Assembly having heard and considered the overtures on 
the Independent Jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland, agreed, by a 
majority, to the following resolution :* 

* That the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, while they 
unqualifiedly acknowledge the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil courts 
in regard to the civil rights and emoluments secured by law to the 
Church and ministers thereof, and will ever give and inculcate impli- 
cit obedience to their decisions thereanent, do resolve, That, as is de- 
clared in the Confession of Faith of this national Established Church, 
the Lord Jesus, as king and head of his Church, hath therein appoint- 
ed a government in the hands of church officers, distinct from the civil 
magistrate, and that in all matters touching the doctrine, government, 
and discipline of this Church, her judicatories possess an exclusive 
jurisdiction^ founded on the word of God, " which power ecclesiastical 
« (in the words of the Second Book of Discipline)^ flows immediately 
' fr&m God^ and the Mediator, Jesus Christ, and is spiritual^ not having 
' a temporal head on earth, but only Christ, the only spiritual king and 
* governor of this kirk C and they do further resolve, that this spiritual 
jurisdiction, and the supremacy and sole headship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, on which it depends, they will assert, and at all hazards de- 
fend, by the help and blessing of that great God who, in the days of 
old, enabled their fathers, amid manifold persecutions, to maintain a 
testimony, even to the death, for Christ^^s kingdom and crown ; and, 
finally, that they will firmly enforce submission to the same^ upon the 
office-bearers and members of this Church, by the execution of her 
laws, in the exercise of the ecclesiastical authority wherewith they arc 
invested^-f" 



* Acts 1838, p. 29. 

*|* It may be right to notice that the whole of the first part of this 
resolution is not in the words of or taken from the Confession of 
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This resolution was carried avowedly and directly with the inten- 
tion of maintaining the independent authority of the Church, as a prac^ 

Faith, although it is accidentally worded so as to appear to carry with 
it that authority. The first clause of the sentence is, — into the 
words, * distinct from the civil magistrate,** inclusive. The remain- 
ing and very material clause of the sentence which precedes the quota- 
tion, (viz. the proposition as to the exclusive jurisdiction of the judica- 
tories of the Church), is not taken from the Confession of Faith, in 
which there is no such proposition. In the Confession of Faith, chapter 
30, after the words — * hath therein appointed a government in the 
' hands of Church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate,' — there 
follows an anxious specification of the powers committed to these Church 
officers by the Head of the Church, which are wholly and purely spiri- 
tual ; and accordingly, the whole of this chapter of the Confession of 
Faith, as to the government of the Church in the hand of Church 
officers, by the appointment of the great Head of the Church, is under 
the title of Church censures. The second clause in this sentence of the 
resolution, — ' that in all matters touching the doctrine, government^ 

* and discipline otthis Church, her judicatories j^os^e^^s an exclusive juris- 
' diction founded on the word of God,"* is not in the Confession of Faith 
at all. No such words, or any thing like them, are to be found in the 
Confession of Faith. This part of the resolution is not so worded as 
necessarily to import that this proposition is in the Confession of Faith, 
and doubtless such impression was not intended to be conveyed : But it 
requires very accurate and attentive examination of the sentence to arrive 
at the conclusion, that the authority of the Confession of Faith is not 
referred to for this proposition, as well as for the first clause of the sen- 
tence. The doctrines in the Confession of Faith do not afford any war- 
rant for such a claim. Whatever exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
can be claimed for the Church judicatories, must be derived from the 
statute 1592, which bestows ecclesiastical jurisdiction in very special and 
limited terms. See the 31st chapter of the Confession of Faith, as to 
Synods and Doctrine, referring to the 30th chapter, and limiting the 
objects of such synods to the matters set forth in the 30th. See also 
chapter 23, in which it is set forth. 

^ 111. The civil magistrate may not assume to himself the adminis- 

* tration of the word and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the 
' kingdom of heaven ; yet he hath authority^ and it is his duty to take 
' order that unity and peace be preserved in the Church — that the truth 
^ of God be kept pure and entire — that all blasphemies and heresies be 

* suppressed — all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline pre- 
^ vented or reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly settled, ad- 

* ministered, and observed. For the better effecting whereof he hath 
^ power to call synods, to be present at them, and to provide that .ze;/ia^- 
' soever is transacted in them he according to the mind of God.'' 

This section fully proves that the Confession of Faith did not mean 
to lay down as a point of doctrine, any proposition as to the exclusive 
ecc/c«ia*^ica/ jurisdiction of any particular Church judicatories. The 

o 
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tical matter, against the decision of the Court of Session. Th6 speech 
of the mover of it referred throughout to the opinions of the judges, 
which were declared to be wholly inconsistent with the claims of the 
Church. The doctrine was publicly broached, that all parts of the Se- 
cond Book of Discipline had received the sanction of the State^ unless a 
positive statute could be produced rejecting any portion of it It was 
contended, that the Church of Scotland, in allying itself with the State, 
was shackled by no bondj — and possessed all the authority and jurisdic- 
tion which it chose to declare formed part of the inherent and unalter-- 
able powers of the Christian Church, 

Confession of Faith on all these matters is entirely general. It does 
not profess to lay down any thing as to the arrangements of any par- 
ticular church, (it was not framed exclusively for the Church of Scot- 
land), respecting ecclesiastical judicatories and their jurisiliction. It 
draws the distinction as to the spiritual government of the Church. 
And it does limit, as matter of doctrine, the jurisdiction which ought to 
belong to synods and councils, whatever these may be in any particular 
church : and a most important part this is of the Confession of Faith, 
which, let it never be forgotten, is the statute law of the land. Having 
stated what is the spiritual authority of the Church, (see a subsequent 
note), and having specially and anxiously limited the authority and 
jurisdiction to be claimed for the Church Courts, in respect of their spi- 
ritual character, the Confession of Faith goes no further. It left to 
either Church (being intended as a Confession for both kingdoms) to 
regulate the distribution of ecclesiastical jurisdiction as might be found 
to be expedient. The arrangements for the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, after being prepared by the Church, were specified and fixed 
by act of Parliament, which declared how the government of the Church 
should be conducted, but specially omitted that general and supreme 
authority which had been asked for in the Second Book of Discipline. 

Assuming, then, that this second clause in the sentence does not 
mean to a](^eal to the Confession of Faith, (in which no such proposi- 
tion is to be found), it comes then to be an original and substantive re- 
solution of the General Assembly 1838 in favour of its own jurisdic- 
tion. And this is asserted and promulgated in order to lay a ground 
for denying the authority of the judgment of the House of Lords in a 
question between the Church and the subjects of the realm. ' Exclusive 
* jurisdiction in all matters touching the doctrine of this Church.^ Take 
even this part of the declaration. It is manifestly unsound. The Church 
cannot alter any one article of the Confession of Faith — cannot add to 
the same. The doctrine of the Established Church is fixed by statute. 
So also as to government and discipline. The Church cannot alter the 
one or enlarge the other. It must administer both as fixed by statute, 
and within the limits, and according to the rules and forms prescribed 
by law, and in the maintenance of these matters as fixed by law, every 
subject of the country has a most material interest. But it is needless 
to pursue this point farther, for it is the practical efiect of this resolution, 
in regard to the matters in question, which it is material to consider. 
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The language asserting these powers is uniformly vague. It may be 

applicable only to the spiritual superintendence of the particular Church 

over its members and ministers — as to which all Christians must agree :— • 

But it is comprehensive enough to embrace whatever the particular 

church or churchmen using it, choose to declare and hold to be within 

these inherent powers. In this instance, the direct declaration that the 

resolution was proposed in consequence of, and in opposition to, the 

judgment of the Supreme Court, which declared the Veto law to be 

against the statutes, which adopted the Church as an Establishment, 

or regulated its constitution, left no doubt as to the practical objects of 

this resolution. 

This resolution was followed up in a few days by the direction of the 
Commission of the Assembly in the Lethendy case, to proceed to settle 
and induct Mr. Kessen, in direct violation of the interdict of the Supreme 
Court, — thus illustrating the practical effects of these principles very 
speedily. 

The Assembly in this Resolution claimed, (in the words of that portion 
of the Second Book of Discipline trAtcA the Legislature in 1592 did 
not sanction)^ ecclesiastical power^ as a matter spiritual, flowing 
from Divine authority. 

I have adverted in the preceding Note to the misapprehension which 
the Resolution may create as to the Doctrines in the Confession of Faith. 
But the reference to the Second Book of Discipline, in order to arrive at 
the conclusion that all Ecclesiastical authority which the Church may 
have, is spirituals and flows immediately from God and the Mediator, 
must be separately noticed. 

Let me request your Lordship'^s attention to the claims on the part of 
the Church, originally put forth in this part of the Second Book of Discip- 
line, and, to the astonishment of all intelligent men and of all friends of 
civil and religious liberty, revived in the nineteenth century, in order, on 
the one hand, to establish the right of the Church to maintain an Ecclesi- 
astical power as independent of the decisions of the Courts of law on 
the statutes relating to the Church ; and on the other hand, by the 
exercise of a tyrannical authority over the licentiates of the Church, 
to crush the opposition which by that time had succeeded in establish- 
ing by a solemn judgment that the Assembly had exceeded its compe- 
tent authority in passing this Veto act. 

The Second Book of Discipline was framed after the death of Knox, 
during the contests which were carried on with King James and his Court 
for the establishment of some form of Church government more nearly 
approaching to that of Geneva, than the form to which Knox had at last 
reluctantly assented. It was the production of different minds — of men 
of far less enlarged capacity for public affairs than Knox. Their views 
ran naturally into extremes, from the consequences of the struggles in 
which the clergy were engaged, and of the disgust produced by the deceit- 
ful conduct of the Court. The object of its framers was to invest the 
Church with authority which might controul theStatein almost every de- 
partment, or at all events relieve the Church from the risk so justly ap* 
prehended, that whatever power was left with the Sovereign or the State 
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would be used against the Church. And the power claimed in this part 
of the Second Book of Discipline is, to be sure, an armoury from 
whence, if it forms any part of the standards, or is the depository and 
record of the constitution, of the Church of Scotland, weapons may be 
drawn, according to the taste and temper and notions of each comba- 
tant or of each age, which will level with the ground alike the preroga- 
tives of monarchy, the authority of Parliament, and the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

The memorable passage, — referred to in the above resolution, — 
which illustrates strongly the spirit of usurpation and the love of power, 
which a contest for an establishment is apt to engender, on the part of 
those who have contended with ardour and zeal, through the struggle, 
(in itself a glorious and immortal struggle, one of the most memorable 
in the annals of the world, and full at once of encouragement and in- 
struction for mankind in all future ages,) and the excesses into which 
the appearance of approaching triumph, even in the best cause, is apt 
to carry the human mind, is in the following terms : — 

^ Of the Kirk and Policie thereof in generall, and quhair it is different 

* from the Civil Policie.* 

1 ^ The Kirk of God is sumtymes largely takin for all them that 
^ professe the !Evangill of Jesus Christ, and so it is a company and a 
^ fellowship, not onely of the Godly, but also of hypocrites, professing 
^ alwayis outwardly ane true religion. Uther tymes it is taken for the 
^ Godlie and Elect onlie, and sumtymes for them that exercise spiritual 
^ function amongis the congregation of them that professe the truth. - 

2. ^ The Kirke in this last sense has a certaine power granted be 

* God^ according to the quhilk it uses a proper jurisdiction and govem- 
^ ment, exercise it to the comfort of the hole kirk. This power, eccle- 
^ siasticall, is an authoritie grantit be God the Father, throue the Me- 
^ diator Jesus Christ, unto his kirk gatherit, and having the ground in 

< word of God ; to be put in execution be them, unto quham the spiri- 
' tual government of the kirk be lawful calling is committit. 

3. ' The policie of the Kirk Jhwing from this power is an order or 

< forme of spiritual government, quhilk is exercisit be the members ap- 

< poynted thereto be the Word of God : And therefore is given imme- 
^ diatly to the office-bearers, be quhom it is exercisit to the weile of the 
^ hole bodie. This power is diverslie usit. For sumtyme it is severally 
^ exercisit chiefly by the teacharis, sumtyme conjointly be mutual con- 

< sent of them that heir the office and charge efter the form of judgment. 

< The former is commonly callit potestas ordinis^ and the uther potestas 
^ jurisdictionis. These two kinds of power have both one authority, 
^ one ground, one final course, but are different in the manner and forme 

< of execution, as is evident be the speiking of our Master in the 16 and 
« 18 of Matthew. 

4. ' This power and policie ecclesiastically is different and distinct 



* Peterkin, p. 109. 
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* in the awin nature firom that power and policie quhilk is callit the civil 
^ power, and appertenis to the civil government of the common wealth. 
' Albeit, they be both of God and tend to one end, if they be rightlie 
^ usit, to wity to advance the glorie of God, and to havegodlie and good 
^ subjects. 

5. ^ For this power ecclesiasticall flowis immediatlie from God, and 
^ the Mediator Jesus Christ, and is spiritual, not having a temporall 
^ head on earth, but onlie Christ, the onlie spirituall King and Gover- 

< nor of his Kirk. 

6. ^ It is a title falslie usurpit be Antichrist to call himself head of 
^ the Kirk, and aucht not to be attribute to angel nor man, of what ex- 

< tract that ever he be, saving to Christ, the onlie Head and Monarch of 

* the Kirk. 

7- * Therefore, this power and policie of the Kirk sould leane upon 
^ the word immediatlie y as the onlie ground thereof, and sould be tane 

* firom the pure fountaines of the Scriptures, the Kirk hearing the voice 

* of Christ the onlie spiritual King, and being rewlit by his laws.' 

It will be observed how skilfully, in this paragraph, the proper spiritual 
authority of ' the Church'' is blended and mixed up with the ecclesiastical 
polity and power of any particular church. The object of this ex- 
position and assertion was to derive all ecclesiastical authority direct- 
ly from the word of God — to refuse to accept from the State any 
Church constitution — and to deny the right of the State to regu- 
late and determine such, or controul and mutilate the powers which 
the Church thought that it alone should possess ; and to claim for the 
Church Courts an ecclesiastical authority directly from God, which 
should exist from the first as independent of the State, and in no degree 
flowing from its enactments. That ecclesiastical authority ' in all mat- 
' ters touching the doctrine, government, and discipline of this Church'* 
(taking the words of the Resolution of 1838,) the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline declared to be spiritual, — thus blending together two matters 
wholly distinct and separate, and claiming divine authority in every 
thing ECCLESIASTICAL for the Church, on grounds which excluded any 
reference to the authority of the State, in considering the constitution or 
powers of a national Church. The authors of this book then proceeded 
to set forth one system of ecclesiastical polity as flowing from the Word 
of God — claimed the power of election to ecclesiastical charges for Pres- 
byteries — denounced patronage * as contrary to the order which God'*s 
' word craves'' — claimed the whole possessions of the old Church — pro- 
posed to exclude from the right of voting in the national Assembly all 
but ecclesiastical persons, (thereby destroying one of the most valuable 
parts of Presbytery, as ultimately established in Scotland, viz. the mix- 
ture of laymen in her Church Courts) — and proceeded to expound 
the jurisdiction which the Church was to exercise in virtue of its di- 
vine power, in terms so comprehensive, that if this pretension, now re- 
vived by the Church of Scotland, had been admitted, the whole power of 
the State would have been prostrated before it. 

In the heat and excitement created by the decision of the Auchterar- 
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der Case, the General Assembly were led to adopt a resolution which 
appeared to ascribe to the Confession of Faith, (that admirable form of 
sound words,) the doctrines as to the power of the Church, which in 
reality were only to be found ifi the Second Book of Discipline, and 
to convey to the minds of the people of Scotland, that the independent 
jurisdiction therein claimed had been recognized by the Confession of 
Faith, that is, by statute, to the extent set forth in the Second Book 
of Discipline. But even if the authority of the Confession of Faith is 
not appealed to in this resolution for the assertion therein put forth re- 
specting the jurisdiction of the Judicatories of the Church, there is no 
doubt as to the extent of the claim itself. The words of the resolution 
on this point are explicit ; the reference to the Second Book of Discip- 
line exhibits both the nature and the grounds of the claim. 

It is very grievous to the mind of sincere Presbyterians to have such 
things declared as to ecclesiastical jurisdiction by the Assembly of their 
Church. But it implies no irreverent disrespect to think, that in mo- 
ments of such excitement, and when thwarted in the exercise of incom- 
petent power, errors may be fallen into which the Church itself would 
willingly bury in oblivion. 

It is gratifying to those who shrink from this assertion of the power 
of the Church, to. turn to and quote the sound and cautious descrip- 
tion of the spiritual government appointed in the Church, which is 
contained in the Confession of Faith, from not one word of which can 
any warrant be drawn for the resolution respecting the ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction or authority of the Church of Scotland.* 

* C. 30 of Church Censures. 

^ I. The Lord Jesus, as King and Head of his Church, hath there- 
^ in appointed a government in the hands of Church officers, distinct 

* from the civil magistrate."* (This is the passage just referred to in 
the resolution. Observe the description which follows of the govern- 
ment so entrusted to Church officers by the Head of the Church.) 

* II. To these officers the keys of the kingdom of heaven are com- 
^ mitred, by virtue whereof they have power respectively to retain and 
^ remit sins — to shut that kingdom against the impenitent, both by the 
^ word and censures — and to open it unto penitent sinners, by the mi- 
*' nistry of the gospel, and by absolution from censures, as occasion shall 

* require. 

^ III. Church censures are necessary for the reclaiming and gaining 
^ of offending brethren ; for deterring of others from the like offences ; 
' for purging out of that leaven which might infect the whole lump ; 

* for vindicating the honour of Christ and the holy profession of the 

* gospel ; and for preventing the wrath of God, which might justly fall 
^ upon the Church, if they should suffer his covenant, and the seals 
^ thereof, to be profaned by notorious and obstinate offenders. 

* IV. For the better attaining of these ends, the officers of the 
^ Church are to proceed by admonition, suspension from the sacrament 
*' of the supper for a season, and by excommunication from the Church, 
^ according to the nature of the crime and demerit of the person.^ 
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Your Lordship will recollect that the statute 1692, establishing Pres- 
bytery — which does not name or recognize either the Second Book of 
Discipline or any code framed by the Church — proceeded in a very 
cautious manner, for it requires the presence of the king or his com- 
missioner in each General Assembly ; and that his majesty or com- 
missioner shall appoint the meetings of the same ; and establishes the 
General Assembly, Synods, and Presbyteries, with jurisdiction in the 
limited and cautious terms already quoted.* 

But in utter disregard of the notorious facts relative to the history 
and constitution of the Church, and to the history and fate of this 
Second Book of Discipline, the Assembly of 1838 put forth the alarm- 
ing pretension- of claiming independent jurisdiction to the extent and 
on the authority stated in that work, — and for what purpose ? Why, 
to assert their right to pass and enforce the Veto act, without the least 
reference to the question of their statutory powers under acts of Parlia- 
ment, and to DENY THE AUTHORITY OF THE CoURTS OF LaW. And 

then, in that intolerant spirit, which ever guides the exercise o( power f 
which men persuade themselves they possess and are entitled to use 
by divine commission^ they announced that they would * enforce sub^ 
^ mission to their power on all office-bearers and members of the 
* church, by the ecclesiastical authority wherewith they are invested ;' 
intending, as was avowed^ to deprive all preachers of their licences, and 
(as many things indicated) to proceed against all members of the Church, 
who might not acknowledge the competency of the acts which the court 
had found to be illegal and contrary to statute. 

I refer your Lordship to the Appendix for the reasons of Dr. Cook 
and others against this extraordinary resolution. 

Dr. Chalmers (alluding to my argument in the Auchterarder Case) 
said, in last Assembly, — * The Dean of Faculty has told us of the 
< civil law, that he does not call for the immediate forth-putting of 
' all its powers, in order that the Church may have time to retrace 
^ its steps. But I wish he knew all the difficulty we have had in 



This is the description of the government in the hands of Church 
officers, distinct from the civil,' which the Confession of Faith declares 
has been appointed by the Lord Jesus, as the Head of the Church. 

The next and most important practical chapter (3) ) — of Synods and 
Councils, — which sets forth, that ' for the better government and further 
^ edification of the Churchy there ought to be such assemblies as are com- 
^ monly called synods or councils,'*— contains those important definitions 
and limitations of the objects proper to the same, which connect that 
chapter (as its first section, indeed, necessarily does) with the 30th chap- 
ter, as to the government appointed in the Church al-oadv quoted ; and 
the two add greater meaning to the twenty-third chapter, already quoted. 
The terms of the 31st chapter are indeed quite conclusive against all 
the present claims of the Church upon these points, 

* Robertson^s Report, vol. ii. p. 215. 
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^prevailing on the best and ablest of our ecclesiastics to refrain from 
' the immediate forth-putting of all the powers of the Churchy in order 
' that the civil courts may have time to retrace their steps. We could 

* depose these refractory licentiates, or we coul4 ordain, on the modera- 
' tion of a call at large, a minister for Auchterarder.** 

I do not doubt it. 1 do not doubt the existence and fierce ardour of 
the intolerant spirit which Dr. Chalmers had such difficulty to restrain. 
I do not doubt the difficulty Dr. Chalmers has had to restrain those — 
who seem to have overpowered his original intentions as to the course 
which the Church should take — from proceeding to deposition or expul- 
sion of all who disputed, in a court of law, the pretensions of the Veto act 
or the authority claimed by the resolution of 1838. 1 cannot doubt it : — 
For to my last hour I shall never forget the scene in the Assembly 1838, 
a few days after that resolution passed, when they summoned Mr. Young 
to the bar, though without notice of any charge whatever having been 
given to him, to be proceeded against for contempt, forsooth, of the ec- 
clesiastical courts of the Church, — inasmuch that he intimated the judg- 
ment of the Court of Session to the Presbytery of Auchterarder, and 
called on them, under protest as to all the consequences of refusal, to 
give effi^ct to the judgment. I went to the bar of the Assembly as his 
Counsel, knowing that nothing but a resolute refusal to pleads when he 
had not been served with any charge or accusation, and a determina- 
tion to COMPEL the advisers of these proceedings, if they ventured to 
go on, to frame a charge, could save him from the fierce spirit of 
intolerance which dictated the proceeding. The disregard of all rules 
of justice, — the heat with which they were ready to proceed to any ex- 
tremity against Mr. Young, without any charge or notice of a charge 
against him, makes me but too well persuaded of the spirit ' of the best 

* and ablest of our ecclesiastics,' (! !) to doubt that they have indeed been 
with difficulty restrained from deposing these refractory licentiates. 
That they were obliged in that case to desist, was owing to the eyes of 
some being opened, in the course of the proceedings, to the frightful per- 
secution in which they were embarked. As Dr. Cook says,* ' although 

' very much, I believe, from the disgust and indignation which was thus 
' excited, he was discharged without any sentence being pronounced 

* against him, the object of dragging him before the Assembly cannot 

* be doubted.' 

The movers in that measure were at length obliged to give it up, — 
having at last, after several divisions, but a majority of two, upon a 
vote respecting a question which they proposed to put to Mr. Young, 
whether be was prepared to state that a protest had been served upon 
the Presbytery, in order to protect his rights as a litigant. Not 
knowing the extent to which his rights as a person at the bar of the 
Church might be affected by the question, I refused to let the question 
be answered, as no charge was served upon him. To another division 
they could not venture to proceed. 1 then proposed to bring them out 



* Note to published Speech, May 23, 1838. 
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of the whole scene, if an assurance was given to me, that they wished Mr. 
Young, out of respect to the Assembly and not with a view to ulterior 
measures against him, to answer the question ; but that Mr. Young 
would not admit that, for a step taken in the course of a litigation, the 
Church was entitled to bold any one amenable to them. With that 
proposal they gladly closed ; and so, with an explanation given to the 
person at the bar^ the matter terminated. The minutes (see Appen- 
dix) record a scene well justifying the expressions of Dr. Cook.* 

The attempt to proceed against Mr. Young, proved fully and com- 
pletely the practical object of this resolution. 

* Or we could ordain, on the moderation of a call at large, a minis- 
' ter for Auchterarder.** This is another extremity, to which the eccle- 
siastics referred to have been anxious to proceed, and which (if 1 un- 
derstand the sentence rightly) Dr. Chalmers thinks would have been a 
constitutional course for the Established Church to adopt,, when the 
courts of law have found that the patron had legally exercised his right, 
and that the rejection of the presentee without any trial or judgment 
by the Presbytery was illegal, and a violation of the duty which statute 
had imposed on the Presbyteries. 

The patron has forfeited his right or he has not. The courts of 
law have found that he has not. Is that a civil or spiritual question ? 
Is the Church to decide the other way, so as to give themselves the 
right of presentationywre devoluto ? If a Presbytery chooses to give the 
people a right to elect, it will be in the exercise of their right to present 
pro hac vice. 

Dr. Chalmers cannot mean to assert that there exists any other mode 
of appointing to a benefice or oflSce of the minister of a parish. It will 
give the matter a more popular air and name, it will gratify the oppo- 
nents of patronage, and it may obtain somewhat more support for the 
measures presently pursued by the Church than they have received, to 
give the people a choice in Auchterarder, by the Presbytery resolving 
to ordain the person whom the people may choose. But the procedure 
by the Church is precisely the same thing, viewed as an assumption of 
power, as if the Presbytery presented itself — for the act would proceed 
on the assumption that the patron had forfeited his right for that time, 
and that it had fallen to the Presbytery. No colour given to the mat- 
ter for popular effect will alter that point. 

Now consider for a moment the nature and results of this pretension. 

The Church adopts a measure which the courts of law decide to be 
against the statutes establishing in these matters the constitution of the 
Church, and fixing the mode of the appointment of ministers to cures 
in the Establishment. Well, then, says the Church, we will appoint 
the ministers ourselves. We will ourselves ordain individuals to the 
pastoral charge of the people in these parishes, as their permanent mi- 
nisters. We hold that the judgments are wrong, and cannot interfere 



* Appendix. 
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with us : We hold that the patron has forfeited his right for the particu- 
lar turn : Between us and the patron the courts of law shall not decide : 
We therefore appoint or give the people, as from us, the power to elect. 
And with what view was this measure urged and pressed forward, — 
which Dr. Chalmers seems to hold out as constitutional, and of which 
the Assembly have only postponed the consideration till next year ? 
Plainly in the hope and expectation, that if the wrong shall be com- 
mitted, it will ultimately be successful — that if a minister is once or- 
dained, somehow or other he will get the emoluments and temporalia 
of the benefice — that the sight of the Established minister without the 
legal provision, especially if this result is hurried on in several parishes, 
will call for some remedy — that such a proceeding will extort conces- 
sions from the Legislature — that the apj)rehension of what is thus held 
out by Dr. Chalmers will influence public men to give way to the pre- 
tensions of the Church, or will induce patrons (whose disposition not 
to look to the exercise of their rights of patronage as merely a matter of 
private right, the Church of Scotland has such good reasons to know, 
and has of late so ill requited) not to claim the vacant stipends, but 
to yield them to the persons whom the Church may thus unconstitu- 
tionally introduce. 

I need not comment, I am sure, on the spirit, manifested in the above 
resolution, and in the procedure by which it was attempted to follow it 
up. If the Church is to be the sole judge of the measures which it may 
adopt, and of the extent of its jurisdiction, — if it is to claim independent 
jurisdiction, and refuse to acknowledge the decisions of courts of law, 
whenever it chooses to appeal to its spiritual authority — and if, more- 
over, it is to enforce submission by all office-bearers and members of the 
Church to its decisions respecting important constitutional questions, on 
which the courts of law have decided that the Church has no authority, 
and compel obedience to the orders or doctrines it may choose to pro- 
mulgate on such matters, — what a tyranny over the actions and minds 
and consciences of men ! That these ^ able ecclesiastics "^ are ready to 
proceed against members of the Church cannot be doubted, — the Resolu- 
tion is pointed against alL I do not doubt that, if the Church proceeds 
in the spirit which now dictates its proceedings, it will require the ac- 
knowledgment of this Veto act from all communicants, by making the 
enrolment of their names on the list which is to be used on vacancies, a 
requisite to communion, and will exact from all whom they can encoun- 
ter, in regard to any Church privilege, the acknowledgment of their 
powers and jurisdiction. 

To me the notion of connecting the Sacrament of the Communion 
with the enrolment of one'^s name on a list of voters who are to be 
counted, whether they choose or not, on a vacancy, under this Veto 
act, in a manner which they deem illegal, and most injurious to the 
interests of the Church and to the peace and quiet of parishes, is most 
revolting. To others it may not be so ; to my feelings it is most re- 
pugnant. I make not a doubt that it is intended to' require in some 
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form or other this * submission,^ as the requisite to going forward to 
communion. 

The resolution includes patrons as well as licentiates; and when the 
former happen to be members of the Church, — then (in consistency, and 
if the authority is not to be exercised only against the weak and those 
more dependent on the Church)^ the vindication of their statutory rights 
will be regarded as disobedience to the Church, and submission enforced 
under the penalty of expulsion from the Church, or deprivation of Church 
ordinances. The words, ' members of this Church,"* in addition to and 
distinct from office-bearers, cannot have been used without some signifi- 
cation. And Dr. Chalmers'^s acknowledgment of the impatience which 
wished to crush those, who presumed to try in a court of law the ques- 
tion as to the competency of the acts of the Church, denotes an intoler- 
ance on the part of those whom he had such difficulty in restraining 
from * putting forth all the powers ot t\\e Church,' (ominous expression), 
which is not likely to view with much tenderness the more odious 
patron. 

Now, I request your Lordship calmly to consider what a view is ex- 
hibited of the danger to the liberty of conscience — to the freedom of 
conduct, — and to the peace of the community of the Church, which may 
arise from the spirit manifested in the proceedings I have last advert- 
ed to. 

Not attending to the sense in which the proposition has been used, 
great offence, I see, has been taken at the proposition — ' that every man in 
* the country who adheres to its doctrines, is entitled to be a member 
< of the Established Church.' This proposition, — which was not stated, 
irrespective of moral conduct^ — is an important constitutional prin- 
ciple, of which the Church is fast losing sight. A dissenting religious 
body may establish any set of opinions or notions upon any points which 
it chooses to adopt — belief in and submission to which shall be requir- 
ed of its members. 

An established church is in a different position.* It is recognised and 



* Since the text was written and in the press, the concluding Tract 
of the Weekly Series from which I have quoted, has been published, 
with the names of the authors of the whole series, viz. Mr. Dunlop, Mr. 
Candlish, Mr. Cunninghame, two other clergymen, (Mr. Brown, and 
Mr. Guthrie,) and the last by Dr. Chalmers. 

The object of the Tract by Dr. Chalmers seems to be twofold, first, 
to make out that there really is no resistance to the law, — and, secondly, 
to represent the Church of Scotland as already a persecuted Church- 
to claim sympathy for the ministers and for the Church on that ground 
— to represent her spiritual authority and discipline as endangered, dis- 
puted, and invaded — to shew that these ecclesiastical questions are really 
connected with the spiritual government of the Church— r that the Church 
has been acting wholly on the defensive, and only * resisting the begin- 
^ nings of a system, absolutely ruinous to the Christian character and 
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adopted for the good of the subjects of the country — and a//, (whose conduct 
does not justly forfeit the right, and entitle the Church to debar them from 



* usefulness of the Establishment ;'* and as the full illustration of all 
that the Church is thus threatened with, he refers to an Opinion of mine 
which was read to the Presbytery of Dunkeld, to shew them that the 
induction of Mr. Kessen would be treated to be a contempt of Court, 
and violation of the interdict, and so had been published : and accord- 
ingly thus winds up and closes his appeal to the people of Scotland, by 
the allusion to the fearful invasion of the independence of the Church, 
of which this opinion is the proof and illustration-^ — 

' We must not take our order from the Civil Court in things eccle- 

* siastical, else where will it end ? An eminent lawyer has recently given 
' forth, that every man who subscribes our articles, and has a fair moral 

* character^ has a right of admission to the communion-table. Let the 

* Civil Court act upon thisy (and where lies the difference between an 

* order from that quarter to admit a man to be a partaker of ordinan- 
^ ces, and the order to admit a man to be a dispenser of these ordinan- 

* ces) — and every spiritual qualification on which we now insist, is ut- 

< terly put to scorn. Christianity sinks down to a civil and an earthly 

< standard. The whole institute is vitiated and secularized. Not the 

* patrimonial interest of the Church alone, but its very theology will be 

* at^ the beck of legal functionaries. And what in the hands of our ve- 

* nerable forefathers was a pure Church of Christ, one of the most 

< illustrious daughters of the Reformation, will, trodden under foot 
^ of the Gentiles, become part and parcel of the kingdoms of this 
' world. "* 

I regret that my friend Dr. Chalmers should entertain apparently 
this estimate of the notions and views on such points of one who is a 
fellow communicant in the same congregation, and who has received 
the communion under his benediction and address, in assisting on these 
occasions. But the reference to the opinion proves that he has never 
seen it, but has taken on trust some of the numerous allusions to it made 
by others. The opinion quotes that part of the deliverance of the 
Commission of Assembly in August 1833, by which they declared the 
Presbytery of Dunkeld to serve Mr. Clark with a libel or accusation, 
for inclining to try the legality of the Veto, and to interdict any inter- 
ference with his rights during the dependence of his action, in order to 
deprive him of his licence or expel him from the Church, if he did not 
shew penitence and abandon his legal proceedings : I then pointed out in 
the opinion that ' To construe any civil proceedings at the instance of a 
' member of the Church (whether minister, probationer, or layman), 
^ intended to secure rights which he believes to belong to himself, and 
^ to give e£Pect to a judgment which he hopes to obtain against the le- 
^ gality of acts of the Church, into a contempt, would be sufficiently 
' intolerable and oppressive. The legal proceedings will either be found 
*' by the Courts of Law to be without ground, or will be decided to be 
^ well founded. In the latter case the party is right and the Church 
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its privileges) — all the subjects of the country adhering to its doctrines, 
are entitled to be members of the Established Church, according to the 



' wrong, except in their own opinion ; and the declaration by the 
' Church that the trial of any question against them on which they 
^ choose to promulgate an enactment, is a contempt punishable by the 
' Courts of an Established Church ; and since that no one can be sure 
' of being a member of the Established Church without abandoning his 

* right to try points with the Church in a Court of Law, goes the full 
' length of any pretension, however extravagant, of the Church of 
« Rome.' 

I further said, — * What act of the Legislature, — what law of the Es- 

< tablished Church, adopted by the State, has said that the trial of 
^ points in a court of law, by a subject of this country, (a member of 
' the Established Church,) even against the Church itself, is an offence 

* inferring loss of his rights as a member of that Church, whatever is 

< the relation in which he stands to it ? If the acts of the Church 
^ shall be found to be legal, the law then will effectually protect the 

* Church in their enforcement. But the trial of questions with the 
' Church has not been declared (during the dependence of such ques- 

< tions,) to be inconsistent with the right of the subject, to be, and to 

< remain a member of the Established Church, and to continue in the 

* relation in that Church which he has legally acquired. The deliver- 

* ance of the Assembly attempts, illegally, to trample on Mr. Clark's 

* rights as a British subject'; for everi/ man in this country who ad- 

* heres to its doctrines is entitled to be a member of the Established 

* Church.'* (This is the obnoxious passage.) ' The rights of Mr. Clark, 
^ as a probationer, in this respect, are as sacred as those of a layman. 

< He was legally entitled to his licence, and he holds it as a British 

* subject. The institution of the legal proceedings to which he has 

* had recourse is one of the highest rights and privileges of a subject. 

* The exercise of such rights, which belong to the character of a 
^ British subject, cannot be inconsistent with his right and his status 

* as a member of the Church, any more than it would be with the 
' rights and status of the patron, or any other member of the Church 

* who chose to try points of law with them. It has been thought 

* that probationers were a body whom it might be proper and safe 
*• to concuss and oppress. But the illegality of the proceeding is 

< the same as against an elder or any other member of the Church.' 

When this opinion has actually been used by Dr. Chalmers to bring 
out and set before the people of Scotland, with the sanction of his great 
name, the extent of the threatened invasion of the spiritual character 
and usefulness of the Church of Scotland, which he so pathetically de- 
picts, in order to awaken their sympathy, I may be excused from 
noticing the misapprehension as to this opinion which has given him such 
alarm. I am sure he will be glad to see the opinion of which he has re- 
ceived such an account. He will see that there is not the slightest re- 
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polity^ doctrines^ and disdpline^ which the State has adopted and rati- 
fied. Licentiates, ministers, elders, members of congregations, are 



ference to any question of discipline, or to the notion of civil courts en- 
forcing the right to go to the communion table, when withheld by 
Church Courts in the exercise of their spiritual authority ; nay, that 
the account which has misled him had not the slightest countenance, 
even from any ambiguous phrase or expression in that opinion. And 
however much we may differ on the whole subject of the controversy, 
— and he is the last person to suppose that the utmost freedom in stat- 
ing the grounds of that difference implies any diminution in the sin- 
cere admiration- and respect which, in common with all, he knows 
that I have uniformly felt in regard to him, — he will, I know, regret 
that inaccurate quotations or statements of this opinion, in other pam- 
phlets, should have so misled him. No doubt the correction of the 
error destroys the appeal which i$ built wholly upon it. But this 
is an illustration of the way in which matters, most essentially differ- 
ent, are mixed up and confounded together. What connection has 
any one of the points discussed in the foregoing pages, or in the re- 
mainder of this publication, with the discipline and spiritual govern- 
ment of the Church, as explained in the Confession of Faith, and enfor- 
ced and observed in our Presbyterian Church ? How can the decisions 
of which Dr. Chalmers complains, or the ultimate acquiescence of the 
Church, as an Establishment, in the authority of the law, interfere with 
the discipline of the Church in any one particular ? 

In so far as Dr. Chalmers says that if the Church is called by the 
Civil Courts to admit a presentee, ctfler being tried by the Churchy and 
PROVIDED he is in their judgment perfectly qualified^ it is the same 
thing as being directed to admit to the communion table a person 
whom they have found to be unqualified ; he must adopt (so far as one 
can understand the grounds of an opinion which it is not very easy 
to follow,) the doctrine that the civil power has no right to prescribe 
any mode of providing the appointment of ministers when an esta- 
blishment is formed. Whatever the mode is which the State fixes, it 
is either to be enforced or not^ If it is to be enforced, can the Church 
complain that Courts of Law do enforce it ? If members of the Esta- 
blishment think that the enforcement of such a matter is inconsistent 
with the rights of the Church, there is no alternative but adherence to a 
private religious body, in which the State protects from all interference 
the authority of the Church Courts or superiors whom the body choose 
to recognize as supreme, to the extent of entire and exclusive regulation 
of all matters so committed to them. 

Really to say that there is no difference between the civil court di- 
recting ' the Church"* to admit a person rejected by them as unworthy of 
the communion table, and directing Church Courts to take on trials 
and admit and induct, provided in their opinion he is qualifiedy a min- 
ister presented in the way settled by the State at the establishment of 
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not the less stibjeets of the country — possessing rights in regard to 
the Church itself, and the constitution and limits thereof, as esta- 
blished by the State — which rights the Church cannot affect The 
Confession of Faith affords a most perfect example of the character of 
these rights and of the position of the Church. The Church cannot 
withdraw one article of that Confession which Parliament adopted as 
the Confession of the national Church, or add anything inconsistent 
and incongruous therewith. It cannot, indeed, add to it at all. It can- 
not add a word or a doctrine to the statutory and national Confession 
of Faith. No member of the Church could be called upon to submit 
to any such act on the part of the Church. 

And yet members of the Fstablished Church are told, that if they 
presume to maintain by legal proceedings the constitutional law of the 
Church, which acts of Parliament have established — if they venture to 
maintain the incompetency of any acts on the part of the Church, which 
exceed the limits of the authority committed to it by the State, and are 
injurious to their own rights ; — if, in short, they dispute the legality of 
any exercise of power by the Church — and that too, after the power 
claimed has been found by the House of Lords to be usurpation — they 
will he exposed to and visited with the censures of the Church, and cut 



the national Church is very surprising. Yet such is the line adopted 
in endeavouring to agitate in Scotland for support and sympathy in the 
maintenance of the position the Church has so unfortunately taken. 

That Dr. Chalmers and the leading members of the Committee have 
thus published and circulated this Series of Tracts, sufficiently identifies 
the opinions on which I have commented with the whole course of pro- 
ceedings in the Church, the practical effects of which are so alarming. 
I am somewhat surprised, after disclaiming all fellowship with those 
whose * WATCHWORD was the right of the Christian people,' that Dr. 
Chalmers should have given his name and sanction, and of course ten- 
fold authority and weight, to this series of pamphlets, which advocate 
that very doctrine in the most earnest terms, and are written by gentle- 
men who have taken the lead in denouncing patronage as unscriptural, 
and whose opinions were made so conspicuous at the meeting at Edin- 
burgh in November 1838, to which 1 have adverted. 

It will be admitted that this series of tracts, coming from the leading 
members of the Committee of the General Assembly, aided by three 
other gentlemen, who are the most active supporters of the measures in 
question, and declared opponents of patronage, or of any nomination 
without at least a veto, as wholly unscriptural, is of the utmost im- 
portance in understanding the questions which are now in agitation. 

Lord Moncreiff said emphatically in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in March 1834, that he knew of 
none of the learned clergy of the Church who objected to patronage on 
any scriptural grounds. I am afraid He must now be shaken in 
that persuasion. 
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off, if necessary, from communion with the Church, of which, as subjects 
of the kingdom, they are entitled to be members. 

To the Licentiates, the cruelty and oppression of such a course is ma- 
nifest. 



But to all, the threat of such proceedings is deeply important. The 
use of Church censures — the effect on the minds of men of being brand- 
ed and marked out by the condemnation, whether director general of the 
Established Church, — and the moral intimidation, and actual influence 
in gaining ascendancy, produced by the declaration, that to dispute the 
power of the Church in any given case, is to deny its legitimate authority 
as a branch of the Church universal — ^have been, in other times, the fa- 
vourite and the successful weapons, by which ecclesiastical usurpation 
has been prosecuted, and have proved most dangerous means of over- 
coming the liberties of mankind, and the rights both of states and 
individuals. 

Has there been any case yet in which the threat has been made in 
circumstances more unjustifiable, or betraying a more intolerant and 
usurping spirit than by this resolution of the Assembly ? The consti- 
tution of the Reformed Church of Scotland was regulated and settled 
by a series of statutes— confirmed in most particulars at the Revolution, — 
and re-enacted, and defined, as to the particular points out of which this 
discussion has originated, by the Act of Queen Anne. That consti- 
tution has subsisted without change ever since. Irregular and most 
anomalous attempts, in the early part of the last century, indirectly to 
defeat the law, were gradually abandoned, by the good sense, by the en- 
lightened wisdom, and by the Christian discernment and temper of the 
Church itself. Suddenly, and without call, a mighty and revolutionary 
change in this regulated and adjusted system is at once made by the 
act of the Church itself. Still it was in the form of a regular act of the 
Church, in the exercise of authority supposed to be given to it by the 
State, and in the belief, on the part of many who concurred in it, that 
this exercise of authority was constitutional and competent. 

Its competency was regularly tried, and the measure solemnly ad- 
judged to be an excess of power, and a violation of statutory duty ex- 
pressly imposed on Presbyteries. Then it was that this resolution was 
come to by the Church. 

It was not introduced in a season of general disturbance in the social 
system, resulting from great constitutional struggles, when the limits of 
different jurisdictions are not settled, and when the general dislocation 
of the different authorities of the State admits of, and sometimes justifies 
anomalous and extreme proceedings. In the present day surely, if such a 
result is ever to be attained, the authority of law is established, and the 
means of preventing disturbance in society, by the incompetent acts of 
any Body in the State, recognized and appreciated. And yet, because 
members of the Established Church resort to a constitutional and legal 
remedy against an act on the part of the Church, as contrary to law. 
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and injurious to private rights, the Church declares that the appeal 
to the tribunals of the country is inconsistent with duly to the Church — 
that to question the competency of the acts which these tribunals have 
found to be illegal, is Contumacy^ and that by Church censures, depri* 
vation of ordinances, excommunication, &c., they will enforce submis- 
sion to measures thus declared to be illegal. 

Thus, in the present day, the great safeguard and security for 
the peace of the social system, and for the preservation of order, viz. 
the efficacy of law to redress wrong, to repress usurpation, and to 
maintain the due restraints on all bodies in the State, without which 
disorder must ensue — this, the greatest and most beneficial charac- 
teristic of the social system of Britain, is declared at once to be in- 
consistent with the power of the Church, and the members presuming to 
resort to this source of protection, and to this mode of maintaining the 
hmits of Kcclesiastlcal Authority, are to be denounced as worthy of 
Church censures, leading, it may be, to public personal condemnation of 
the individual by his spiritual authorities — ^a result which many minds 
cannot contemplate without the liveliest alarm and terror. 

Your Lordship may have been informed of this resolution of the 
Assembly at the time. But great as was the surprise which it occa- 
sioned in £ngland, I have sometimes found that the real character 
of the proceeding was misunderstood, and the dangers to be appre- 
hended from it consequently underrated. For many looked merely 
to the assertion of independent jurisdiction which it contained, and 
however extravagant such a sally in the present day, the practical 
character of the proceeding, and its immediate effect on the rights 
and liberties of the people of Scotland, if followed out as its authors 
intend, and indeed immediately attempted^ were not so generally per- 
ceived. The real danger lies in the declaration, that the Church is 
to enforce submission to its acts, when found by the regular tribunals 
of the country to be incompetent and unconstitutional, by the penalties 
of Church censures and by exclusion from Church privileges — that the 
authority and infiuence of the Established Church are to be exercised 
against the subjects of the country for venturing to appeal to these tri- 
bunals — and the power of discipline and spiritual superintendence to be 
used against individuals, in order to enforce the unconstitutional acts 
and usurpation of the Church. 

The resolution is not to be regarded merely as a vague ill-timed de- 
claration of independence, intended to mark the sullen discontent of the 
Church with the decisions of the courts of law, but neither calculated 
nor designed to lead to practical results. It was not the mere ebulli- 
tion of temper and disappointment. It was adopted with the steady 
purpose of enforcing submission to the Church. Ministers, elders, 
— all, whether judges or private parties, were informed that, as members 
of the Church, submit they must to the acts of the Church, which the 
law had found to be incompetent. The framers of this resolution knew 
well the influence which the menace of Church censure and of exclusion 
from Church privileges will ever exercise on the minds of thousands, 

H 
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probably of most men who are attached to any particular Church, and 
were aware of the repugnance with which most will contemplate being 
among the first to encounter this odious brand. They speculated on the 
probability that concessions would be made to them by the State, in 
order to avoid the lamentable results which the excesses of the Church 
would occasion. They believed that indifference to all such subjects might 
induce many, even in Scotland, to think — * it is surely better to yield to 

* the Church, than to let them run on into excommunication and simi- 

* lar scenes ;** — while they calculated on the neutrality of England, from 
the disposition which generally exists there, to regard most matters con- 
nected with the Scotch Church as mere provincial questions, which have 
no real bearing on the general interests of the country or of the Church 
of England, and ^s to which the best policy is rather to give way at the 
time than to encounter any new points of discussion. Accordingly found- 
ing their expectations of success and triumph on all these grounds-— 
looking steadily to the means by which ecclesiastical usurpation in other 
times has been ^successful — the iramers of the resolution pointed to im- 
mediate and practical results, the more formidable that they were direct- 
ed against individuals personally, and not intended direcdy to produce 
any public conflict of jurisdiction, which might have retarded rather 
than aided the objects in view. 

It is in vain to disguise the character, or to disclaim the objects, of this 
resolution. That it is the resolution of a Reformed Church, does not al- 
ter the fact, viz. that it is intended to secure and effect the extension of 
ecclesiastical power. That the Church adopting such a resolution is 
the best of Protestant institutions, is no infallible security against the 
co^nsequences of error, excess, and extravagance on the part of its mem- 
be s in peculiar states of the minds and humours of men. That the 
ministers of the Church are zealous, pious, and useful, does not ensure 
that at times they shall not be carried away by the predominating 
spirit of churchmen, and ready to break through all constitutional 
bounds, in order to exalt the power of their Church. Tbe resolution 
itself admits of no mistake as to the spirit in which the general pre- 
tensions of the Church are asserted. Bnt the determination to exer- 
cise the power of the Church over the minds and opinions of men, in 
order to enforce submission to its pretensions, by visiting with the odious 
and fearful stigma of exclusion and censure those who dispute their le- 
gality, is a part of it which bespeaks irresistibly the intolerant and re- 
lentless spirit of eeclesiastical usurpation and tyranny. 

To be sure we are told, that ecclesiastical power cannot be the object 
of a Church which has a popular constitution, and which is contending, 
it is said, only for the rights of the people, and for popular privileges. 
I shall advert presently to the effect which the measures for which they 
are contending will have on the influence and power of the clergy as a 
body. But when, I should wish to ask, has a church been unable to 
defend its usurpations by specious pretexts, and by an imposing appeal 
to objects of the highest and most sacred character ? 

The fact is the same, be the Church of popular constitution, or Epis- 
copal. The usurpation and exercise of illegal power, which the tribu- 
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Dais of (he country have decided to be incompetent, is to be enforced by 
the Church, by its spiritual authority, and the submission* of the minds 
of men to its power is to be effected by the resort to Church censures, 
exclusion from Church privileges, and expulsion from the Church. 

This is the subjugation which the spirit of ecclesiastical usurpation 
has always attempted to effect ; and while it lasts, the effect on the 
minds of men— on the civil and ' religious liberty of the country, will 
not be less burdensome and disastrous ; not less injurious to the in- 
terests of true religion, and to the national character, because it may be 
exercised by the Church Courts of Presbytery, and not by the pre- 
lates of a proud hierarchy. Perhaps in its ultimate consequences it 
may have evils as widely spread, and as difficult of correction. 

The * best and ablest^ of those ecclesiastics, whom Dr. Chalmers has 
found it so difficult to moderate down even to the tone of his motion, 
appeal continually, in all their speeches and resolutions, with fond regret, 
and with enthusiastic anticipations of swaying again the same power, to 
the ascendancy of the Scottish Church from 1638 down to the discomfi- 
ture it experienced from Cromwell, as the triumph of all their princi- 
ples, and the practical consummation of all their views and hopes. 

The leading supporters of these opinions among the clergy of Edin- 
burgh, all took part in the meeting for Commemoration of the Assembly 
1638, to which I have already alluded, — and the authority, power, and 
measures of that Assembly, were constantly and most earnestly referred 
to, as realizing the views of the state of the Presbyterian Church, in 
the perfection and purity to which the speakers wished to restore it. 
And where such are the avowed views of the clergy in the metropolis, 
who advocate the present measures of the Church, one may easily under- 
stand the opinions of the active directors of all these late measures. 
I shall quote a passage, already adverted to, from the revised speech of 
Mr. Candlish, one of the Committee of Assembly to carry on the pre- 
sent negociation with the government respecting the Veto, and one of 
the deputation sent to London for that purpose. 

Mr. Candlish, as he is one of the ablest, is also one of the most 
candid and plain spoken advocates of the changes which are now 
pressed upon the consideration of government. His statements, there- 
fore, deserve great attention, as exhibiting more fully and plainly 
perhaps than the speeches of others, the real and ultimate objects to 
which the present measures of the Assembly point. There may be less 
of the practised debater in his speeches on these subjects than in the 
speeches of others : But there is no attempt to conceal the object which 
he believes and understands to be common to them all. His recorded 
opinions, therefore, are of the utmost importance, as proving beyond a 
doubt, what it is that the leading and most active of the clergy have in 
view in their present agitation. 

The passage I allude to is as follows ; — * And we have reason 
* to be thankful that, since 1638, that constitution has been preserv- 
' ed. It is true that never, since the period of 1638 — never, 1 may 
^ say, has that constitution had altogether fair play. For a brief 
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< period after the rising of that Assembly the Church enjoyed pros- 

* perity, and, it may be, in part abused it. It is possible that sue* 

* cess, sudden success, after long trial, may have led to some excesses ; 
> which men, with no soul for entering into the noble spirit breathing 

< through these times and transacrions, may point out in their petty 

* cavils, and try to hold up to scorn, while they might rather cast a veil 

* over such minor blemishes, and thank God for the great work done. 

* After this period of prosperity came a period of persecution — godliness 
' was well nigh suppressed in the Church by the arm of arbitrary 

* power, and corruption in manners spread and increased by the ex- 

* ample of royal and noble profligacy — the Sabbath was desecrated, and 

* the inferior orders of the clergy had, in a great degree, lapsed into 

* latitudinarian sentiments and immoral conduct. At the period of the 

* Revolution, it will hardly be maintained now by any that the system 

* of our Church, as our wise and pious forefathers framed it, vf&s fully 
' realized. The settlement of that era by no mjeans perfectly embodied 

* the fair image which they had conceived. A leaven of Episcopalian 

* corruption, as affecting both the manners of the people, and the doc- 

* trine and conduct of the ministers, still remained, and the state ten- 

* doubtedly stretched forth its hand, in the management of spiritual 

* affairs, beyond its legitimate province. Then came the union of the 

< crowns, the influence naturally exerted by intercourse with our richer 

* and more powerful neighbour, and the gradual alienation of many of 

* the upper classes, by their southern education, and transference of the 

< parliament, as well as the court, to London. I need not remind this 
^ meeting of the circumstances which have since hindered the full and 

* fair play of the constitution of the Church — the obstacles interposed 

* by the arbitrary enactment of patronage, in the reign of Queen Anne; 
^ and, worst of all, by the secession of those men of old, who had too 
^ good cause indeed for leaving a tyrannical Church, but who, had they 
^ foreseen these two things — on the one hand, the extent to which their 
' descendants would go, in disowning this Church altogether ; and, on 

* the other hand, the revival with which it has pleased God to bless our 
' Church in these latter days, — would, I earnestly believe, have borne 

* more patiently their tribulations, and continued to witness within our 

* Church, rather than to witness against it. However that may be, I 

* mention this thing merely, as shewing that the constitution oflGSS 

* never had full and fair play."* 

Mr. Candlish must, of course, have well considered those portions of 
the ecclesiastical constitution and powers claimed by the Church in 1638, 
and in her period of prosperity thereafter, which he regrets were not 
re-incorporated with the constitution of Presbytery, when finally settled 
in 1688, after the model and in terms of the act 1592, — and which 
distinguish Presbytery, as then settled, from the more exalted views of 
the Covenanters in 1638. I am glad, at least, that he admits that 
Presbytery, as settled at the Revolution in 1690, (even with the change 
made then as to patronage), does not warrant the views and claims which 
he now puts forth. This is an important practical admission to those 
who understand and hold Presbytery, as then settled, to be < the Church 
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* of Scotland,^ and know no other form of it ; — though Mr. Candlish^ 
as a minister of that Church, is not satisfied with the settlement of 1688. 
And I think it is also extremely important to notice the declaration, 
that, in attempting to fix or regulate that constitution, the State 
stretched forth its hand, in the management of spiritual matters, beyond 
its legitimate province : — For such a declaration admits, that the State 
did fix and regulate the constitution of the Church, even in spiritual 
matters, and did interpose in a way which excludes much of what is now 
claimed. 

The above passage, like every such straightforward exposition of 
principles, made without regard to the light in which others may view 
the expediency of such avowals of the speaker'^s opinions, is most valu- 
able for the admissions it contains, of what is now the established con- 
siitution of the Church of Scotland, as settled by law. But this and 
similar expressions of opinions, acquire additional importance when 
taken in connection with a declaration by last Assembly, to which I 
must in the sequel advert, adopted as the ground upon which a certain 
body of Seceders were ready to join the Church, provided such a con- 
cession were made to them. 

The Assembly of 163H, — justified, no doubt, as every great movement 
against oppression and practical despotism always is, by the exigency of 
the period, and by the necessity of breaking through the persecution and 
tyranny of which the nation complained in regard to religion, no matter 
by what means — claimed however and exercised (be it remembered) the 
power of setting aside acts of Parliament, and of overturning institutions 
established by statute. Is that power — used at a period of a great na- 
tional struggle for religious freedom, against the encroachments of Popery 
and against a most galling persecution — a part of the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of which we received so faint and imperfect an image at the Revolu- 
tion in 1688? The Assembly of 1638 assumed at once the complete con- 
troul and dominion over the press, — * and by virtue of their ecclesiastical 
authority,** (so plastic is the term for the purposes of encroachment), pro- 
hibited all printers within the kingdom, to printany thing which might call 
in question their proceedings or opinions.* No doubt some of the lead- 
ers knew well that such power could neither be justified on any sound 
principle of ecclesiastical authority, or of toleration and liberty. But 



* * The Assembly considering the great prejudice which Ood'^s Church 
' in this land hath sustained these years bypast, by the unwarranted 
^ printing of libels, pamphlets, and polemicks, to the disgrace of religion, 

* slander of the gospel, infecting and disquieting the minds of u^od'^s 
' people, and disturbance of the peace of the Church, by virtue of their 

* ecclesiastical authority^ dischargeth and inhibiteth all printers within 
^ this kingdom to print any act of the former Assemblies ; any of the 

* acts or proceeding; s of this Assembly ; any Confession of Faith ; any 
^ protestation, any reasons pro or contra^ anent the present divisions and 
' controversies of this time, or any other treatise whatsoever^ which may 
*' concern the Church of Scotland^ or God's cause in hand.* 
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notwithstanding the protestation of Baillie, that it was not meant to 
fetter conscience, yet the Church did not rest satisfied with their own 
act, but resolutely pressed on this intolerant enactment, until they ob> 
tained from Parliament at last, in 1646, a statute,* which carried into 
full effect one great object, which, in the intervening years from 1638, 
they had anxiously laboured to secure. 

It is needless to pursue further this notice of the proceedings from 
1638 to 1652. The Covenant for the drfence of Presbytery in Scot- 
land was soon converted into a new covenant for the extirpation of 
Episcopacy in England. All persons, not in the ministry of the 
Churchy were prohibited from publicly explaining the Scriptures — a 
prohibition levelled against any dissent and all dissenters of every kind, 
whether Independents or not ; and while it was admitted that, in a sea- 
son of persecution, (when the Presbyterian clergy had themselves pro- 
pagated their own views by private meetings), such things might be al- 
lowed, yet after a Church was regularly constituted, it was declared that 
the practice should be discontinued, as prejudising the Established minis- 
try^ and destroying the unity of Christian congregations: — And in order 
that family worship might not be the pretext for such, it was declared. 



* ' The estates of Parliament, presently convened in the fifth session 
of this first triennial Parliament, understanding from the General Assem- 
bly ^ the great abuse of printing and publishing books ^ letters^ and others 
concerning religion and the kirk without license : Therefore, for re- 
medy thereof, inhibits and discharges all and every one to presume 
hereafter to print or reprint any declarations, protestations, covenants, 
confessions, letters, acts, or any thing issuing B*om kirk judicatories, or 
any books, treatises, histories, sermons, commentaries, disputes, or other 
papers whatsoever treating of religion^ or any point of religion^ in doc- 
trine^ worship^ or discipline^ or concerning the kirk, the oflBcers, go- 
vernment, or conditions or affairs thereof, without special license and 
privilege of the General Assembly ^ or their Commissioners, or such as 
shall have power from them ; and that under the pain of confiscation 
of the said books and other papers printed without license aforesaid, 
and of the presses, types, and other moveable goods whatsoever belong- 
ing to the printers thereof; the one-half thereof shall belong to the 
kirk, to be made use of and employed upon pious uses, beside any fur- 
ther personal punishment of the said printers that the Lords of secret 
Council, or the Committees of Parliament or Convention, shall think 
fit to inflict : and the saids Estates ordains magistrates of burghs where 
printers dwell, upon information from the General Assembly, their 
Commissioners, or others having power firom them, to arrest, take, and 
apprehend the said printers, contraveners of this act, with the books 
and other papers aforesaid, to be presented to the Lords of Council, or 
Committees of Parliament or Convention, to underly the law for the 
said offence ; that after trials thereof, the said books and papers, and 
all other goods aforementioned, may be confiscate in manner aforesaid, 
and the offenders further punished at the discretion of the said judges/ 
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that family worship should be limited to members of the same family. 
Many other illustrations might be given of the views and objects of the 
Church at this period, and of the nature of that system or scheme of a 
church, which, it was admitted by Mr.Candlish, was not realized in many 
particulars at the Revolution 1688, and of those matters, the regulation 
of which the State at that period, by the interference complained of, did 
not allow to belong to the ^ legitimate province** of the Church. 

That the Presbyterian Church, as settled at the Revolution, was ma- 
terially different from the scheme of the Presbyterian Church as prac- 
tically administered by the Assemblies from 1638 downwards, to the 
time of Cromwell, is most true. As an historical fact, the matter is 
beyond dispute. But few of the advocates of the present measures 
admit the fact with the frankness of Mr. Candlish ; and while aiming 
at common objects, they wish to represent the declarations of 1638 as 
an adopted and recognised part of the constitution of the Church. 

We have been accustomed to consider, and justly, the excesses, into 
which the Presbyterian Church then rushed, as tne natural effects of 
the long-continued and oppressive attempts to compel the clergy and the 
people of Scotland to submit not only to Episcopacy, but to the gradual 
introduction of Popery under that disguise — of the injuries of which 
they had so much cause to complain, and of the conduct of the prelates 
themselves, and their partizans, which as usual were regarded by the 
oppressed party as the necessary effects of the system, and not of the 
character of the men themselves, and of the circumstances in which they 
had acquired and were defending power, contrary to the feelings of the 
great bulk of the people: — Such is the light in which all true Scotch- 
men view the excesses which followed the overthrow of prelacy. 

But there are other lessons which we must not'altogether lose sight 
of, in studying that portion of history. While we regard with vene- 
ration the learning, talents, and piety of the great Presbyters at that 
period, to whom Scotland owes her Confession of Faith, her Catechisms, 
and the origin of her parochial schools, and acknowledge their most 
enlightened zeal for the advancement of learning ; and while we find 
in the excesses into which even they were hurried, additional reasons 
for abhorring the persecution which produced such effects on their 
minds, let us also see in their ultimate errors, greater reason for main- 
taining, as paramount rules of public policy, the principles of toler- 
ation, when it is found that even those who had suffered from per- 
secution were hurried into the fiercest intolerance. It is startling to 
find the leading advocates for the measures which the Assembly are now 
pursuing, avowing the desire to reclaim the authority which the Church 
began to exercise in 1638, and to bring, by their present measures, the 
Church back to the system and the power which they were maintaining 
when interrupted by the usurpation of Cromwell. And it is an instructive 
picture of the turns, which the minds of men take in periods of excite- 
ment and of love of change, and of the strength with which the desire 
ibr power and influence returns on ^ ecclesiastics,' to find some of the 
Presbyterian clergy in the present day, proclaiming their anxiety to 
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regain, in such altered times, the supremacy which the Church wielded 
to its own destruction two centuries ago: — While the enemies of the 
Church are gladly seizing on these ill-timed displays of their encroach- 
ing spirit, as additional means of attacking the principle of an Esta- 
blishment. 

Let us not underrate the necessity of opposing these schemes, because 
the risk of their success may appear slight. Triumph they may not. 
But the effect on the national mind, and on the interests of jeligion and 
of the Church may be most prejudicial, even from partial success or 
from temporary encouragement ; and he is a bold man who ventures in 
the present day to foretell the exact extent to which any extreme opi- 
nions may for the time carry men, or the exact crisis and turn at which 
the counterbalancing causes will prevail and prevent further evils. Of 
this we may be sure, that in precise proportion to the extent to which 
the ' ecclesiastics'* of the Church obtain influence and power, will be in- 
creased the hostility of another portion of the community either to re- 
ligion itself or to an Establishment. Neither is it an immaterial con- 
sideration to one zealously attached to Presbytery, that such excesses on 
the part of the Presbyterian Church, will increase the strength and 
numbers of Episcopalians in Scotland, to whom the errors of Presbytery 
will for the time always give an advantage. 

If I mistake not, there are no insignificant symptoms in most of the 
recent speeches of Dr. Chalmers, that he views with some alarm m ny 
of the manifestations of extreme principles which have lately broken out 
among the bulk of those who are at present prosecuting the Veto sys- 
tem. I do not allude merely to the concern with which, along with so 
many others, he may justly regret that the great and most important 
object of Church Extension has suffered from the distraction, to say the 
least, occasioned by these anomalous discussions. His speeches contain 
evidence of the distrust and alarm with which he views many of the 
opinions and doctrines of those with whom in this measure he is, most 
unexpectedly, for the present co-operating. There is in his published 
speech, in introducing his motion in the last Assembly, an obvious 
struggle in his mind, to find some grounds peculiar to himself, and 
opposed to the opinions of those with whom he is acting, in order 
to explain and account for the result to which he had at last ar- 
rived, contrary, as he admits, to repeated declarations of his views, 
well known to many taking a deep interest in these questions. 

He disclaims, in the outset of his speech, any identity of views with 
any party in the Church. He announces that he thought that the Veto 
Act had been incompetently passed, and had wished application to be 
made to Parliament for authority to pass it, so far as regarded the rights of 
]>atrons, (an admission I must presently advert to), and expresses his re- 
gret that his opinion had been overborne. The resolution of the previous 
year as to the Independent Jurisdiction of the Church, and the language 
and views with which it was supported, appear to have little favour m 
his eyes. * We therefore have no sympathy with those whose deference 
^ for an Establishment rests on merely civil or political considerations. 
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' But we have just as little sympathy with those who, in the spirit of 

< defiance, or of coarse and blustering independence, tell us of the pre- 
' rogatives of the Church ; and rather than not be constantly parading 

* these, whether in or out of season, say they would give the State en- 

< dowments to the wind — one of the greatest moral calamities which 
^ could befall the myriads of a then churchless, and, in the most em- 
' phatic sense of the term, deeply suffering population/ Yet, curiously 
enough, by a process of reasoning which he thinks rests on other grounds 
than those adopted by his supporters, he arrives at pretty nearly the same 
results, and has gone as far as any of them : — In explaining his no- 
tions of the relative position of a national Church to the laws made by the 
State in reference to it, and at the period of its establishment^ he maintains 
— that * even the law of patronage, right or wrong, is in force, not by the 
' "power of the Statc^ but by the permission of the Churchy and with all 
' its fancied omnipotence, has no other basis than that of our majorities 
' to rest upon."* He seems desirous to think that the dread of the asser-. 
tion of independent jurisdiction had created alarm in England and among 
the friends of the Church in Parliament, only from the misapprehension 
that there was some affinity between it and * that fearful spirit of in- 

* subordination and anarchy which now threatens, all over Europe, the 
' demolition of every ancient structure, whether political or ecclesiastic 
« cal.' 

After insisting that the views of your Lordship and Lord Brougham 
are wrong. Dr. Chalmers thinks the object of his motion is correctly de- 
scribed by the declaration which follows : * The more of ignorance, the 

* more of rashness^ the more of reckless disregard to the dearest princi- 

* pies of our Churchy to the dearest and most cherished feelings of our 

* people, can be pointed out in these speeches^ the greater is our urgent 

* demand for a Committee ; and, what is more, the brighter is our hope 
^ of a prosperous issue to its negotiations. If we succeed in demon- 
' strating of this sentence^ that altogether it is grounded upon error, is it 
^ too much to hope of an, enlightened legislature, that it will grant a 
' new law which might correct the interpretation, or rather misinterpret 
' tation, that has been made of their old ones ?** 

If the main object of his motion, and of the Committee he moved for, 
bad been merely to satisfy the colleagues of your Lordship, that your 
opinion was altogether founded in error, the proceeding would have been 
comparatively harmless. 



In all such controversies, it generally happens that much of popular 
delusion and misapprehension arises from the vague and undefined use of 
general terms. We have now got the ' watchword' of « non-intrusion,'* 
— ^as if that term were applicable only to, or necessarily implied, the 
power of peremptory rejection bestowed by the Veto act.^ This is a 
gross abuse of the term, in the only sense in which it was ever used or 
employed by the Church when they came to act upon it. 

If the phrase, ^ the principle of non -intrusion,' means that a patron 
has no right to insist upon his presentee being settled in a parish, whe- 
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tber there is a valid objection to him or not, the principle is indeed a 
fundamental one. No one can be intruded. The Church hears, re- 
ceives, judges of, and sustains all objections, if these are, in its opinion, 
well founded. The protection is complete. The Church, with whom the 
term originated, exercises the protection, and its practice shews its mean- 
ing. But the term is now employed without any disguise, to denote 
and to require a right of rejection on the part of the people, which they 
are to exercise according to their pleasure. 

Let us not then be misled by the constant use of this general phrase — 
the principle of non-intrusion. It is only in reference to the actual 
measure which the Church has proposed, that it is necessary to consider 
the authority for the proposition included in this phrase. 

The term may include the most inconsistent and contradictory opinions. 
Most of its leading advocates really mean by that phrase the abolition 
of patronage — or the principle of the necessity of a Call by the people 
in order to constitute the pastoral relation. Such are the avowed 
and recorded opinions of most of the supporters of Dr. Chalmers''s mo- 
tion — of many of the members of the Committee, and of those who have 
been preparing the way for that motion, and for the movement which 
prompted or dictated it. 

But the real and practical question for consideration is, the merits and 
competence of that particular plan which the Veto act embraces — to 
which the Church has declared its resolution to adhere — which it does 
at present enforce — for which it asks sanction from Government, and 
from Parliament the power legally to introduce it. 

There is no proposition to give more power or jurisdiction to Presby- 
teries, so as to enable them to take into consideration any matters which 
they cannot now consider and decide upon. The object is quite different. 

From the manner in which some of the recent discussions have been 
conducted, it might be supposed by those unacquainted with the nature 
of these questions, that the ^ non-intrusion principle*^ really was a point 
different from that which was discussed and decided in the Auchterar- 
der Case, and that the Church, in maintaining that this was a principle 
settled in the Church of Scotland, the recognition of which they ask 
irom the State, were not now reasserting the matters disposed of by 
your Lordship in deciding that cause. 

Considerable advantage has been taken, I find, in so representing 
the matter. 

But this representation of the nature of the points now at issue is 
most erroneous. 

One great point in the Auchterarder Case, raised and pleaded by 
the Church itself was this ; viz., that the non-intrusion principle, 
meaning thereby the necessity of giving effect to the will of the peo- 
ple, without any reference to or any judgment of the Presbytery upon 
the reasons which may influence the decision of the people, was a prin- 
ciple in the Church of Scotland evidenced and recognised in her acts, 
constitutions, and practice. The Veto act states this expressl]^ in the 
preamble. 
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This was, specially^ distinctly, and separately ^ one great ground pleads 
ed on the part of the Church, in the Court of Session, and even more 
anxiously upon Appeal. 

Your Lordship considered* by itself, this defence of the Veto act, viz., 

< That it is a fundamental law of the Church of Scotland, that no per- 
^ son shall be intruded on any congregation contrary to the will oF the 
^ people,** — ^and you examined carefully ^ the evidence as to this being 

< a fundamental law of the Church of Scotland.^ 

The Church exhibited most anxiously and fully, and in elaborate de- 
tail, the whole evidence to which they could appeal — their acts of As- 
sembly — the proceedings of their Church Courts — the opinions of 
Church writers — every species of evidence to whichthey could appeal. And 
on examining the proofs which the Church exhibited in support of the 
Proposition, You deliberately arrived at the conclusion, that such a prin- 
ciple as that of non-intrusion, meaning thereby the right of the people 
to reject a presentee whom they did not like, and the power of the 
Church to sanction that objection, was not, and had never been, the 
law of the Church of Scotland. The Church has chosen to re-affirm 
that proposition, — and they require of government and Parliament to 
pass some general legislative measure, on the ground, not that this ought 
to be, but that it is^ a fundamental law of the Church. 

I trust that it will ever be kept in view, that your Lordship has pro- 
nounced your solemn opinicm, after full discussion, that such has never 
been the law of the Church. It is not easy to suppose that your col- 
leagues can be induced to take a different view of the question. I am 
persuaded, that with Parliament the opinion of your Lordship will have 
more weight than any other authority which can be adduced to it. 

There are many persons, however, who may not study the question 
through the medium of law reports, and for whom it may be right to 
make some more general historical remarks. 

In endeavouring to establish in 1833, (when he brought forward the 
first plan of the Veto) the principle of a negative on the part of the 
people, or the principle * of non-intrusion,* as he then equally termed 
it. Dr. Chalmers alluded but to three authorities, — 1st, To the Second 
Book of Discipline, in which, in fact, election is claimed for the Presby- 
teries; 2d, Then to an act of Assembly in 1649) when patronage was 
abolished by statute, and the power of regulating settlements given ex- 
pressly by act of Parliament to the General Assembly ; and, 3d, To 
the act of Parliament l690,-^a reference which shews that, at that 
time, it was not thought either strange or unconstitutional to appeal to 
the statute law in order to ascertain the constitution of the Church. In 
truth the authorities are but scanty to which reference can be made, 
even if others that are referred to shall be added. 

It is unnecessary to consider these, for the discussion is exhausted. 
But it is important to remark, that it is only at two different periods, 
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and for two specific but different objects, that we find in the history 
of the Church, after the establishment of Presbytery in 1592, any 
indications on the part of the clergy of a wish to give effect, in 
any form, to the will of the people; and it is necessary to look 
to the circumstances of the times, and the objects for which it was 
asserted, when the expressions used at these periods are referred 
to as establishing any principle in the understanding of the Church. 
The prevailing feeling in Scotland, during the latter part of the reign 
of James the Sixth and after the accession of Charles the First, was, 
that the object of the monarch, and of his ecclesiastical advisers, 
was to introduce Popery,— or at least most of its doctrines and many 
of its superstitious ceremonials. That the apprehension was well 
founded cannot be doubted ; but whether well founded or not, it was 
very general, and produced the growing and at last uncMDnquera1)le 
aversion to the Hierarchy, by means of which it was seen that the court 
was endeavouring to carry forward their designs, and which appeared to 
be not only the fitting, but subservient instrument for promoting these 
purposes. 

A singular sort of establishment had been formed, partly Episcopal, 
partly Presbyterian, and it was undoubtedly the object of the Crown 
and the bishops gradually to establish Episcopacy, against the wishes 
and feelings of the people. The patronage in the hands of the bishops 
and the Crown (and the patronage of most churches was either with 
the one or the other) formed a great engine for accomplishing the scheme 
which the court had in view. Men were placed in parishes who fa- 
voured, not merely Episcopacy, but secretly the more extended views of 
Laud and Spottiswoode ; and, in an unsettled church, or at a period when 
the restraints of law were disregarded, and the object of the court was to 
introdu(j^ both a form of worship and doctrines abhorrent to the feelings 
and opinions of the people — when the question lay between Presbytery 
and Episcopacy, if not Popery — there were dangers to be dreaded from 
the Crown and the bishops possessing the patronage nearly of the whole 
churches of the country, which can never again occur. In 1638, the 
declaration of the Assembly, against the settlement of ministers contrary 
to the will of the people, was a declaration, in truth, against patronage, 
which the' Church continued to denounce until they obtained, first, an 
act of Parliament as to the churches which had belonged to the bishops ; 
and, lastly, a general statute abolishing patronage in general. The 
Church wished to effect a great change. That was their object. And it 
is really in vain to appeal to declarations made at this period in order to 
prove what was the constitution of the Church, either contemplated and 
settled when Presbytery was established in 1 592,~-or what is the consti- 
tution of the Church of Scotland, respecting the rights of the people, after 
the struggles and changes of the seventeenth century had passed away, and 
when the regular constitution of the Presbyterian Church, under the act 
1592, was fully and finally settled at the Revolution. The short period 
of Presbytery from 1638 was followed, after the Restoration, by twenty- 
eight years of Episcopacy, characterised by oppression, cruelty, and per- 
secution, which sealed the doom of that fcnrm of church government for 
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ever, and an end was put to the risk of its revival, though much jealousy 
remained against those who were its secret partizans, and gave rise to 
enactments utterly inconsistent with the principles of toleration. 

But whenever the Presbyterian Church came to consider any 
form of church government, and to lay down any rules as to the ap- 
pointment of ministers, they did not recognise in the people more than 
a right, on cause shewn to the Presbytery, to ohjeci to the persons of- 
fered to them by those with whom ought to lie the power and duty of 
selection. Even after the abolition of patronage by statute, your Lord- 
ship recollects that the General Assembly did not then allow the peo- 
ple to appear in any other character than that of objectors ; and the 
Presbytery were to judge whether the objections were founded on ^ cause- 
^ less prejudices/ In short, as Sir H. Moncreiff says, the people were 
placed in their proper situation and character of objectors^ — the only 
place ever assigned to them by the Church. 

The most remarkable illustration of the complete understanding of 
the Church upon that point is, in truth, afforded by an act of Assembly 
in 1596, — a few years after the statute 1592 gave the power of colla- 
tion to Presbyteries, and imposed on them the duty of taking on trials 
the presentee. 

The Assembly complained that ' because by prcisentations many forci- 
* bly are thrust into tlie ministrie, upon congregations, that utter^ (con- 
fess) ^ thereafter that they were not called ofjGod^ — in other words, were 
not led to undertake the sacred office from any proper motives or with 
sufficiently serious views, — therefore, the Assembly proceeded to desire 
that ^ none take presentations to benefices without advice of the Pres- 
' bytery of the bounds^ : — The Church thereby establishing, with great 

Sropriety, prior trials and examination of those who should be candi- 
ates for benefices. But the notion of a right to reject is not once al- 
luded to, or the original claim in the Second Book of Discipline, which 
the Church knew had been excluded by the statute 1592, again brought 
forward. 

This act of Assembly proceeds to define at length the points to be 
attended to in the ^ trials of persons to be admitted to the ministrie 
' hereafter;^ and in the enumeration of points to be attended to, the 
will of the people is not even hinted at, although every point is stated 
which ought to be inquired into, or could be made the ground of objec* 
tion. 

The act of Assembly then proceeds to declare, that ^ because men 
^ may be found meet for some places who are not meet for others, it 
^ should lie consideredj i. e. by the Church Courts, ' that the principal 
' places in the realm be provided by men of most worthie gifts,^ &c., — 
' and that none take the charge of greater number of people than they 
' are able to discharge.'* 

The Assembly then points out all the matters of actual qualifications 
in the individual presented, in reference to the benefice to which he is 
nominated, which ought to enter into the decision of the Presbytery to 
which he is presented. 
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These are all matters of qualification in the individual^ accordiDg. 
to the estimate which the Church then took of qualifications; and 
matters for the decision and judgment of the Presbytery. Of course, 
when there was no regular system of previous trials and of licensing 
preachers, individuals might be placed in benefices to whose learning 
or principles no objection, at the time, was known, — but who, from the 
want of any preparatory system of training, were in truth little aware of 
the nature of the duties of the ministry. Yet, even in that unsettled 
state of things, it is very remarkable that not an indication is given of 
any right, on the part of the congregation, to refuse to accept the indi- 
vidual presented. 

Accordingly, this act of Assembly is only appealed to, as shewing 
the extent to which the Assembly claimed jurisdiction for Presbyteries, 
in determining on the qualifications and fitness of a presentee for the 
charge to which he might be nominated. But that is a matter essen- 
tially and widely difierent from a right on the part of the people to 
reject, without either the power of inquiry or controul by the Church. 



* Intrusion contrary to the will of the people,'* — ^is the expression in 
the Second Book of Discipline, and in 1638, which is appealed to in 
the present discussion. 

This expression is seized hold of, and at once declared to mean an 
absolute right to reject, — such as the Veto law of 1834 bestows. It 
certainly was not so understood in Dr. Chalmers'^s own motion in the 
preceding year. But one must look to the meaning in which the term 
was used by those who introduced and employed it on the very few 
occasions in which such an expression is found. Sir Henry M oncreiff 
has reviewed most elaborately the various regulations which the Church 
laid down at the times when they had authority from the State to make 
regulations for the appointment of ministers, or when they meant to say 
how they proposed to proceed in cases in which the patron had forfeited 
or would not exercise his right. And in no one instance is the will of 
the people, taken by any regulation of the Church to import mere dis-^ 
sent, expressed without reasons, and on which rejection was at once to 
follow, the exercise of which the Church could not consider, and the rea- 
sons of which the Church could not judge of or investigate. 

It is a fact equally remarkable and important, that in support of 
such an interpretation of the term will, as importing a Veto or right 
to reject, there is not one regulation or practical rule or mode o£ appeal- 
ing to or admitting that will which afibrds the slightest resemblance to 
the Veto now contended for, not even when patronage was abolished. 

Indeed, until the doctrine of right in the Christian people was brought 
forward, it was quite impossible that any such notion could exist in re- 
gard to the sense in which the Church used the term will of the people. 
The doctrine of right, revived in the present day, Sir Henry M oncreifF 
has completely proved, was unknown in the Church till the period of 
the Secession. Now, the meaning of the term, will of the people^ 
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(assuming that the use of the term on two or three occasions is in truth 
of any importance,) depends entirely upon the extent of acknowledg- 
ment, which those using it, made as to the relative position of the Church 
and the people^ and of the right which the latter possessed. As the 
right was, jis Sir Henry Moncreiff says, solely a right to object, — as in 
no case did the Church ever acknowledge any other species of right, it is 
perfectly clear that the expression was not used in reference at all to 
their position of objectors. 

The expression was used,— ^rs^, as a protestation against the arbitrary 
and violent intrusion of Popish and Episcopal ministers, when the power 
of the Court and the persecutions of the Bishops prevented the people 
from stating any objections whatever^ — and when the bishops settled those 
whom they chose, without the least reference to the characters of 
the men selected, or the objections which both the congregations and 
the Presbyterian clergy had against such scandalous appointments :* — 
and, secondly^ it was used in order to make a declaration against pa- 
tronage generally, and with a view to succeed in obtaining its abolition. 
And whenever it was abolished, the Church reserved to a select Body, 
(the Session), the right to propose the minister, and admitted in the 
people, even after the abolition of patronage, only the right to object, — 
the Church judging of the objections, as Lord Moncreiff in 1833 
explained. 

There is not a clearer or more complete demonstration on any point, 
than in Sir H. Moncreiff^s woric, to which I have referred, upon this 
part of the sul^ect. The accuracy of his account of the Act of Assem- 
bly 1736, the last of the very few occasions on which such a general 
expression occurs, is so completely established, that I observe any refer- 
ence to that Act of Assembly seems not to be a favourite topic in des- 
canting on the right of the people.-]" 

But without resuming matter, which, after all, was the very point 
considered in the Auchterarder Case, I wish to confine myself rather to 
the views which were not touched on in the discussion of the legal 
question. 

And in this light it is that I press the remark, that the value of a 
general expression about the ^ intrusion against the will of the peo- 
' ple,^ depends entirely upon the extent of the right then admitted in 
theory or practice to exist in the people. 

The notion of a right to reject is utterly inconsistent with any con- 
troul or check or power of review, — for there is no right to reject^ if an- 
other may judge of the reasons upon which you propose to exercise that 
'ight. 

* Surely we are not to lose sight of the conduct complained of when 
this expression was used in 1638, and when we know how the bishops 
had been attempting to fill the parishes with the adherents of Episco- 
pacy, by preventing any mode of objecting by the clergy or people. 
The Bishops had then the power of poUation. 

+ See Appendix. 
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To establish this point is accordingly one great object in the series of 
Tracts published by the members of the Committee appointed to fur- 
ther the object of the resolution of the Assembly. Dr. Chalmers, it is 
true, in the note to his speech, which I shall presently quote, admits 
the necessity of most important and sweeping resolutions on the sup- 
posed right to reject : But he joins in writing these Tracts, of which 
those on this part of the subject contend for an absolute right of rejec- 
tion on which there shall be no controul. 

Thus in the very tract which precedes Dr. Chalmerses closing appeal 
upon the subject — the line of argument following up what had been 
urged in former tracts, is thus summed up by Mr. Cunninghame : — 
If it be true, as has been proved from Scripture, reason, and experi- 
ence, that the pastoral relation should be formed only with the consent 
of both parties, — and if it be absurd, as it manifestly is, to say that 
the people consent, unless they have at least a Veto upon the pre- 
sentee, then, on these grounds, all the objections by which the Veto 
law has been assailed, may be dismissed at once as frivolous and un- 
founded. If this be the very smallest share of influence which, upon 
any thing like right principles, the Christian people ought to have in 
the settlement of their ministers, it can be no objection to the exercise 
of this right in reason, whatever it may be in law, that it imposes a 
certain restraint upon the patron in the exercise of his absolute right 
of nomination, or that it may sometimes be attended with injury and 
inconvenience to presentees. Nay, if the Christian people are en- 
titled to this share of influence in the settlement of their ministers, 
the probability of their sometimes using it to their own injury by re- 
jecting a man who might have proved a useful and edifying minister, 
can be no good reason why they should be deprived of it, for such a 
principle would sanction universal despotism, and tend to keep the 
mass of mankind in a state of perpetual slavery. There is nothing 
unreasonable in the people being entitled to dissent from a presentee 
without being called upon to state and substantiate the reasons of 
their opposition ; \8t^ because experience abundantly proves, that the 
Christian people of a parish may have solid and reasonable grounds, 
that not only warrant, but require them to oppose the settlement of 
the presentee as their pastor, which they could scarcely state, and far 
less substantiate, in a court ; and, 2e/, because, if the people are to 
state and substantiate the reasons of their opposition, while the 
Church Courts are to decide upon the validity of these reasons, this 
is virtually to deprive the people of all right whatever in the settle- 
ment of their ministers, for nothing can be properly called a rights the 
effective exercise of which depends wholly upon the judgment or discre- 
tion of another party. If the people, when a majority of them dissent, 
must give in their reasons, and substantiate them to the satisfaction 
of a Church Court, then the congregation or the majority of them, 
have no more weight or influence in this matter, than any single 
member has. 

^ The dissent of the congregation ought certainly to be founded in 
their own minds on reasonable grounds ; but if their dissent is of no 
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^ avail unless they can substantiate the grounds of it to the satisfaction 
' of another party, then it is not their refusing their consent that ex- 
^ eludes, whereas, upon every ground of Scripture, reason, and common 
' sense, the refusal of the people'*s consent ought to be suflScient to 
' prevent any man from being admitted as their minister/ 

There cannot be a doubt as to the accuracy of this reasoning on the 
'premises on which it proceeds. Such limitations as Dr. Chalmers pro- 
poses, are utterly inconsistent with the whole principle of the Veto law of 
1834, so far as any right to reject is acknowledged to reside in the people. 
His motion of 1833 was also utterly at variance with the doctrines now 
maintained by those who compose his Committee, and with the resolu- 
tion of the Assembly in passing the Veto in 1834. There is no doubt 
of that. And therefore, in considering whether the Church of Scot- 
land ever acknowledged the will of the people to be supreme and con- 
clusive for exclusion, by any occasional use of a general expression, the 
point of importance is, was the Hght to reject in all circumstances, in a 
question with the Church, and as opposed to any inquiry by or respon- 
sibility to the Church, acknowledged by the Presbyterian Church to be 
in their people, in the sense in which, as matter of right, it is now con- 
tended for— contended for on the grounds explained by Mr. Candlish, 
as to the standing of the people in the Church of Christ ? On this 
point, the very fact that the doctrine of right was first broached — as Sir 
Henry MoncreiflP says, at the time of the secession — is perfectly con- 
clusive. 

Your Lordship, along with the Government, must consider whether 
you are to acknowledge this right in the people, on the grounds and 
to the extent contended for. 

The Committee of the General Assembly have in their * Statement** pro- 
posed, — as I presume, they have in their communications with the Go- 
vernment, — that the sanction of Parliament should be given to the 
principle of a right of rejection on the part of the people, without 
check or controul by the Presbytery. But that proposal, as expressed 
in the printed statement of the Committee, proceeds on certain import- 
ant principles which the Committee announce they desire to establish. 
One is, (p. 5, 6) — ' It might therefore be enacted, without reference to 
^ the question of what the law hitherto has been, that it shall henceforth 
' be understood to be competent for the Church, without forfeiting the 

* civil rights or privileges of its establishment, to act in accordance with 
' its own declared priirciple of non-intrusion. Such an arrangement 
« would clearly shew what is the utmost extent of the limitation which the 

* Church has sought to impose on the exercise of patronage ; and at 

* the same time, the authority of the Church would he reserved entire to 
« regulate^ within that limits its own proceedings in this matter accord- 

* ing to its own judgment. It might farther be necessary to provide 
' that, whatever may be the rights or interests of other parties, the 
' power of the Church judicatories to judge of the qualifications of min- 
' isters, and of their suitableness for the parishes to which they are ap- 

* pointed, must be maintained inviolate. 

I 
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< It is to be observed, that, in dealing with the government and the 
Legislature on such principles as those now laid down, the Committee 
do not in any degree compromise the authority of the ecclesiastical ju- 
dicatories, as it may be exercised in the matter of the settlement of 
ministers : nor in any way commit the Churchy farther than the Church 
has bttn inclined to commit itself. We do not ask the State to enact 
and ordain the present law of non-intrusion, but simply to cdlow it, in 
respect of civil consequences, as enacted and ordained by the Church. 
We require, that, to a certain definite and specified extent, the par 
trends right shall be held to be limited, in order that the Church shall 
be able to give effect to the will of the people. But within that maxi- 
mum, it belongs to the Church itself to do this^ according to its own 
regulations. For it is to be kept m mind, that, in the whole- of this 
negotiation, we are dealing with the will of the people, not in its rela- 
tion to the authority of the Church Courts, but merely in its relation 
to the right of the patron. Suppose our object ^ined,-*-we have it 
determined, that the will of the people, as recognised by the Church 
itself, shall be held as a valid restriction on the will of the patron ;— 
that, in so fiir as the patron^s right might interfere, the Church shall 
be held to have power, without feeir of losing her established statutes, 
to give effect to the will of the people, as expressed in her own courts, 
ana subjected to her own jurisdiction.^ 

Another very important principle on which the proposal of the Com- 
mittee proceeds, is— -that the mode of giving effect to the will of the 
pe<^e, and to die principle of non-intrusion, shall not be set forth in 
any statute^ but left to the authority of the Church Courts to be regu» 
lated and carried into effect in the way they think best. The Com- 
mittee does not wish that the Legislature, in altering the law to the ex- 
tent of giving power to the Church to give ^ect to the principle of re- 
jection, should £x or settle any thing. The Committee do not propose 
that the Legislature should enact the Veto law of the Assembly, or in- 
deed decide or establish any thing whatever. And, above all, the Com- 
mittee do not wish that the Legislature should define or fix any thing as 
to the extent of the jurisdiction of the Church, but only that the pow«r 
of the Church to give effect to the will of the people in &e Churdi shall 
be considered and recognueed ; while the whole measures for the appoint- 
ment of ministers which are to be framed on that principle, either now or 
at any future time, by the Church, shall be left wholly to the Church ! ! 

Such a plan will concede everything, and fix nothing. If anything 
is to be done by Act of Parliament, surely it is fitting to put an end, 
if possiUe, to further agitation and diseusnon on such questions. It 
is surely high time to ascertain and fix what measure it is which 
the Churdi means finally to recommoid : And if that ov^ht to be 
agreed to, to fix and establi^ at last some final system on so important 
a point. Above all, when questions are raised as to the Independent 
Jurisdiction and legislative power of the Churdi, leading to results ao 
alarming, it is surely necessary, even if the practical point ought to be 
yielded on which they have taken their stand, to decide by Act of Par- 
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liament, to what extent the State means to recognize any such jurisdic- 
tion. Simply to dedare by statute that effect must be given to the 
will of the people, and to acknowledge the inherent and independent 
power which the Church claims to give effect to that will in the way 
they may choose^ and to lay down any system for the appointment of 
ministers within that general principle, which now or hereafter, from 
time to time, they may think proper to adopt, would be to acknowledge 
that jurisdiction to the full extent now at issue, and to leave every thing 
as to the future constitution of the Church regarding the appointment 
of ministers, not only unsettled, but as an open question for constant 
dispute and discussion. 

This is precisely the result which the Committee desire. In the fitst 
place, their < Statement^ anxiously explains that their object is to prevent 
any interference with or definition or limitation of the authority of the 
Church. In the second place, the Committee do not wish the Veto law 
established and fixed as a permanent measure, or as any final settlement 
of the question. It is weU known that a very large portion of those who 
have cpncurred in obtaining and defending the Veto act, are not by any 
means satisfied with it, either in principle or in its working. I have 
shewn the opinions of Mr. Candlisb — the views of Mr. Dunlop are re- 
corded in his evidence before the Patronage Committee in 1834« and in 
various debates in the Assembly in subsequent years. Dr. Bums (a 
leading speaker in support of Dr. Chalmerses motion) declares in his evi- 
dence before the Committee, that the Veto act will never do ; and in 
hi& published speech, in support of the motion, said, ^ I am no Veto 
^ man.^ All the ante-pationage party are greatly dissatisfied with a mea- 
sure, which they value only as a stepping-stone to the ultimate abolition 
of patronage. 

Accordingly, the motion pr(qx>sed to be made in last Assembly, in order 
to obtain the abolition of patronage, and to cai^ into effect Dr.Cbalmers''8 
own principle, that it exists only by the tolerance of the Church, (a prin- 
ciple which wholly disarms him as an opponent of the competency of its 
abolition at once by an act c^ Assembly,) was only waived on the ex^ 

Eress and distinct assurance that the existence of patronage at all was to 
e an open question in the Committee, and in the negotiation which may 
follow with the Government. 

Again, all those who think that there must be a consent by the peo«- 
ple, in Older to establish the* pastoral relation, view the Veto as incon* 
sistent with the first principles which ought to regulate any such measure. 

The < Statement"* or circular of the Committee, sufficiently proves that 
they know well that the Veto is not to be considered as a question set« 
tled or decided upon by the Church, and that the Committee desire 
that nothing shall be proposed or arranged on the footing that the 
Church is to adhere to the Veto law, such as it has been passed and is 
acted upon. 

The ^ Statement^ is indeed a singular document, considering that the 
Assembly not only passed the Veto Act several years a^o, but have, in 
defiance of the judgment of the House of Lords, taken their stand upon 
it, and declared their resolution to enforce it. 
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The Committee take all points to be quite open. They discuss whe^ 
ther it will be most expedient to apply to Parliament for a repeal of 
the Act of Queen Anne as to patronage. The reasons for not press- 
ing that measure are reasons of expedience/ only, affecting the proba- 
bility of success ; but there is not one single sentence, in point of 
principle, against the abolition of patronage. On the contrary, the 
Statement proves, 1st, that the Committee hold, most correctly, that 
the non-intrusion principle, as that is interpreted by them, leads neces- 
sarily to the right of election ; and, 2d, that they regard this as the 
proper measure. 

Then the Committee discuss the second plan which had presented it- 
self to them, viz. to require the consent of the people by a positive call. 
' The sanction of the legislature might be sought to the requisition on 
^ the part of the Churchy of a positive call by the people. In many re- 

* spects this might be regarded as a material imprtmement upon the pre- 
^ sent state of the law (!) of non-intrusion. From the first, there has 
^ been a pretty general feeling in the Churchy that the positive call is 
^ preferable to the provision of the late Act of Assembly, as having less 
^ of the appearance of an innovation^ and as placing the people in a 

* fairer and less invidious position,'' 

This passage is a sufficient demonstration to every one, that the Veto 
Act was not part of the regulation of Calls ; that the title so given to the 
act of Assembly was a mere disguise ; and that all that part of the ar- 
gument in the Auchterarder Case, which sought to find a defence for 
the Veto Act in the principle of the Call, was totally inapplicable and 
unsound. This is no unimportant admission, considering the efforts 
made to induce the Court and the House of Lords, and still more indi- 
viduals, to believe the very reverse. 

I think this passage also proves, that in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, the Church is not in truth contending for any particular rule or 
principle as aixesiij fxed in the constitution of the Church, but is, un- 
der the shew of standing out for some rule as irrevocably fixed at the 
period of the Reformation, endeavouring now to devise what rule upon 
the subject it is most expedient to adopt. 

The reasons stated by the Committee for not proposing at once a 
^ requisition,** as they term it, on the part of the Church, of ^ a positive 
^ call ^ by the people, are also reasons of expediency alone, respecting what 
is best for obtaining the general act which they desire to have passed. 
One reason for not proposing a ^ positive cair is, that a question might 
arise as to what amount of concurrence by the people should be re- 
quired; and in that discussion, it is said, the legislature might go farther 
in the way of interference than it might be proper ^ to give them an 
' occasion for doing.'' ^ If, indeed, the legislature were disposed to leave 
^ the point altogether indefinite, recognising the power of the Church 
' to determine either generally or in reference to each particular cctse, 

* what should be regarded as a sufficient call, and simply declaring that 
^ the act of the Church, requiring what it might judge a competent call, 

* whatever that might be, should carry civil consequences ; in that case, 

* the matter in question between the State and the Church would be 
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* placed on a very satisfactory footiDg/ And accordingly, the principle 
that * a positive call by the people^ is the true method of enforcing the 
principle of non-intrusion, is not only not abandoned by the Committee, 
but is obviously that which on the whole they approve of, and wish to 
obtain the power practically to establish. The proposal that the legis- 
hkture shall simply acknowledge that the Church is entitled to givt effect 
to the will of the people — committing the mode of doing this entirely 
to the Church, and shall also acknowledge the power of the Church to 
judge of the suitableness of the presentee, in all other respects over and 
above qualifications, in the widest sense of that term — is plainly intend- 
ed to leave it open, as it unquestionably would, to all to begin to agitate 
the question of such a Call — and is designed with the view of reserving 
to the Church the power of declaring that until the presentee receive 
the assent of the majority (whose dissent at present operates as a re- 
jection) the pastoral relation cannot be constituted in the way to pro- 
mote his usefulness, or to secure for it the divine blessing. The true 
object of the Committee is to obtain an acknowledgment of the power 
of the Church in general terms, so as to enable them to require the call. 

If the design is not to leave this and other questions open — if the 
necessity of a call is not to be kept in reserve as a source of further dis- 
cussion, and for further measures — if the principle of the necessity of a 
call or assent is to be abandoned — then why should not the legislature, 
when applied to for an alteration of an existing law, declare and settle 
finally, in order to prevent all further discussion, what the precise 
measure is which it will sanction, as the mode of giving effect to the 
will of the people. 

But to any such precise and definite adjustment of the question a 
great proportion of the supporters of the resolution of last Assembly 
would be decidedly opposed ; for they are not satisfied with the Veto 
act, and hold it to be liable to the most fatal objections, founded on 
the < fundamental principles^ of the Church, as understood by them. 
The Committee admit that such has been < a pretty general feeling in 

* the Church.** Dr. Chalmers, as the author of the Veto law, must 
have made with deep regret the admission, that his -measure has been 
so unsatisfactory, generally speaking, to those acting with him ; and he 
must have encountered a very strong resolution to go further, and to ob- 
tain ' a preferable measure/ before he could have been induced to promul- 
gate a statement which seems only to create more distrust as to the mea- 
sures which are pressed so vehemently on Government and the Legislature. 
But it is notorious that the Veto act was never approved of as the right 
measure, by many leading members of the Committee and their deputa- 
tion to London. Their opinions have been openly avowed. These 
opinions, and all the views giving rise to them, remain as the source 
of further and future discussions to which the Church of Scotland is yet 
to be exposed. The extent of these opinions I have already pointed 
out ; and at a meeting in Edinburgh, soon after the Assembly, attended 
by most of the Edinburgh clergy who support these changes, it was suffi- 
ciently announced and demonstrated that to these opinions they are re- 
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solved to adhere. The only clergyman, of the number present, who 
spoke, declared his hostility to patronage^ ^ as the root and spring of all 
intrusion f and from that declaration of views there was no dissent. 
And that clergyman accordingly furnishes one of Dr. Chalmers^'s series of 
non-intrusion Tracts. 

In the General Assembly, as already mentioned, the discussion of the 
question of the abolition of patronage was waived for this year, only on 
the understanding, publicly stated in the Assembly without contradic- 
tion, that that question was to be an open point in the Committee, and in 
the negotiations with Government. Another very material point is, 
that the Committee have no power to bind the Church or Assembly 
to any measure which might be introduced at the beginning of next 
session, and before the next Assembly, limited simply to the enact- 
ment by statute of the Veto act, or restricting the power asked for 
by the Church to that measure alone. On tne contrary, the Com- 
mittee could not hold out any such assurance ; and every one con- 
nected with the state of opinions knows well, 1st, that a statute fixing 
down the Veto as the final settlement of these matters, is not the mea- 
sure which a great proportion of those voting for Dr. Chalmers'*s motion 
would sanction or tolerate ; and, 2d, that the intention is to go on either 
to obtain the abolition of patronage, or the ^ requisition** of a positive 
call or assent by the people. 

In the above remarks, I have not included the Supplementary Note 
circulated in London. The Committee having first prepared their 
Statement, and appointed a Deputation, ^ it appeared proper to the mem- 
^ bers of the Deputation to offer a few remarks in explanation of some 

< parts of the Statement referred to.** There can be no assurance that any 
suggestion coming from a part only of the Committee will be generally 
agreed to, or that it represents the aggregate opinion of the Committee, 
much less of the parties in the Church whom the Committee represent. 

The Deputation throw out two suggestions, — 
< For the sake of distinctness, and in order to illustrate the Com- 
^ mittee'^s views, and to bring them to a precise point, it is submitted 

< that the Legislature might be asked in substance to enact, ^^ That in 
'^ all cases in which the presentee of the patron of any living in Scot- 
^^ land shall have been rejected by sentence of any competent Church 
<< Court, in respect of the dissent of the major part of tne male heads 

of families in communion with the Church, members of the congre- 
gation, in the vacant parish, all right and interest of the presentee in 
<< the presentation granted to him shall cease ; and if the patron shall 
'^ not, within the period competent to him by law, present another qua- 
«« lificd person, the right of presentation shall for that turn fall to the 
'< Presbytery, yi/re devoluto.''^ 

^ It should be provided also and enacted, " That it shall be always 
^' understood to be in the power of the competent Church judicatories 
^' to take, treat, and judge of the qualifications of the presentee, and 
<^ his SUITABLENESS in ALL OTHER rcspects for the charge to which he 
*' has been presented.''' 
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The latter suggestion is plainly intended to leave open both the ques- 
tion of consent or concurrence by the people, and every similar point 
which can be raised. To leave to the Church, by express and general 
enactment, to consider whether the individual selected is < suitablk 
< in ALL OTHBa respects,^ (in addition to qualifications), ^ for the charge 
* to which he has been presented,^ is most manifestly meant to reserve 
to the Church to reject upon any ground whatever in the individual 
case which they choose to adopt, and to relieve the Church Courts from 
the necessity of acting in a judicial character, or proceeding upon any 
judicial ground. 

If the individual has not a sufficient expression of consent^ though he 
may not have been vetoed,— or if the Church choose, without pro- 
nouncing any judgment on his qualifications, to say,— we take as con- 
clusive the fact that a small minority have dissented, — ^we look to 
their opinions as most important, and we wiU not settle, whatever be the 
qualifications of the presentee, — or we do not like this person'^s general 
politics,-— in short, upon any ground whatever the Presbytery will be 
entitled to reject, although they must have acknowledged the individual 
to be eminently qualified for the charge, if they had been compelled to 
proceed on any ground which could be reduced into precise or intelli- 
gible language. 

Dr. Chalmers has said that the Presbyteries may reject a presentee, 
if they^ choose, because he is not six feet in height. But even that rea- 
son need not be assigned. Is it not enough that they may reject the 
presentee (although duly licensed by another Presbytery), if his stature 
IS a physical deformity ^ so as in their judgment to render his appearance 
in conducting public service an outrage to the feelings of propriety ? 



The proposal last quoted appears to me to be the most insidious and 
alarming which has yet been made. It not only leaves the whole power, 
as to the nomination of ministers, in the Presbyteries, but to any one who 
has seen the practical working of the system in Church Courts, when 
the check ana controul of regular judicial process and judgment is once 
withdrawn, and all are allowed to act on their own notions of what is 
expedient in reference to individuals, the tendency will be to throw the 
power of election into the hands of the Presbyteries. It was well 
argued by one of the most zealous supporters of the Veto, the Rev. 
Professor Brown of Aberdeen, in the Assembly of 1B36 (in opposing 
a motion against patronage) that any measure attended with the re- 
sult of throwing influence into the hands of the Presbyteries, would 
be the very worst which could be devised, and the most unsatis- 
factory to the country. Practically, the effect of bestowing this vague, 
indefinite, and unlimited power on Presbyteries would be this,— -that 
the majorities in the parties in Church Courts would in many cases 
reject every man not of their own party. 

Such a scheme, in truth, destroys the right of appeal. For if the 
Presbytery of the bounds are to be entitled, without assigning a reason, 
to say, that for the good of the parish, they do not think that the in- 
dividual is suitahky and that such is their declaration with the local 
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knowledge of the parish, of what avail can any appeal be to a superior 
court, when law shall entrust this power to the Presbytery, who are, it 
will be said, best acquainted with the facts ? 

I an^ well aware of all the great and solid advantages resulting from 
the principles of Presbyterian Polity which vest the administration of 
the government of the Church in Courts composed of the ministers sit- 
ting in Presbyterian parity, (it is seldom that the lay members of Pres- 
byteries interfere in such questions.) But the whole experience of 
human nature, and the result of all experience as to the working of 
the system of Presbytery in Scotland, just as strikingly and forcibly 
prove the absolute necessity of regulating by precise and definite 
limits, the authority which is to be committed to these popular 
courts or assemblies — that to give them unlimited and undefined 
power to reject whoever was in their view not suitable in all respects, 
and to impair the controul of a right to appeal from the reasons 
stated by the Presbytery as insufiicient for judgment, would most 
infallibly give a licence to the indulgence of all the hostility and 
bitterness of feeling, which ecclesiastical parties have been, by too fatal 
experience, found to engender. Majorities would reject individuals, 
•who they knew would not be adherents of that system of ecclesiastical 
polity by which alone, the contentions of party lead them to think that 
the whole glory of the Church, and the good of their fellow-men, can be 
promoted. 

It is quite impossible to conceive any form of words so curiously 
vague, and so mysteriously indefinite, unlimited, and comprehensive, 
as this proposal in regard to the general power which the Depu- 
tation, by this suggestion, — thrown out as a sort of innocent and 
unimportant addition to the first proposal, — desire to be superadded 
to the sanction of the Veto. I think I may safely ask your Lord- 
ship whether this proposal does not confirm and illustrate all the 
remarks I have already made as to the desire which is at the bottom of 
all their plans, practically to engross and concentrate in Presbyteries 
the complete direction and controul of the nomination to the whole liv- 
ings in Scotland ? 

Nothing is said in this most convenient sketch of a general enact- 
ment, as to what is to take place when the Presbytery present, 

The*Supplementary Note states — and correctly — that the principle 
is contained in the general enactment of 1834 : And the regulations 
for carrying it into effect, the Deputation go on to say, they wish the 
legislature not to interfere with, but to leave to them. Under this fur- 
ther power, any one who understands the subject must perceive, that 
the Church may practically ensure themselves still greater influence, 
both in fixing the mode of nomination of ministers and in the direction 
of the individual settlements. 

One curious part of this proposal is, that the rejection by the pro- 
posed laws is to operate against the patron's right in the same manner 
as any deliverance by the Presbytery pronouncing the individual to be 
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unqualified. But is it to be held in a question with the patron, that 
it is any disqualification in the individual chosen by him that the people 
reject him ; and therefore, that he should only have the same period of 
the six months still remaining to him as if he had presented an unqua- 
fied person ? Is it any fault on the part of the patron that the person 
has not pleased the people ? How can that be maintained, if the Pres- 
bytery do not try the individual and decide that he is unqualified ? 
The only ground on which such a doctrine can be maintained is, that 
the patron ought to have consulted the people previously, or to have 
given them their choice. Is that then the theory of the Veto, to which 
at last we come, after all the views maintained by its original friends 
and supporters ? It would be difficult to maintain any such doctrine 
consistently with even that notion of the right of patronage which the 
Veto professes to leave. 

Then why, if the patron, after great care, much inquiry and pains in 
ascertaining the opinion of the parish, presents an individual, say in 
the fourth pr fifth month, and that individual is vetoed, is it to be held 
that he should be in the same situation as if he had presented an un- 
qualified person, seeing that the Presbytery have pronounced no judg- 
ment on the presentation, and have not moderated between the two par- 
ties ? I ask, why is the portion of the period of six months to be 
lost to the patron, which he may have conscientiously employed in 
looking out for a fit man ? Have the Presbytery found the presentee 
not to be qualified ? Not at all. They cannot try him. And yet the 
effect is to strike off the whole of that period from the time during 
which the exercise of the right is competent to the patron, exactly as 
if the presentee had been found on trial to be disqualified, and the Pres- 
bytery are to gain, by the rejection promoting the c]iance of the jus 
devolutum. 

Again, supposing the Church shall allow — (for the power to do so or 
not they desire by this sort of general provision, directed against pa- 
trons alone, to retain in their own hands) — the Veto to be exercised 
against their nominee when they get it jure devolvto, — what is to be the 
result if their individual shall be vetoed ? Shall the right then revert 
to the patron ? Are the Presbytery to be allowed to go on appointing 
as often as they choose, though the people, if the Presbytery will not 
give them their own man, may reject in repeated instances ? This 
would be a singular result, and yet this may be the case if the Church 
allow the Veto to apply to a presentation by them. 

In point of sound principle, the Church would act rightly, if they do 
not admit the Veto in such a case, and if they adhere to the original re- 
gulation on this point, from which they only departed when they found 
how the inference derived from it affected the argument in the Auchter- 
arder case. But if they do exclude the right to reject the man selected 
by themselves, clear it is that there may be intrusion against the will 
of the congregation just as much as in the case of any individual pre- 
sented by a patron. 

But it is now impossible for a portion of the Church, after the exposi- 
tion of the doctrine made by Mr. Candlish and the Committee, to reserve 
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the power to exclude the Veto hj the people on a nomination made bj 
the Presbytery. The right to reject now contended for is the same 
whoever nominates, and rests on grounds which put the people on a 
footing of perfect independence in a question with the Church : it would 
be loiding it over the Lord^s heritage to attempt this,— it would be 
against Scripture, for the people are to try the spirits. And if not ex* 
eluded, it seems rather hard that, if the presentee of the Presbytery 
shall be rejected, the nomination shall not revert to the patron. 

In truth, a rejection ought to infer a forfeiture of the patron'^s right, 
when there is no judgment of the Presbytery, (< moderating between 

* the people and the patron,**) unless upon the doctrine that the patron 
should give the people their choice, and that the selection of a qualified 
person is not all that is required from him. 

In giving an account of the resolution of the Assembly, and of the po- 
sition thereby taken by the Church, there is in the * Statement" of the 
Committee the same erroneous representation of the object and effect of 
that resolution which runs through part of Dr. Chalmers's speech. It 
is very singular that there should be such anxiety to keep back the 
plain facts. — (1.) That the Veto act is in general terms adhered to and 
enforced : (3.) That it remains at present as enacted in 1834: (3.) That 
even the amended regulations for carrying ii into tffect were re- 
enacted this year: And, (4.) That the Presbyteries axe thereby botmd^ 
and were, moreover, specially directed to act upon the same. Why 
is this so wrapt up in obscurity ? Had Dr. Chalmers some forebod- 
ings that the motion, as put into a practical shape, would not ^ repair 

* the BLUNDER ?^ Is it now seen, that a plain avowal of what the 
Assembly has done, might alarm the public too much ? The Com- 
mittee say in their ^Statement,** * IVe supersede^ therefore, the dis- 
^ cusssion of the inquiry — which is the right interpretation of the law P 
' that which the' civil court has now adopted, or that on which the 

* Church proceeded ? We do not now involve ourselves in a legal ques- 
^ tion in controversy with the civil court. We apply ourselves to the 

* accomplishment of a practical object, through means of a n^otiation 

* with the State itself— *the L^slature. We inform the State, that 
^ according to the principles of our constitution, we, in our spiritual de- 

* partment, cannot acquiesce in the terms on which the civil court has 
« declared that we hold the privileges of our establishment. We ask 
^ the State, for the sake of the great ends for which an establishment is 

* instituted, to consider how the terms of it may be arranged, so as to 

* be in accordance with what we understood them to he, and what we 

* think they ought to be. Such, in substcmce^ may be regarded as the 

* real pf)sition which the Church has assumed in the recent decision of 
^ the General Assembly, and the subsequent appointment of a Com- 
« mittee ; such is the proper business given in charge to the Committee." 

Now, this is not the position taken by the Church. The resolution 
of the Assembly does not start from a general principle— throwing 
aside the contest as to the competency of the Veto act, as a thing gone 
by, and rendered immaterial by the Church taking a new ground. 
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The Church has now deliberately, and by this last Resolution of the 
Assembly, put itself in open disobedience to the law. The question of 
power is now of tenfold greater importance, and tnore urgent practical 
moment, becatise the Assembly continue to act, and have resolved 
solemnly to acty upon their declaration as to the law. Nay, the very 
question which is said to be superseded, is in truth now raised, and only 
now raised, in the shape in which it requires the decided interposition 
of Government. The Church will not obey the law. To be sure they 
also ask for the alteration of it. But how does that, in the least degree, 
alter the great fact, that, in the mean time, they refuse to obey the law ? 
Can there be greater sophistry, then, than this singular account of 
what the Assembly did ? The Church, holding and proclaiming the 
decision of the House of Lords to be wrong — holding the whole matter 
of the Veto to be entirely within their cognizance — declaring that they 
will not take on trials, according to the duty imposed on them by sta- 
tute, any presentee whom the people veto — resolved to enforce the Veto, 
without abiding the result of any negotiation with the Government or 
Parliament, and whether they succeed or not in obtaining any conces- 
sions or authority from Parliament. Hence there cannot be a more 
erroneous representation than the Committee give of the proceeding of 
the Assembly. 

The true test is this, — Do they mean to perform the duty imposed 
by statute f Do they take on trials a presentee^ notwithstanding the 
Veto f If not, they do act on the resolution that they were right from 
the first. They do disobey the law. They have declared their resolu- 
tion to disobey it. They adhere to ' the blunder.'' They resolve to 
abide by it. Nay, they make the blunder worse. The blunder was in 
passing the Veto act of themselves. And they publicly declare, that 
they are resolved to enforce it, after it has been found by the judgment 
of the House of Lords to be illegal, and a violation of statutory duty. 

Dr. Chalmers, in the Tract to which I have adverted, in the course 
of his appeal to the people of Scotland, declares, that the Assembly 
have done nothing at all,— that they have taken no step in advance, — 
nay, that they have removed all cause bf conflict in the meantime, — 
and thus puts the matter : — ^ The General Assembly have done their 
^ uttermost to save the possibility of any conflict, while their general 
^ attempts iot an adjustment are going on. They have resolved to sus- 
*' pend every new case of a Veto which mi^ht occur till the next General 
^ Assembly.** Of this almost unaccountable passage, I shall only say, 
that it confirms the impression, that Dr. Chalmers did not see the turn 
given by others to the motion in favour of which he spoke. If this 
passage has any meaning, the result should be, that whenever, after a 
presentation was before the Presbytery, the people proposed to give 
in their dissents, the resolution of the Assembly ought to have sus- 
pended the law of 1834, — have declared that the dissent was not to be 
allowed, — have directed the Presbyteries to stop at that stage, and to 
report that there was a disposition to dissent, but by what numbers, or 
by whom, the Presbytery did not know. This would have been one 
way of suspending the Veto. But this is not done. This would have 
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been, to a certain extent, concession by the Church. But the law of 1834 
remains in force : Nay, Dr. Chahners argued, that without the consent 
of Presbyteries, the Assembly could not, on ecolesiastical grounds, either 
suspend or repeal it : He objected to Dr. Cook's motion on that ground. 
The regulations for carrying it into eflPect were re-enacted by last Assem- 
bly^ and sent down to Presbyteries : The Presbyteries must admit the 
Veto, and take the dissents. The rejection is then final : they must 
intimate the rejection to the patron, — if the patron and presentee ac- 
quiesce, they have nothing to report. It is only disputed if the pre- 
sentee means to contest the legality of the Veto, — and then the matter 
is to be reported, instead of the Presbytery exercising the right of ap- 
pointment themselves tanquamjure devoluto. This is what Dr. Chalmers 
describes as suspending any new case of Veto which might occur ! 
Literally, what is to be reported is simply the filling up the parish by 
the Church, which might separate the ministry and the legal provision 
for the same, and which the Presbyteries are for this year prevented 
doing. 

I venture to suspect, that Dr. Chalmers has not bestowed much 
time on the series of Tracts, of which his is the last, when he 
wrote this sentence. In them he would have found full explana- 
tions of the Watchword of ' the right of the Christian people,** and 
might then have seen that, consistently with the opinions contended 
for, it would have been strange if their advocates had yielded such a 
point, as not permitting the people to dissent in cases which might 
occur this year, and making the right in these future cases to depend on 
the contingency of the State sanctioning the Veto. 

The tracts which precede his justify what the Assembly did. They 
contain no such disguise of the matter as is attempted in the Statement 
of the Committee : — In them the leading members of the Committee 
state the facts in the plainest terms, and this very circumstance renders 
the explanation given in the Statement circulated in London the more 
extraordinary.* 



♦ This tract by Dr. Chalmers draws an analogy between the pro- 
ceedings I have adverted to, and the course which a Committee of the 
Assembly have pursued in regard to a case which has occurred, as to the 
collections made at the doors of the new churches which have been 
erected into parish churches. His statement is an instructive one. 

The heritors in the case referred to contended that collections at the 
doors of parish churches, in part belong to the poor ; — that this is an 
important and fixed principle in the law of Scotland, and one which 
operates most favourably, not only in preventing assessments, but also 
in promoting frugal administration of the funds for relief, and in 
cherishing feelings in the people themselves in regard to parochial aid, 
who very generally contribute even out of their earnings to the collection 
at the Church doors. 

In order to defray the debt incurred in building some of these new 
Churches, it was resolved, after these chapels had been declared to be 
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IV. It might not be an unimportant point for practical inquiry-— 
What causes have contributed to bring about so very extraordinary a 

parish Churches for the districts attached to them, to appropriate the 
collections at the doors of these new Churches to pay off debt, or to pay 
the provisions for the ministers — introducing for parish churches in fact 
the Voluntary principle. The heritors in this case objected. They 
(Lord Panmure and others) had themselves subscribed great part of the 
Fund for building the new Church by liberal donations : — They offered 
to let a proportion of the collections be appropriated in the way intended, 
in which case they must have themselves made up the deficiency for the 
relief of the poor. Even this was refused. The whole was claimed. The 
heritors may be wrong in point of law. But the Court at least found that 
they were right, and that the collections could not be so appropriated. On 
the point at issue I mean to say nothing — but this Tract, intended, I 
presume, to convey an intelligible direction to all parts of the* country 
of the course to be followed in similar cases, thus states the mode in 
which those directing these proceedings have evaded and nullified the 
law, and draws from this a proof of the disposition of the Church to obey 
the law ! 

< Notwithstanding the hard names which are annexed to our pro- 
ceedings, I must utterly disclaim the imputation of being either the 
abettor or the head of any rebellion because of them. To take an 
analogous instance. The Court of Session have recently found, that 
the heritors of every parish have a right to appropriate the ordinary 
Sabbath collections taken at the doors of our unendowed churches. 
Did we continue to hold these collections, and seize upon them for 
ourselves, and resist, perhaps with the help of a multitude upon our 
side, every attempt, on the part of those to whom they legally belong, 
to wrest them from our grasp ; this would be rebellion. But this we 
have not done ; and yet, in the only instance where I know that the 
right has been insisted on, the whole value of it has been nullified to 
the heritors. The collection has simply been discontinued; and the 
money which wont to be raised in that way, is raised in another, by 
domiciliary visits, or a weekly round among the houses of the contri- 
butors. The plate is no longer set up^ and the elders no longer stand 
at it, I have not heard of any order from the Civil Court on the 
Kirk-Session, to restore the plate, and go on with their accustomed 
rotation. But if, for the purpose of making good their own declara- 
tory as to the right of the heritors, such a mandate were to come 
from them, and that mandate to be withstood, I should expect hard 
names in consequence, — rebellion, and contumacy, and resistance to 
the law of the land. It were, no doubt, a most unseemly collision, 
arising from a grievous error somewhere,-— whether of overstepping, 
on the one side, or of refractory opposition on the other ; and yet, 
unequal as the contest may seem, and immeasurable the disparity, 
betweeen the Court of Session, the highest judicial body in the coun- 
try, and the Kirk-Session, the humblest ecclesiastical body in the 
Church, let but even-handed justice step in between them, and it 
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itate of things in the Church of Scotland, and to give sudi a sudden 
ttart and licence to opinions which Sir Henry Monereiff treated as mat- 
ter of historical reflection, and regarded as so completdy set at rest, that 
he left his advice and warning to the Church, that * the reyival of the 
* controversy'' would he detrimental to the interests of the Church ? 
Such an inquiry would probably suggest some important views as to the 
necessity of withstanding all indications of a desire for innovation whidi 
the popular assemblies of a Presbyterian Church may at periods of ex- 
citement display, and of the practical wisdom of that system of guiding 
their deliberations on which such men as Dr. Robertson, Dr. Hill^ and 
Dr. Cook, were so long enabled to act. 



* would jM'onounoe of the said error, that it lay not with the party who 
^ resisted the order, but with the party by whom it was given. 

' I quote this instance all the more readily, because of the Trnme'- 

* diate cognizance which we of the Church Kxienaion Committee have 

* been led to take of it. And, without the consciousness oi one rebei- 
^ lious feelings we are doing all we can to arrest the executum of the 
< law^ in which, if we do not succeed, our next attempt will be, not to 
^ obey the law, but to extinguish it."* 

Then Dr. Chalmers explains that they intend first to appeal, than 
to go to the Legislature to get the law altered, but in the mean time 
actually states that they are obeying the law, when the kirk^^iession at 
this new Church— *that is, the minister and elders— do not (and, as i 
understand from the Tract, with the sanction, if not by the direction 
of the Church Extension Committee) put out any plates at all at 
the church doors, at which the elders do not attend-^give the peo- 
ple no opportunity of giving their collections — and privately go 
round and get from the people what they choose to give, as the sub- 
stitute for the contribution, which, when given at the church doors, 
if plates were put there and the elders attended in the performance 
of their proper legal obligations as parochial elders^ would belong to the 
funds for the poor. Dr. Chalmers justly describes this as ntdlifyfimg 
the law. He further holds it out as a proof of the disposition to aftry 
the law on the part of the Church ! The instance is net a very happy 
one, but ijt is instructive as to the practical effect on die civil interests of 
parties, and on the economy of the social system, of the views as to tlie 
duty of die Church in relation to the law, on which the members of 
the fonner propose to act. The end in view seems to sanction any 
means of promoting that end. I presume, in a question respecting the 
performance of an obligation by A to B, Dr. Chalmers would not have 
quoted this as an instance of the disposirion of A to obey and give eflbct 
to a civil decree. It is plain that if the Church thought fit, they might 
with equal propriety follow the same course as to the collections hitherto 
made at the doors of the regular parish Churches. It is really very 
sad to think that such directions should be given to the pe^e of 
Scotland, in order to defeat the law on so important a matter as the 
collections for the poor at the church doors. 
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But I propose only to direct your Lordship^s attention to a change 
in the composition of the Church Courts, which, I believe, has tended 
Tery materially to determine the spirit and character of the more recent 
proceedings of the Church, especially in the last and precedmg Assem- 
bly. The fact to which I allude, fiords an instructive admonition as 
to the necessity of withstanding and resisting the principles as to the 
mdependent jurisdiction of the Church, and the plans of ecclesiastical 
usurpation which are now exhibited. For one great cause of the pre- 
dominance of these principles at present may be ^und in the effects of a 
great consttiutional change in the composition of the general Assembly 
itself, and of all the inferior courts, which was effected by the Aasem' 
My itself, in the assumption and ewercise of power which did not be- 
long to iL 

I have now to call the attention of your Lordship to an act of the 
General Assembly, the incompetency of which startled every layman 
in Scotland who understood the subject, and the effects of which very 
soon told on the character and temper of the Church Courts in many 
parts of the country, and especially of the General Assembly, the com- 
position of which it materially affected. 

For many years a great number of chapels had been built in many 
parts of Scotland in connexion with the Establishment. These chapels 
were in all material respects on the same footing with similar chapels 
in England — ^perhaps with some advantages. Your Lordship is also 
aware of the great efforts made during the last five or six years to in- 
crease the number of similar chapels throughout Scotland, and of the 
applications which have been made to Parliament and to the present 
Ooverment for endowments for the ministers of these additional churches, 
which have been buih by subscriptions, for the districts where the 
Church accommodation was utterly insu£Bcient for the people. 

This state of thingck— the want of Church accommodation, especially 
for the mass of the lower orders in great towns and populous districts-^— 
is the most fearfiil of all national calamities. 

I do not wish to enter into the question, (which does not belong to 
the subject of this letter), as to the propriety of the course of conduct 
which the Government have followed on this subject. But there is one 
practical blunder In the decision which they formed, the consequences 
of which will be very serious to the country in other respects. 

By the constitution of all or most of the old chapels, the clergyman 
was chosen by the seat-holders or communicants, or some similar 
body. When the new churches were begun under the direction of the 
Committee of Assembly, and by means c£ the subscriptions which their 
great effiirts called forth, the course for the Government to adopt, when 
application was made to them to endow the clergymen of these addi- 
tional churches, was to act on the principle followed by Lord Liver- 
pool'^s government, when the forty Parliamentary churches were, by the 
exertionsof my excellent friend and former colleague, Sir William Rae, 
estaUished in the Highlands, vis. in return for the advantages and en« 
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dowments to be given by the country, to stipulate that the patronage of 
these churches should be vested in the Crown. 

Without reference to the paramount obligation on the Government 
and legislature to extend at all times the efficiency of the national 
Church, this was also, on the most manifest considerations of general 
policy, the expedient course for the Government to adopt. 

That the subscriptions would not have been given for this great 
Christian object, to the same, or nearly the same amount, if the Govern- 
ment had acted on this principle, was a very politic argument for the 
enemies of patronage to hold out, but one, I believe, utterly without 
warrant in the feelings throughout the country as to the importance and 
necessity of additional Church accommodation for the poorer classes, in 
which these subscriptions originated. 

In the meantime the General Assembly of 1834, by a sweeping enact- 
ment, proceeded at once to declare, ^ That all ministers already inducted 
and settled, or who shall hereafter be inducted and settled as ministers 
of chapels of ease, presently erected and established, or which shall be 
hereafter erected and established, in terms of the act anent Chapels of 
Ease of 1798, or prior thereto, by authority of the General Assembly, 
or by the Presbyteries of the bounds, are and shall be constituent 
MEMBERS OF THE Presbyteries AND Synods withiu whosc bounds 
the said chapels are or shall be respectively situated, and ELiGiBt^E to 
SIT IN THE General Assembly i and shall enjoy every privilege^ as fully 
andfreely^ and with equal powers, withparishministersofthisChurch ,"(!!) 
hereby enjoining and requiring all Presbyteries, Synods, ChurchCourts, 
and judicatories within whose bounds the said chapels arft^or shall be 
situated, to receive and enrol the said ministers as members thereof, 
and put theni in all respects on a footing of Presbyterian equality 
with the parish ministers of this Church ; giving, granting, and com- 
mitting to the said ministers the like powers and authority and pri- 
vileges now pertaining to ministers of this Church , within their re- 
spective bounds : And the General Assembly did, and hereby do, re- 
mit to the Presbyteries within whose bounds the said chapels now 
established are situated, to allot and assign to each of the said chapels 
a territorial district, and to erect such districts into separate parishes 
quoad sacra, and to disjoin the same quoad sacra from the pai;^H«s 
whereof they at present form parts ; and also to take the nicessary 
measures for selecting and ordaining, according to the rules of the 
Church, ybr each of the said districts so to be erected, a body of elders, 
who, with the said ministers respectively, may exercise sessional jurist 
diction within the same,^{l) 
Your Lordship is well aware of the provision made by Parliamentary 
enactment for the mode of establishing additional parishes in Scotland, by 
a regular process before the Court of Teinds, (the Court of Session), in 
which all parties interested must be called, — ^heritors, &c. The con- 
sent of a certain proportion of the heritors is required before so great a 
change can be made as the creation of a new parish implies. ^, A new 
parish may thus be created by the regular form of proceeding wjiich has 
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been provided for attaining that object. The minister of a parish so 
erected will then become one of ' the parish ministers of this Church.'' 

No doubt^ in defence of this most unconstitutional and unexampled 
proceeding on the part of the General Assembly, it is said that these 
parishes are created only quoad sacra^ not quoad omnm^ and that they 
are not in the eye of law proper parishes. That is the defence stated 
tor the measure. But if the parishes are not, as it is not pretended 
that they are^ regular and proper parishes in the eye of the law, — then 
what a palpable and extraordinary assumption of power to make ail these 
ministers atonce^ by the act of the Assembly itself, members of Church 
Courts^ and to give to their Sessions th^ ecclesiastical authority and 
power of discipline of Kirk- Sessions, according to law, in these districts. 
The Church, by its own act, gives to the ministers the status axid powers 
and rt^^^« of the regular parochial clergy of Scotlandy — gives them voice 
and power of decision in the government of the Established Church, — 
enables these parties to decide on the qualifications of presenteesj and in 
the settlement of the proper parochial clergy. The Church increases 
by them the component members of each Presbytery, and the total num- 
bers of the General Assembly itself, — and introduces into that Supreme 
Church Court individuals who are not parochial clergymen.. 

To your Lordship, I need not enlarge on the illegality of such a pro- 
ceeding. The Established Church, whose Church Courts and Assem- 
blies are composed of the clergy and of elders /rom the parishes treated 
by lawy (and the law knows of no other parishes), and whose govern- 
ment, by these courts, is fixed by statute, chooses to establish a sort 
of extraordinary nondescript parishes, and makes, by its own authority, 
the ministers of these, and elders from the same, constituted members of 
these Church Courts. 

I may, in passing, observe how flimsy is the pretext, that be- 
cause these parishes were erected ^uoac? sacra^ therefore there was no 
interference with civil rights or interests. 

The Presbyteries, as your Lordship is aware, have ciml jurisdiction 
in several important matters. They can decide on the propriety of 
repairing or rebuilding both churches and clergymen'*s houses, and 
give decree against the proprietors for the anlount, — their decision 
being subject to the review of the Court of Session. Yet into Courts 
possessing and exercising such powers, the General Assembly took upon 
Itself, by this strange proceeding, to intrude a description of persons, 
not parochial clergymen in any proper sense of the term, and who have 
no right whatever to sit in these Courts under the law and constitution 
of the country. 

By the decree of the Church, the proper clergyman of the whole 
parish is no longer the clergyman of the part erected into this new 
parish. The parties who live in it, (proprietors, it may be, in the 
legal parish,) cannot require, though members of the Establishment, 
the services of the only parish minister known to the law, to baptize, 
marry, attend funerals, catechise, or visit the sick and dying. He must 
have the leave of the new minister. They may continue to attend the 



■,ol3 parisli CSiurch, in which tfiey may have right to a portion of the 

~ area for themselves and fhose living on their property : Bnt the faisis- 

ter cannot attend them. He is not their nainister by the law ttid 

' ipi^ctide'of tTie Church. He cannM enter that ponion of the origtiial 

parish for {ra^tOral duty without the leave and knowledge of the neir 

.mipister: And the people have no right to T^uire hit gervices tiTtder 

" (he (aw'of the Church, although they have, by the law rfthe land, Ae 

' same right to the regular performance and benefit xtf these servicea as 

before. There are many other interests which may be interfered with. 

As members of the Establishment, the parishioners are subjected to the 

discipline of the new minister, and of a Session of which he is the 

head, and withdrawn from the discipline and charge of the minister and 

kirk-session of the parish. 

Is this no interference with the rights and interests of the subjects of 
the kingdom, who are entitled to the services, and to be under the pastnal 
care of the parochial clergyman, whom alone the Uw recogniBes ss the 
minister of the parish ? 

The government and discipline of the Established Church is declar- 
ed by statute to be in Kirk-SessiOns, Presbyteries, &c. The discipline 
of the Church is one of its most important and valuable features. Yet 
this measure withdraws from the jurisdiction of the only Session known 
to law, the district which may be assigned to this new Church or Cha- 
pel, and subjects the proprietors and inhabitants of this diMrict to * the 
' Sessional Jurisdiction within the same,' of this new Session. Now, I 
^ .put CO your Lordship, whether your experience Aimishes you with 
another instance in modem times of similar usurpation of power, or 
with any such extraordinary subversion of all the limits by which ^e 
,' duties of the different Bodies in the State are marked out and defined. 
. The original incumbent dies. The patron presents to the original 
benefice. That remains unaltered by law. The deed of presentation, 
and the right under which it is issued, are of the same force as before. 
'^ The Presbytoiy receives, admits, and inducts the presentee — to what ? 
Why, beyond & doubt, to the original benefice ; and yet s great portion 
uf that parish has been erected by the Church into another pariah quoad 

TheCuun ofTeinds has power to disjoin, quoad lucra, a part of one 
parish, and to annex it to another. The kg<d character of the benefice 
IS then to that extent altered. But the portion so annexed is added 
quoad sacra to anotkrr proper parish. 

But this scheme of the Assembly has introduced another novelty — 
the erection of entire parishes quoad sacra, (not permanently eicher, it 
may be), and then gives to the minister of such parish {&n institution 
perfectly unknown in the law), the rights, powers, and status of a parish 
minister. The very phraseology of the act of Assembly sufficiently 
marks the irregularity of the procedure. 

For a succession of clergymen at such chapels there is no prtfvision. 
, If the parties, upon the death of the first incumbent, are not di^osed 
^ny longer to pay a successor, then the charge and parish fall, and the 
original parish minister comes Ibnh again as the minister of the whole 
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original parish. Yet in the meantime, the anomalous personage is in- 
vested with the rights and character and powers of a member of the 
Church Courts of an Established Churdi, the government of which is 
fixed by statute, and vested in the ministers and elders of the legal pa- 
rishes of the kingdom and the Courts which they compose. 

In this, there is a practical proof of the consequences which follow 
from the notions of Independent Jurisdiction, which have been lately 
put forth by the Church, and of the progress of ecclesiastical usurpation, 
when once commenced, on the part of an Establishment. 

The consequences of this measure were immediate and most marked. 

The clergymen of these chapels and additional Churches are often 
recommended to them by some of the leading men in the Church, — 
are elected by the seat-holders, — and naturally become the advocates of 
that mode of nomination, and the fierce antagonists of patronage. 
Their situations are in every respect greatly inferior m point of emolument 
and other advantages to the parochial clergy. Their status carries with it 
less weight in public estimation,-^for they are not the legal parochial 
clergymen, even of the districts in which the Church has declared that 
they are to act quoad sacra as such. Their object is to be removed to 
parochial charges. Celebrity in the provincial Church Courts, is always 
one method by which to obtain a name in the Scotch Church, — 
and now more than ever. Vehement harangues (in the style of those 
1 have quoted) for the cause of the Church, the rights of the People, 
&c. &c., afford excellent topics for the display of popular talent. The 
zealous churchman, it is though tf must be a good preacher. His name 
attracts attention. Some of the town corporations are likely to choose 
him as a conspicuous person, who may be expected to get the seats of 
the church well let. A patron, desirous to please, and knowing how 
little of either power or responsibility is left with him 1)y the Veto, may 
save himself the trouble of inquiring, by taking one whom he hears so 
much talked of. Or when the proper parish church falls vacant, the 
clergyman of this New Church hopes that,by the name he has acquired, it 
may appear to come to him as matter of right. Neither the patron nor 
the parish may much wish him. But he is a leading man in the Pres- 
bytery,— has acquired a degree of celebrity in the district, — not unlikely 
the seat-holders in the chapel may desire to exercise of new their right to 
elect, and to make a change — they earnestly recommend him, knowing 
that th^ are to please themselves if he gets the parish church ; or that if 
their next choice disappoints them, they can still go to the parochial 
church, which is probably just as near as the chapel. 

All these circumstances combine to make these new ministers most 
activie members of Church Courts, and to induce them to take the line 
in which they are to acquire most notoriety. 

The sudden influx of these new ministers into the Church Courts and 
the General Assembly, had a most marked effect in influencing and decid- 
ing the tone and temper of all the future Church proceedings. I doubt 
not that the promoters of the measure confidently relied on this result. 
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In order to see how immediately such a measure told on the coraposi- 
tion of the General Assembly, it is only necessary to recollect that each 
Presbytery returns a certain quota of ministers and ciders to the Assem- 
bly, varying with the total numbers of the Presbytery. Two or three 
Presbyteries have been divided of late years, which made a slight addi- 
tion to the numbers of representatives to the Assembly ; but the rapid 
increase has arisen (with that unimportant exception) from the addition 
of Chapel Ministers, and those of the Parliamentary Churches, in a si- 
milar way to Presbyteries. In 1832, the actual number of members 
returned to the General Assembly was, 1 understand, about 350 : I fall 
the Presbyteries and Burghs had sent representatives, the number would 
have been 366. In 1838, the number returned was above 400. 

In proportion as the number of additional chapels throughout thecountry 
sliall be built in the progress of Church Extension, each of these chapels 
will be converted into this new sort of parish, — their ministers become 
members of Presbyteries, and so the members of a great many Presby- 
teries which were formerly composed of few parishes, are suddenly swel- 
led into very large Presbyteries, and the number of representatives will 
go on increasing very rapidly. The last General Assembly made a 
change calculated to increase the numbers still more, — for it removed, to 
a certain extent, the restriction on the total number of ministers or 
elders, which an act of Assembly in I712 had established, and allowed 
numerous Presbyteries to send, — one class, one additional clerical and one 
lay member, — another class, two additional members of each description. 
And the act further pointed to the division of some of the larger Pres- 
byteries, each of which then will return separately representatives to the 
General Assembly. 

To illustrate the working of those changes in the numbers of Presby- 
teries and of the General Assembly, I may mention, I believe on accu- 
rate data, furnished from the best informed quarter, that the increase of 
the number of representatives sent to the General Assembly by the Pres- 
byteries in the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr since 1834, amounted in 
1839 to 14 members (9 ministers and 5 elders). In 1840 there will 
be at least 3 additional ministers and 2 elders, — or an addition of 19 
members from one Synod. 

From the Glasgow Presbytery, the members sent to the General Assem- 
bly in 1840, win be 10 ministers and 5 elders (instead of 4 ministers and 
2 elders six years ago), and from Edinburgh there will also he 10 mini- 
sters and 5 elders, instead of (at the same period) 6 ministers and 3 
elders, — so that, from these two Presbyteries, the addition will be 10 
ministers and 5 elders, exactly double the former number. 

In 1839) Edinburgh had 8 ministers and 4 elders, and 
Glasgow 8 ministers and 4 elders, 

but the former Acts of Assembly did not admit of a larger representa- 
tion than this. 

Dundee had formerly 3 ministers and 1 elder in the Assembly, 
has now 5 ministers and 2 elders. 
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Perth had 4 ministers and 2 elders, 
has now 5 ministers and 2 elders ; 
next year will probably have 6 ministers and 3 elders. 
Aberdeen had formerly 4 ministers and 2 elders, 
has now 6 ministers and 3 elders ; 

will be entitled to have, in 1840, 8 ministers and 4 elders. 
These instances will shew how this system operates. 

I need not point out how this gradual increase, going on each year so 
long as any additional churches shall be built, in the members of the 
Assembly (previously too numerous for such a Body), will tend to ren- 
der it less fit for the great purposes of solemn, grave, and dispassionate 
deliberation on those subjects which come before a religious Body, and 
will introduce into the Superior Church Court more of those elements of 
a popular Assembly, in proportion to the prevalence of which it will 
possess practically less of the character which a Church Court ought to 
exhibit. 

Thus, the usurpation of power in which this measure originated, both 
illustrates practically^ the extensive changes in the state of the Church 
and of society, which the claim for the independent jurisdiction of the 
Church may speedily produce ; and the effect again, of the changes so 
brought about, in strengthening the power of the Church, and encourag- 
ing the spread of principles in their results most prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the community. 

The manner in which this measure has been hurried on, exhibits fea- 
tures more distressing as regards the character and dignity of the £sta* 
blishment, and more prejudicial to the authority of the established clergy. 

So long as these extra places of worship remained merely chapels in 
the estimation of the Church, they were known to be dependent on con- 
tingent and voluntary funds ; but then, on the other hand, the clergy- 
men had not the rank, duties, status, powers, or functions, of the paro- 
chial clergy. 

But from the anxiety, on the one hand, to erect as many new Churches 
as possible^ — from the disappointment in not getting aid from Govern- 
ment, many of the new Churches have been built when funds were not 
raised, and cannot be raised, sufficient at once for the expense of the 
Church, and the maintenance of the minister : Many of these are greatly 
in debt, (exactly as the chapels of the Dissenters were — a point which 
many of the clergy were so anxious to prove before the Church Com- 
mission) ; and sermons have actually been advertised to be preached, and 
extra collections to be made at the doors of some of these new Churches 
for their support — for the support of what are declared to be part of the 
parochial establishment : While the ordinary collections at the Church 
doors, and the seat-rents, have been relied upon for maintaining them, 
as part of the regular funds for that purpose.* 



* The subsistence and continuance of these new parishes quoad sacra. 
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Another and most extraordinaiy measure was adopted by the last 
General Assembly, which will affect most materially the character and 
composition of the Assembly, and may add to the numbers of Presby^ 
teries, and of the representatives of the Assembly. 

The General Assembly, by a sweeping enactment, resohed to admit 
all the ministers, sessions, and congregations of the Seceders belonging 
to the Associate Synod, at once into the Church, provided they signed 
the requisite formula, on the same footing as the Chapels of the £sta* 
blishment, and directed the Presbyteries to allot districts to such Seced- 
ing Chapels as parishes quoad sacra^ and to admit their ministers at 
once into the Church Ccurts, sls parish ministers of the land. 

But the Church had premoiufy yidded to certain stipulations which 
these parties practically required. 

The whole procedure is of a character quite unexampled, and so high 
was the Church ready to bid for this class of Seceders, that they have 
conceded to them the right, consistently with their recognized duty as 



depends, in truth, on the Voluntary principle. It is very well to have 
chapels in aid of the Establishment upon that footing : But it is a new 
feature in an Established Church to have the existence of parishes, and 
the parish ministers, dependent upon such support. Dr. Chalmers, in 
the Tract to which I have alluded, represents the collections at the 
Church doors to be essential for these new Churches, He says, the 
decision of the Court of Session is a death-blow to Church Extension, 
and to the union of the Seceders with the Church, — that it will bring 
Church Extension to a dead stand, I may safely assume, from this 
statement (taking it with due allowance for the strength of the expres- 
sion employed), that in a great many cases these new Churches are 
built without adequate funds, even for the expense of the building, — in- 
deed, the regulations of the General Assembly do not require the whole 
sum to be provided, and count upon the collections at the Church doors 
and the seat-rents. Hence, we have, according to Dr. Chalmers's own 
statement, a number of parishes, the ministers of which are introduced 
into Church courts, while the existence of such parishes is dependent up" 
on the payment of debt: nay, the contraction of debt is the nmde of 
creating the parish. 

Then, in proportion as the ^ funds of the Church'' (this is the ex- 

firession employed in the regulations to describe the means for providing 
or debt and the support of the ministers,) are increased, both by seat-rents 
and collections, the surplus, after paying the interest of debt, or paying 
it off, would increase the provision for the minister. So that these pa- 
rish ministers are now more or less dependent in truth upon Voluntary 
aid, — though the individual has, it is true, a certain stipend secured to 
him by bond from private parties, — in itself a most unfortunate pro- 
vision for the maintenance of a parish minister, with legal duties to per- 
form, and a place in Church courts. Dr. Chalmers wished to dispense 
even with the necessity of a bond to the particular individual ; but 
to this extreme the Church has refused to go. 
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XQjembefs of tbe Church which they were to join, to endeavour, as a mat- 
t0ir of conscience and of religious duty, to effect any alteration in its^ 
csa^MiiiMXion which they desire to accomplish. 

Any seceding minister, and congregation adhering to him^ might pre- 
>^ousIy have made an application, and been received into the Establish- 
ment (as has been before done) as a chapel connected therewith, when . 
the attainments of the minister were satisfactorily ascertained, and the 
principles of himself and of his congregation proved to be those in all 
r^pects of the Establishment. There was, therefore, no necessity for, 
any enactment on the subject. In such cases, the duty of the Esta- 
blishment was to receive those who jmight desire to join, but to concede 
Dothing — to enter into no treaty — to make no compromise by which 
those, who could not without stipulations enter the Establishment, 
should thereby, and on their understanding of such compromise, be en- 
abled to do so. This is the duly which an Establishment owes to the 
State. 

For the first time, the Church of Scotland has entered into a capi- 
tulation with a body of Dissenters, in regard to the terms stipulated 
by the latter^ as the conditions on which they were willing to enter the 
Establishment. 

The terms of the Act of Assembly are as remarkable as the fact of 
^ch a compromise : 

' Whereas proposals have been made by the Associate Synod for a 
^ re- union with the Church of Scotland, and a considerable number of 

* overtures have been sent at the same time to the General Assembly 

* from the Synods and Presbyteries of the Church favourable to that 
^ object ; and it has been ascertained, by a Committee of the General 
^ Assembly, that the course of study required for a long time past of 
^ Students in Divinity in connection with said Synod is quite satisfac- 

< tory, and that their Ministers and Elders do firmly adhere to tHe 
^ Westminster Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms^ 

* and OTHER standards of our Church ; and whereas the Members of 

* the Associate Synod do heartily concur with us in holding th6 gteat 
f principle of an Ecclesiastical Establishment, and the duty of acknbw- 
« [edging God in our national as well as our individual capacity ; and 

< wCf on the other hand, do heartily concur with the Members of the 
^ Associate Synod in confessing the great obligations under which we 

* lie to our forefathers in the year 1638, and several years of that cen- 

< tury immediately following^ and the duty, in particular circumstances, 

* ,of uniting together in public solemn engagement in defence of the 
' Church, and its doctrine, discipline, and form of worship and govern- 

< ment ; and whereas our brethren of the Associate Synod have declared 
\ their willingness, in the event of a re-union, to submit to all the laws 
V and judicatories of this Church, resbrving only to themselves the right 
*. which the members of the Established Church enjoy of endeavouring 
\4q correct in a lawful mxinner what may appear to them to he fdUlty 

* in its constitution and government : , 

' The General Assembly, with the consent of the Presbyteries of this 

* Church, enact and ordain, that all the Ministers of tne Associate 
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* Synod, and their (XHigregations, in Scotland, desirous of being admit- 

< ted into connection and full communion with the Church of Scotland, 
^ be received accordingly, and that the following rules be strictly ob- 

* served by the Presbyteries of this Church relative to this subject.' 

The Presbyteries are to take measures for Establishing these Dissent- 
ing chapels as churches^ with parishes quoad sacra^ and introducing 
their ministers and elders into the Church Courts. 

The following are among the regulations contained in the Act of 
Assembly : — 

^ 2. On the reception of a Minister and Congregation of the Associ- 

* ate Synod into connection with a Presbytery of this Church, the Mana- 
^ gers of said Congregation, or the Kirk-Session and Deacons, if Mana* 
^ gers, shall forthwith take the steps necessary for procuring a constitu^ 

< tion for the newly admitted Church, and having a territorial district 
*' assigned thereto. 

^ 3. Every Minister of the Associate Synod, at his admission as a 

* Member of Presbytery, and every ruling Elder of said Synod, before 

* taking his seat as a Member of Presbytery or Synod, or General As- 

* sembly, shall subscribe the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the 

* Formula of the Church of Scotland, and shall enjoy all the rights 

* and privileges of Ordained Ministers and Elders of the Church of 
^ Scotland. 

* 4. The integrity of the Kirk-Sessions and existing congregations 

* of the Associate Synod admitted into the Church of Scotland, and the 
^ right of said Kirk-Sessions to grant sealing ordinances to the present 
^ members of their said congregations, though not residing within the 

* bounds of the parish which may be allotted to them^ shall be distinctly 

* and practically recognised by the other Kirk-Sessions and the Presby- 

* teries of this Churchy — provided always that this provision shall in 
^ no respect apply to non-residents who are not, at the date of this Act, 
' members of the existing congregations as aforesaid."* 

Another Regulation provides that the Church is to take no cogniz- 
ance of the mode in which any of the incumbents of these Seceding 
chapels are now maintained and provided for, and not to require any 
other or different provision from that on which, as ministers of Dissent- 
ing congregations, they had been dependent. The risk is obvious that 
the congregations or subscribers of bonds, guaranteeing perhaps only a 
deficiency in seat-rents or collections, would not have acquiesced in any 
change, much less in any stricter and firmer hold on these precarious 
sources of payment to the ministers. 

The express declaration in the act of Assembly, as to the acts 
of the Church in 1638, and the years immediately following, must 
of course mean something different from what has been hitherto the 
understanding and opinions of the Church as to that period, — else 
there was hitherto no difference on that, which we know did form a great 
point of difference. I think, in the language and opinions of Mr. Cand- 
lish and the other leading members of the Church Committee, which I 
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have quoted, we can now understand how it is that the Seceders have 
become satisfied with the views of those with whom they have united,— - 
for the very acts of that period are declared now to form the exemplar to 
which the Church of Scotland ought to be moulded, and according to 
which the unworthy and defective settlement of 1688 ought to be reform- 
ed and altered. If there is not practical meaning in this declaration^ it 
was not worthy of an Establishment. The reference to the other standards 
of the Church is intended, I presume, to allude to the First and Second 
Book of Discipline, and any authorities which parties choose to hold to be 
standards of the Church. 

What is the object of the allusion to the Covenants of the period of 
1638 and 1643 } Is it in that way to allow the Seceders to hold that 
these form part of the Standards, in their understanding, of the Church 
of Scotland ? The Body for whose satisfaction these declarations by the 
Church were required, in order to make the Establishment such as they 
desired, must have attached practical importance to them — must have 
understood that important points of difference were thereby removed^ 
and that their views on these matters were so far adopted and sanction- 
ed, as to have enabled them, retaining their opinions and views (for such, 
as will immediately be seen, is their solemn declaration to the Church) 
to enter this now reformed Church. What these views are, 1 shall 
presently shew. 

Then, what is the meaning of admitting a reservation, if it is only 
what all members of the Establishment possess, of a right to endeavour 
to correct what may appear to these new adherents of the Church of 
Scotland to be faulty in its constitution ? 

This is a singular concession for an Established Church to make by 
public declaration, as part of a capitulation for admission into the 
Church. 

Among the questions put to a minister before ordination, he is asked, 

* Are you persuaded that the Presbyterian government and discipline 

* of this Church are founded on the Word of God, and agreeable there- 
^ to ; and do you promise to submit to the said government and disci- 
' pline, and to concur with the same, and never to endeavour, directly or 
*' indirectly, the prejudice or subversion thereof, but to the utmost of your 

< power in your station to maintain, support, and defend the said disci- 

* pline and Presbyterian government by Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, 
^ Provincial Synods, and General Assemblies, during all the days of 

* your life ?' 

The formula,-*-which must by statute be signed, — goes even farther 
in the part which I have not previously quoted : — The first part of it, 
it will be remembered, refers expressly to the statute passed at the Re- 
volution, as establishing the Confession of Faith of the Church — and 
then it proceeds : — 

^ As likewise I do own the purity of worship presently authorised and 
^ practised in this Church ; and also the Presbyterian government and 

* discipline now so happily established therein ; which doctrine, worship^ 
^ and Church government, I am persuaded, are founded upon the word 

< of God, and agreeable thereto. And / promise that^ through the grace 
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^ e(Qodi I shall Jirmly and constantly adhere to the same; and to the 
^ utmost of my power shall, in my station, assert, maintain, and defend 

< the said doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of this Church, 

< by Kirk-Sessions, Presl^teries, Provincial Synods, and General A&. 

* semblies ; and that I shall, in my practice, conform to the said wor- 
' ship, and submit to the said discipline and government, and never 
^endeavour, directly or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion of the 
^'same. And I promise that I shall follow no divisive courses from the 
« present establishment of this Church ; renouncing all doctrines, tenets, 

* and opinions whatsoever, contrary to, or inconsistent with, the said 
' doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of this Church/ 

Could these questions, then, not be answered,— could this formula 
not be signed conscientiously by the Seceders, without this solemn de- 
claration and acknowledgment by the Elstablishment o£ the terms and 
reservations, under which it might be taken and signed by those who may 
intend, and are thus allowed, tx) endeavour to alter the constitution and 
government of the Church to which, in truth, only nominal adherence 
IS required by this act of Assembly 

This is an extraordinary &ct in the history of any Established Church. 
How it is reconciled with the express declaration and enactment in (he 
statute 1690, c. 22, already quoted, as to the subscription required fiom 
^ every minister and preacher within this Church admitted or continued 
^ for hereafter,^ it is difficult to understand. 

This measure appears to illustrate so forcibly the change which is 
going on in the policy of the Church of Scotland, that I must introduce 
a forther explanation as to the grounds on whidi this union has taken 
place. 

The Seceders, in their Communication to the General Assembly, 
unequivocally asserted their own opinions, and the concessions which 
they desired the Established Church to make to them. In a Letter 
to the Moderator of the General Assembly of 1835, they stated, ^ It 
is with no pretensions to immaculate purity on our own part, nor, we 
trust, with a blind partiality for the policy of our ancestors, that we 
avow that our opinion of the validity of the original grounds of the 
Secession remains unchanged; and, while we are most sensible, that, 
from the time of the division referred to, there have ever been many 
within the walls of the Establishment, whose zeal and piety have 
afforded indubitable evidence of the presence of the Spirit of God with 
the Church from which our forefathers seceded, still we believe diat 
those grievances which compelled their separation were of serious 
magnitude, and have proved extensively injurious^ in their long con- 
tinuance, to the interests of vital godliness^ and the success of the 
Gospel within its pale. It is with no air of triumph, — it is with no 
indifference to the great evils attendant on division,-*-that we dedare 
that we look back with reverence and gratitude to the &ithful ocm- 
tendings of the founders of the Secession, and that we express our 
persuasion that their efforts to preserve the truths were not a Utile 
eountenanced of Ood^ and, as followed up by the imperfect endea- 
vours of those who have since rallied round the standard they lifted, 
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* hovelieen of no inconsiderable advantage to the common cause of re- 
' l^on in our native land."* 

They explained that to the principle of an Establishment they had 
never objected, and referred to the following well known declaration of 
the ministers who originally seceded, as proving both that they acknow- 
ledged the principle, and also what the Establishment was which they 
regarded as the true exemplar of the Presbyterian Church. Their 
well known words were, — ^ We appeal to the first free, faithful, and 
^ Reforming General Assembly of the Church of Scotland,^ i, e» the 
Assembly 1638. 

The Associate Synod then set forth the views with which they would 
enter an Establishment. ^ As having avoved, throughout a century, 
' our desise to see the Chnreh of Scotland occupying again the ground 
^ which it held in the reforming period from 1638 to 1650, and our 
^ adherence to the Covenants^ by which that reformation in Church and 
*' State was promoted and ratified, we should earnestly desire to aid in 

* promoting a revival of that work.'* 

The purpose of extensive change in the constitution of the Church, 
and of regaining the power exercised by the Church at that period is 
not here disguised. All the covenants are here referred to as equally 
important. Indeed the one for abolishing Episcopacy in England is 
that to which the Seceders attach the greatest importance After a de* 
claration of their hostility to patronage, and that a more effectual mea- 
sure than the Veto must in their opinion be devised, they then pro- 
ceeded to explain their principal ground for proposing union with the 
Church, in the following significant passage as to ministerial liberty^ 
as it is termed, or in other words, the rights of ministers of an Esta^ 
blishment, while adhering to the same, to prosecute any changes they 
choose in its constitution, and to obey or not, acts of Assembly, so far 
as their conscience permits. ^ Our principal encouragement to treat 
^ for union, lies in our perception of the growing spirit of liberty 
*• in the judicatories of the Establishment ; being persuaded that the 
^ various articles of remonstrance, which afterwards became on the part 
' of the Seceders grounds of separation, were not so much the causes 
' of separation considered abstractly, as connected with the denial of 

* their right to contend constitutionally and freely for a redress of their 
^grievances. Having reason to believe tnat just freedom would now 
^ be granted, — a freedom not, of course, undefin«l, but regulated by 
^ the spirit and principles of Presbyterian Church government, we are 

* willing, inasmuch as this would g-o^r to put us in the position which 
^ we understand the^rst Seceders to have claimed^ to coiTsider in the 
^ spirit of meekness, whether, consistently with our adherence to their 

* Testimony, we might henceforth prosecute oub designs in immediate 
' alliance with the numerous friends of the truth and of vital godliness^ 
^ whom we delight to recognise as already enlisted under your banners.'* 

In the foregoing communication to the General Assembly, the Asso- 
date Synod of Seceders very distinctly announce that they adhere to 
the views of die Original Seceders on the points of original difference. 
And it is necessary shortly to state one or two of these points, not 
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only as originally stated, but as explained by the Associate Synod aboiit 
the time of this communication to the General Assembly: — For taken in 
connection with this declaration of the Assembly, they bear materially 
on the views at present promulgated by the Church, and the ultimate 
objects of reformation which are actuating the leaders of the present 
measures. 

The original Act, Testimony, and Declaration of the Seceders, 
(edit. 1736), declared that the sins and defection from the truth, 
on the part of the Church of Scotland and of the State, began im- 
mediately after the Revolution ; that the Church sinned in going 
back to IS92, and not adopting and standing by the Covenants* from 
1638 to 1650 : denounced as sinful defections from the truth, that the 
Act of Parliament rescinding these covenants was left unrepealed ; 
that Prelacy had not been condemned as against the Word of God ; 
that Patronage had not been condemned and uprooted as against the 
Word of God ; that the Church at the Revolution did not assert 
the * divine right of Presbytery, and the indivisible power of the Cburcfi 
' which are two special branches of Christy's glorious headship in and 
*' over the same ; ^^ nor has the obligation of our Covenants, National 
*' and Solemn League, and their binding force upon posterity^ ever been 
" expressly asserted by any particular act of Assembly since the Revo- 
" lution f ' ' That the treaty of Union, which acknowledged the Eng- 
lish hierarchy, was contrary to the covenant union with England in 
1643, by which the work of Reformation ought to have been carried 
on, and which the Church and people of Scotland were still bound, by 
a solemn vow to God, binding on the nation, to prosecute and advance : 
That, in this respect, ^ the foresaid union may justly be looked upon 

• as contrary to and condemned by the Word of God f That the toler- 
ation of Episcopalians in Scotland, *- and all such tolerations, were 

• contrary to the Word of God."* 

The doctrine as to the Solemn League and Covenant is a very re- 
markable one. It is made by them a point of religious faith ; and in 
its practical consequences, (for it is one of direct practical eflPect), would ^ 
if adopted, array the whole religious community of Scotland against 
the Church of England. The exact meaning and practical consequences 
of these tenets, 1 prefer taking from an address by the Associate Synod to 
their congregations so late as September 1834, which both shews in the 
most authoritative manner, that the views of the Act and Testimony are 
still retained, and because it is drawn up in calm and measured language^ 
and cannot be turned aside as the intemperate and exaggerated ex- 
pressions of individuals. In that address the ministers of the Synod 
declare — ^ Our objections to the Established Church are not con- 
^ fined to her administration. We cannot unreservedly approve of 
< her constitution as it was established at the Revolution.'' Some of these 
defects are then mentioned. It is said that ^ the first Seceders in their 
^ Judicial Testimony and Declaration of Principles, specified several 

* I find in the works of the Seceders, the very language and opinions 
which are contained in the passages already quoted firom Mr. Candlish. 
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*' important points with respect to which that settlement involved a sin^ 
' Jul departure from a previous settlement of religion in Scotland, which 

* ihei/ distinctly held forth as exhibiting the model, in point of Scrips 
^ tural purity and order, of that reformed constitution to which they 
*' sought by their contendings to bring back the Church of their native 

* land. This Synod occupy the same ground with the first Seceders. 
^ They are aware that the Established Church has it not in its power 

* to correct all the evils of the Revolution settlement which they fi^l 
'themselves bound to point out; but they cannot warrantably quit 

* their position of Secession, until the Established. Church shew a dis- 

* position to return to that reformed constitution,' 

The address then goes on to say — *The Revolution settlement came 
^ far short of embracing the former attainments of the Church and na^ 

* tion in religious reformation. In general its grand defect lay in wholly 
^ overlooking the civil and ecclesiastical reform attained to between 1 (i38 
' and 1650, generally termed the period of the Second Reformation. 
^ The Scottish Parh'ament abolished Prelacy indeed, considered as con- 
^ trary to the inclinations of the generality of the people of Scotland, 

* but not as contrary to the Word of God, and as abjured by our Cove- 
^ nants,"* They complain that the Act of Parliament rescinding the 
Solemn League and Covenant, had not itself been repealed. They 
complain that the national adoption of the Confession of Faith was the 
act of the State itself, and not by an acknowledgment of the intrinsic 
right of the Church. 

Then, in full explanation of the important doctrines involved in the 
tenet, that the League and Covenant being a solemn oath taken by the 
nation to God, even a covenant with Him, is of perpetual obligation, 
binding both nations to the extirpation of prelacy, and the continued 
neglect of which the justice of God must punish, — they go on to say, — 

* This Synod have always condemned that article in the treaty of 
' union between England and Scotland, by which the Scottish na- 
' tion gave its consent to the perpetuating of the hierarchy in England, 
< as inconsistent with a previous treaty, sacredly ratified, which pro- 

* vided for *< the Reformation of religion in the kingdoms of England 
^' and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, ac 
** cording to the Word of God, and the example of the best reformed 
** Churches,'*' and for the complete abolition of prelacy.'* Then, 
after some other remarks as to the way in which the Scottish Church 
has gradually lost ' all proper sense of the evils of prelacy,' they con- 
tinue, — * They look on the refusal of the English Church to reform, 
^ and the obstinacy with which she continues to cling. to flagrant 
^ abuses, as one great cause of the critical state into which our Ecclest- 

* astical Establishments are brought.** Again — * As it is, the Synod 

* It is enough for the purpose of my explanation, that this is the 
interpretation put by the Synod on this treaty. I need not enter into 
the object which Vane had in view, in the general terms which he 
so skilfully introduced, as the great obstacle to this most desirable 
object. 
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must csndemn the conBtitution of the Englidi EstaUBshTnent, as de« 
cidedly Erastian, in consequence of the power granted to die king as 
the temporal head of the Church, and supreme judge in all causes 
ecclesiastical. The civil places and power of Churchmen, and in par- 
ticular, the appomtment of the bishops as a constituent portion of one 
of the estates in Parliament^ under the denomination of Lords Spiri- 
tual, we consider to be as detrimental to the interests of religion, as it 
is inconsistent with the nature ofChrisCs Kingdom^ which is *< not of 
this world.^ The whole frame of the hierarchy is without the shadow 
of foundation in Scripture ; a corruption of the primitive order insti- 
tuted by Christ in his church, which originated in human invention, 
and was carried to perfection under antichrist ; a government in which 
the discipline and laws of Christ'^s house, for maintaining truth and 
purity, are deprived of all force ; and which, therefore, may be abdish- 
ed without endangering the existence or marring the beauty and effi- 
ciency of the English Establishment.'' 

And in another passage they say, — ^ Our reforming ancestors con- 
sidered that our national covenants, having a permanent object, must 
be of perpetual obligation on all ranks in these lands to the latest 
posterity ; and many of them sealed their testimony for this sublime 
truth with their blood. The same doctrine is held by this Synod ; 
and so long as this doctrine was held by Seceders in general, they 
never once dreamed of waging war against the principle of Establish- 
ments. But how much soever the ministers of the present Establish- 
ment disagree with the advocates of the ^ Voluntary^ system in other 
respects, the most of them seem to go hand in hand with them, in 
treating with neglect, if not with contempt, these national deeds. 
We cannot avoid declaring, that they have in so far abandoned one 
of their principal strongholds as a national Church. They hold their 
temporal emoluments by a national grant made to them at the time 
of the reformation ; but can they with a good grace plead the per- 
manent obligation of the national faith pledged in that grant, so long 
as they overlook or deny the permanent obligation of our national en- 
gagements in support of the reformation itself.'^ If the nation has 
proved unfaithful in the one case, and they have kept silence, without 
testifying against breach of covenant as a great national sin, can they 
reasonably expect that it will prove faithful in the other ^ By aban- 
doning the reformation as a covenanted work, and dropping from her 
profession the continual obligation of these national deeds, the present 
Church of Scotland has done more to pave the way for her own ruin, 
than all that has been done, or could have been done, by " Voluntary 
• Associations,^^ had she pursued a different course. The national 
Covenant, as renewed in 1638, and the solemn League and Covenant, 
though condemned by the law of the State, are approved by laws of 
the Church, which have never been set aside by any ecclesiastical 
authority ; but these have long been a dead letter ; and a party who 
refuses to renew a lawful contract which he has failed to perform, is 
viewed, in the sight both of God and man, as disowning it, and setting 
its obligation at nought.'* 
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These are the opinions of the Synod of this portion of the Secession 
in September 1834. 

As might be expected, the Synod further declare, that the resolution 
adopting the Veto law was * very discouraging, and that they must re- 
' assert the ancient doctrine of the Scottish Church, that the order of 
^ election, according to the Word of God, ^^ cannot stand with patron- 
^^ ages and presentation to benefices,'*^ which, as the barbarous names 
^ themselves denote, ^^ flowed from the Pope and the corruptions of the 
" eanon law only.''' '' 

Another important tenet most keenly maintained by the Original 
Seceders, and to which at present they attach so much importance, that 
it is specially noticed in the Letter to the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, in a passage I have already quoted, was the doctrine of Minis- 
terial Liberty^ — that is, that individual ministers might obey acts of 
Assembly, and act as a member of Presbytery in his ministerial cha- 
racter inconsistent with them, when against his conscience. The prin- 
ciple, indeed, formed the cause of the Secession, — for if this liberty had 
been granted to Erskine, he had no intention of leaving the Church. 

That the declaration in the act of Assembly, as to the right reserved 
to the Seceders, is really intended to concede to these a license, which, 
without it, they could not, consistently with the act of adherence, have pos- . 
sessed, cannot be doubted, — and unless they have departed, since 1834, 
greatly from their original opinions^ it seems plain to any one acquaint- 
ed with the results of such coalitions and concessions in similar in- 
stances, that this measure will both be productive of great divisions in 
the Church Courts, and destructive of unity of doctrine. 

Adhering to the principle of establishment, the Synod, in the address 
referred to, declared they were ready to return to the Church according 
to the appeal of the first Seceders to ' the first free, faithful, and re- 

< forming General Assembly of the Church of Scotland,' — as soon as 
^ such an Assembly has taken up the appeal, and answered it in the 
^ way of removing the grounds of our Secession. Meanwhile a sense 
^ of the obligations we lie from the Word of God, and the solemn obli- 

< gations we have contracted, requires us to remain in a state of separa- 
^ tion.' In a note they explain why the General Assembly of 1834 
could not be called a free, faithful, and reforming Assembly, and refers 
to the explanations of the Original Seceders. In addressing their con- 
gr^ations, their cause is described as that of ^ covenanted uniformity,' 
in special reference to the obligations and objects of the covenant, in or- 
der to bring about uniformity to Presbytery throughout the empire. 

Your Lordship will easily understand then, the meaning and objects 
of the declarations by the Assembly in 1839, which have proved so 
satisfactory as to enable the Seceders to join, in order to prosecute with- 
in the Church the objects, which they hold to be matter of religious 
faith and covenanted duty. 

In the introduction of this active and persevering class into theChurch, 
it is impossible not to see the sure causes both of further pretensions 
to ecclesiastical power, and of measures most detrimental to the princi- 
ples of toleration, and the religious peace of the kingdom. Every efFort 
will be made to correct the ^ sinfuP departure from the system esta- 
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blished between 1638 and 1650, and bring about the uniformity which 
is marred by the unscriptural hierarchy of England still maintained 
against the Word of God, &c. in violation of sacred treaties. 

No doubt the attempt may be idle, with reference to the prospects of 
ultimate success. But such views, so far countenanced, I fear, by this 
declaration of the Assembly, and at all events urgently inculcated now 
by a recognised portion of the Church of Scotland, will tend to give 
greater method and authority to many Bodies of Dissenters in England, 
and may create distrust between the Establishments when they ought 
to be most united. 

But without dwelling on these points, — however important for the 
consideration of the Government and the Legislature, — it is more 
within the immediate object of this part of my Letter to request the 
attention of your Lordship to the three regulations which I have quoted 
from this act of Assembly. 

These Seceding clergymen are at once admitted, on their application, 
and in the forms pointed out, to be members of Church Courts. A 
district is to be assigned to them, and the pastoral charge of the people 
living in that district is thenceforth under the charge of these indi'vi^ 
duals, as the onlj/ parish minister whom the Church recognizes as in the 
cure of souls in that district^ and by whom discipline may be exercised. 
There are many who will feel this to be no inconsiderable encroachment 
on their rights as subjects. 

But thie proceeding is still more extraordinary. The discipline and 
authority and jurisdiction and pastoral superintendence of the minis- 
ter and session respectively of their congregations, is recognised over in- 
dividuals who may reside in other parishes — not only in other parishes 
quoad sacra^ but may reside in other legal parishes than that in which this 
church and minister are placed. That is to say, — one of these chapels is 
in the parish of St. Cuthbort'^s, — a district is allotted to it which may em- 
brace part of it or parts of other parishes— but still a distinct district : 
Individuals have belonged to that congregation who lived in other pa- 
rishes, which are not included in that district ; — say in the parish of Cra- 
n>ond, or Corstorphine, or Leith. These individuals, of course, may 
resort to their old church. The Church would not have prevented them. 
But the act of Assembly goes much further. The integrity of the kirk^ 
session and congregation of the Seceding Chapel is to be recognised in re- 
gard to individuals thus living in different parishes ; and other Kirk-ses- 
sions are to admit the authority and discipline of the^se new Sessions, out 
of the bounds of the district allotted to them by the Churchy over individ- 
uals, who, declaring that they belong to the Establishment, are yet to be 
in a situation and to have privileges which are incompetent and unconsti- 
tutional as to all the proper members of the Establishment, and are to 
be under the ecclesiastical discipline, not of the established minister and 
session of the district in which they live, (no matter how the district 
is constituted), but of a minister and session of a different district, which 
is thus admitted by the Established Church, to act, and to have charge 
and discipline, within the bounds of another parish. The established 
minister of the legal parish of Cramond finds that part of his parish- 
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ioners are under the pastoral care of a minister and the discipline of a 
session wholly in a different parish.- Yet these congregations, sessions, 
and ministers, are said to form parish churches in the iJhurch of Scot- 
land, and the ministers and sessions to he part of the government of 
the Church as by law estahlished. 

The very first element in the scheme of Presbytery, is in truth to be 
found in the territorial division of the country into parishes ; the ex- 
clusive charge of which, so far as the members of the Church is con- 
cerned, and indeed all residents also to certain most important effects, 
is under the minister and session of the bounds — no other minister or 
session having any concern therein whatever, and the only interference 
being by the superior court, the Presbytery,— composed of a certain 
number of these ministers with an elder from each session. 

Several ministers of these Seceding congregations have been already 
admitted into the Church Courts ; and it is presumed, from the nature 
of the preliminary treaty, that all the congregations will be admitted. 
Not less than forty ministers, and as many elders, may thus be added 
to Presbyteries. Hence a further and considerawle increase may take 
place in the members of Presbyteries and of representatives to the As- 
sembly. 

But a great practical effect must also result from the infusion of the 
opinions and principles of those who have hitherto been educated, and 
have maintained themselves in the position of Seceders : — not opposed 
certainly to the principle of an Establishment, but conscientiously hold- 
ing that the Constitution and government of the Church of Scotland re- 
quire to be changed in vital points, in which it was so faulty that they 
could not in point of religious faith join it. For their satisfaction, and 
as a concession to them, it was necessary not only to make the declara- 
tions as to the more exalted Presbytery of 1638 and of the years which 
immediately followed it, which I have already quoted, but also to grant 
the license to agitate and struggle for changes in the constitution and 
government to which they are nominally to adhere, and which, without 
that public recognition of such license, according to the sense in which 
the Seceders may choose to understand it, they could not have con- 
scientiously acknowledged. 

These individuals are distinguished for the uncompromising and ho- 
nourable perseverance with which they have maintained the doctrines 
which they hold as to the constitution of the Church of Scotland. Their 
views they have never disguised. They think, I presume, that great 
steps have been taken by the Church to remedy some of its abuses, but 
still they enter the Church only under the declaration, (for that is the 
substance and meaning of it), that her constitution and government are 
most faulty, and that their intention to endeavour to effect the changes 
which they deem to be material, must be admitted and understood, by 
public acknowledgment by the Church, not to be narrowed or excluded 
by signing its formula^ or by their act of adhesion. 

It is in vain to say that all members of the Church have a right to 
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do 80. The Declaration, if it imported only that all members of the 
Church may contend for the improvement of its constitution, would have 
been no satisfaction to the Associate Synod. It must extend to mat- 
ters of greater importance, in which the constitution must, as matter of 
religious opinion, be altered. That is a right which, as members of the 
Establishment, parties have not. As subjects they have. But if they 
think the constitution of a Church, as settled by law, is so faulty that 
they must struggle to effect a change an paints tthiish they^ in con- 
science ileem material and ninftd, they are bound to leave the Es- 
tablishment, whatever efforts for its reformiition they m&y make as 
subjects. The Seceders felt this deeply and con^ientidusly. They 
BBQUiBED the reservoHon to enable them to a^fn theformuia^ and rr 

HAS BEEN MADE. 

I doubt not that the promoters of this measure calculate oii a great 
practical efibct and influence oti the proceedings of Church Courts, by 
the introduction of Seceders of the Associate Sjrnod. And the indivi- 
dual who can doubt of the effects, which the measure will have, must be 
very imperfectly acquainted with Scotland. 

In the year 1833, another measure was carried through, which wad 
intended to pave the way for the introduction of the ministers of 
Chapels of Eas6 into the Assembly, and was also a very remarkable in-^ 
stance of the systematic disregard of all th^ limits of civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions which has been exhibited of late years in the pro- 
ceedings of the Church of Scotland. 

The 5th Geo. IV. c. 90, which established forty new Churches in the 
Highlands of Scotland, was passed upon the principle, that^ as the en- 
dowments which the Government could give to each would be so very 
small, it was not expedient or wise that those appointed to these Churches 
should be parochial clergymen, or possess the status of such. With a 
View to secure that object, the act which directs the Presbytery to allot 
to them certain districts, declares, that the ministers to be appointed to 
the Churches are to perform all the duties of a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, ^ save and eaicept the right and duty ofChurch'^discipline;^ 
and again, in another section, it is provided that all questions are to be 
decided according to the law of Scotland respecting parochial clergy, 
so far as may be consistent with the provisions of this act, and regard 
being always hdd to the c&hMderdtion that the district set apart fot ihe 
duties of such minister is not disjoined from the parish or parishes to 
which it belongs^ or erected into a separate parish, and that the elders 
officiating at such place of worship* do not, aldfig with sucit ministers, 
farm any separate and distinct kirk^^^iihi, aiid cannot d^ive any aif- 
thority as such from the provisions of this act, but are merely meiti- 
bers of the kirk-session or se^ons of the parish or parislies in which 
the district has been set apart, and have no authority or jurisdiction 
except such as by law belongs to th^m as mcimbers of the ^me/ 
Notwithstanding this most express Parliamentary condition on the 
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establishment of these Churches, the endowments of which were be- 
stowed* by the public, the General Assembly, in 1883, passed- a sweep- 
ing declaration, in the following terms: — ^ The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland did, and hereby do enact and' declare, That 
the whole districts in Scotland now», or to be hereafter provided with 
places of worship and ministers, in terms of the Acts 4th Geo. IV. c. 
79; and 5ih Geo. IV. c. 90, shall be^ and are hereby, from and after 
this date, erected intb separate parishes quoad sacra^ and to' that effect, 
are hereby declared to be disjoined and* separated from the parishes of 
which they at present constitute a part. And the (General Assembly 
fiirther enact and declare, that all ministers already inducted or settled 
as ministers within the said districts, or who shall hereaflter be induct- 
ed and settled in the same, shall be, and are hereby authorised to ex^ 
ercise and enjoy, within their respective districts, the whole powers and 
privileges now competent to parish ministers of this Church , and that 
as fully and freely in every respect, and without molestation or inter- 
ference, as if their respective districts had been ordinary parishes,'' (II) 
and they had been regularly inducted as ministers thereof. Mbreover, 
the General Assembly hereby declares, that the said ministers are and 
shall be constituent members of all Presbyteries, Synods', Church 
Courts, and Judiccttories whatsoever, and shall enjoy every privilege as 
fully and freely, and with equal powers, as parish ministers of" this 
Church ; hereby enjoining and requiring all Presbyteries, Synods, 
Church Courts, and Judicatories; within whose bounds the said Churches 
are, or shall be situated, to receive and enrol the said ministers as 
members thereof, and put them in all respects on a footing of P^by- 
terian equality with the parish ministers of this Church, giving, grant- 
ing, and confimitting to the said ministers, the like powers and autho- 
rity and privileges now pertaining l^ law to parochial ministers of 'this 
Church, within their respective bounds.'' 
What has been the result ? Some of these clergymen then maintain- 
ed that they were entitled, under the Act of Assembly, to enter the 
Scheme for a Widows*^ Fund, which it is imperative on all parochial 
ministers to enter. The Court of Session had no difficulty, however, in 
holding, that they could derive no such right from the Act of Assembly. 
Other questions have also occurred, both as to these ministers, and 
the ministers of Chapels, which point out fofcifely the very ailom^lous 
consequences of the acts of the Church in ntafrrng them members of 
Church Courts, and giving them parishes, — and I doubt not that fur- 
ther and more embarrassing questions will still arise. 

The Veto act applied to and included all these Parliamentary Churches. 
Now, the heritors had only a few years before given the ground for the 
Churches and clergymen's glebes and garden^, and a variety of accommo- 
dations, which the Government reqiriied, befbre they undertook to build 
the church and manse, and to give a stipend to the clergyman. In al- 
lotting and giving up ground for these purposes, the proprietors in the 
Highlands certainly never contemplated that there was to be such a great 
and objectionable change introduced as to the appointment of the minis* 
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ters of these Chapels, — ^intended for remote Highland districts, in the 
neighbourhood often of the residences of one or two proprietors, — which 
they believed were to be on the footing on which the act of Parliament 
placed them, — for which many of them made very liberal allotments of 
land in addition to the (Jovernment stipend, — but in regard to which, 
certainly, they do not think that the peace and quiet of their district is 
to be at all promoted by the strife and dissensions which the Veto will 
introduce, or their interests in the selection of the clergyman as well con- 
sulted, as under the system, in the contemplation of which they had 
given the necessary ground. 

The position of parish ministers into which, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the statute giving the endowments, the Church has raised 
these Parliamentary clergymen, has also in many respects operated by 
no means favourably on their situation in the Church. 



y. I have now to request the attention of your Lordship to some of 
the considerations which affect the question of the propriety or expedi- 
ency of giving any countenance to the proposal of an Act of Parliament, 
whether to establish the Veto, or to give the Church general powers to 
regulate the appointment of ministers. 

Many are in the habit of looking to the question of the Veto only 
with reference to the number of cases of rejection which have occurred. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to look to that fact as in any 
degree the measure of its operation. Nay, cases, in which the dissent 
is extensively stated, though short of the majority which is to reject, 
appear to me to illustrate in a remarkable degree many of the evils at- 
tending the system. Neither is it in the fact that individuals^ named 
by the patron^ may be rejected, that the most important consequences of 
the measure are to be found. To look to that fact, taken by itself, and 
in reference merely to the rights of the patron and presentee, is a very 
narrow view of the measure in question. 

I propose to request the attention of your Lordship to more important 
considerations. 

In the^r^^ instance, I have to request your attention to two very im- 
portant objections, which may be stated separately, as being of an eccle- 
siastical nature, but involving practical consequences of the deepest mo- 
ment. 

1. I advert first, to the grave and serious objection, that the Veto 
is utterly inconsistent with the proper authority and duty of the Church 
Courts m our Presbyterian Church, and subversive of the first princi- 
ples on which the right government of any Church can be founded, with 
a view to the interests of religion, and the good of the hearers of the 
Church. 

This is an important objection for the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture, when required to alter the constitution of the Church, and for the 
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Government, when asked to sanction such alteration. I do not now al- 
lude to the right of patronage as confirmed by statute. But the State 
has given to or acknowledged in the Church Courts — in Presbyteries— 
the power and duty of collation. In establishing Presbytery, the State 
adopted, as one great and important characteristic of that form of Church 
government, that the Presbyteries should decide on all questions as to 
the qualifications and fitness of the persons nominated to a cure of souls. 
Who are to have the right to nominate or present^ whether patrons or 
people, is one point. But that being decided,— *(and the plan of the 
V^eto leaves to patrons the right to nominate and present untouched,)-— 
the principle of the constitution of Presbytery as established by law, 
is, that all matters respecting the religious interests of the parish, coor- 
nected with the settlement of the person so nominated, and all questions 
as to his qualifications, shall be decided by the Church Courts, as a part 
of the government of the Church which the State chose to establish, 
and to recognize in the Church. No matter who selects — no matter who 
is to present — the Church is to decide on the objections of all other 
parties to that selection. The statutes have made that an inherent part 
of the duty and power of the Church. To alter the Presbyterian form 
of Church government on so important a point, is no light matter. I 
apprehend an immense proportion of the members of the Church of 
Scotland would hold, that in such alteration the Established Church 
will receive a most fatal shock. They would look on such an interfer- 
ence on the part of the State as most alarming as a precedent, threat- 
ening to destroy the true independence of the Church, and the solidity 
of its foundation as the Established Church, — and gready endangering its 
influence, by destroying, in the estimation of the greater part of the 
country, its usefulness and most valuable characteristics as an Establish- 
ment. I wish I could induce your Lordship and others to peruse, 
upon this important part of the subject, the report of a speech in 
the Synod of Aberdeen, by Dr. Mearns, 9th April 1834};* than 
whom, I presume, it will be admitted the Church of Scotland has not 
a more profound theologian — a more learned ecclesiastic — or an abler 
and more accomplished member. 

It Is no light matter to change the constitution of an Esta- 
blished Church, on so important and fundamental a point.* Who can 
foretell what precedent such interference may afibrd in the present 
age for further changes by the legislature ? Who shall say to what 
extent such a change will weaken the attachment to Presbytery, espe- 
cially if the practical result of depriving the Presbyteries of one of their 
most important and useful and sacred functions, is to diminish, in the 
opinion of many, the peculiar value of that form of Church govern- 
ment ? 

Dr. Muir emphatically said, in resisting Dr. Chalmerses recent 
motion, * By introducing " the will of the people'' as the paramount 
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* test of the presentee'^s fitness, lay frieiid'*s motion, however eloquently 

< illustrated, overloriis and altogether neglects the sacred power ofjudg- 

* ing and moderating in the whole matter, with which Christ, the 

* Supreme Head, has invested his Church. Jndeed, the Veto act, 

< which this motion is meant to revive, was a total extinguisher of the 

* spiritual power of the Church, as assembled in Presbytery, the repre- 

* sentativ€s of the people. The Veto act did not provide for the Pres- 

* bytery judging and moderating in the matter of the presentee^s quali- 

* fication at all. The Veto a^t raised the will of the people into the 

< siipreme place, and so laid prostrate that authority with which, for the 
^ ruling in his own house, Christ Jesus has clothed his Church. As- 
^ suredly, an expression of the will of the people ought to be gained, 

< and ought to be duly weighed and considered. But an expression of 
^ the will of the people, whieh shall arrest the exercise of judicial power 
^ in the Church, is what, in my opinion, is opposed to the principle of 
^ Christ'^s government, and is the subject, therefore, in this case, of just 
' complaint.' 

These opinions are entertained and felt most strongly by a great pro- 
portion of the ministers of the Church. They are entertained as strongly 
by a great proportion of the laity — I have no doubt by the great mass of 
the laity belonging to the Establishment. They believe that the plan 
of the Veto will destroy more than half the value of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and impair its constitution in some of the very points 
in which its excellency has consisted. 

Dr. Chalmers is well ivware of the force and weight of this ob- 
jection. His original motion in 1833, as I have already shewn, ad- 
mitted it to be insuperable and paramount, but attempted (very imper- 
fectly and unsuccessfully) to reconcile the sort of power of rejection 
then contemplated, with the duty necessarily inherent in the Church 
Courts, of judging:of the fitai^ss of presentees. In publishipg his speech 
in support of his recent motion, he se^ms, from a note which he has 
added, to have been anxious to endeavour to find some reply to thi& ob- 
jection of Dr. Muir, so as to remove the distrust of the whole scheme in 
his own mind, which breaks out, I think, in 1839 more strongly than 
it appeared in 1833. And in this attempt to obviate the objection of 
Dr. Muir he is led to acknowledge the most fundamental objections in 
principle to the Veto scheme. 

Accordingly he adds a note to his speech, in the following most re- 
markable terms : — ' It is an entire misconception that the Church has 

* given up her power to the people by the Veto law. By that law the 
' presentation may be said to be shared between two parties^ the patron 

* and the people, — signed by the one, and virtually countersigned by 
' the other. The Presbytery still retains the same power of check 
^ and control over the presentation in this form, which we contend that 
' it ever had over the simple nomination of the patron. We are not the 

* registrars either of the patron or of the people. We are judges of the 
' qualifications and of the specialjitness as much still as ever; and, moder- 
' ating in the call between the two parties'* (Indeed! — why, there is to 
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be no, decision by the Presbytery if the parties diffqr: — what is meant, 
^hen, by the Presbytery moderating between the patron ^nd people^ 
J do not know) ' as heretofore, we qan lay our interdict both on the un- 

* .worthy/client .of the .patron, iiiid on the unworthy favourite of the mul- 

< titude. If this were; thoroughly understood 9 it.wpuld reconcile, I am 

* persuaded, many to the Veto law who are now opposed to it ; and a aiill 

* greater approximation ,u)Quld take place betwixt us, if instead ofacqm- 
■^ eseing in a simple re^o,\ (what is the object of his own motion, and of 
ihesGommittee appointed by. the Assembly?) < the Church were Jirst to 

< legislate against any unworthy traffickings between the candidate and the 
^ people f even as it legislated against unworthy traffickings between the can- 

< didate and thepatrpn) when it pa^sed^the Sin^ony act. Fubthbb,* (even 
^eater restrictions on the Yeto!) ^ if all abuses cannot be provided against 
*)byJaw, ought not the defenders of the Ve|;o act.^o consmt^ that, .while 
^ the jion-intrusion principle. is in every case deferred to by that act being 
^ first put into operation — ^yet, that even iX is liable to be set aside, if it 

* can be made manifest that in any instance, the voice given forth by 

< the majority has not been the honest expression of their mind and con- 

* sdyence, because not grounded^on religious considerations? While I 
^ bave the utpaost respect for the collective will of a simple, serious con- 
> gr^ation, provided it has been genuinely given forth, and on the 

* principles of the declaration required of them— yet / can imagine the 

* scandalous scenes (f a political election to have disgraced the parish 

* during the vacancy — I can even imagine individuals to have given 

* proof, that thy vetoed the nominee of the j>atron because they wished 
*for another ;* and so as to have figtlsmed the declaration which the }a.w 

< might impose upon them, — In which cases, either the whole pabj^sh 

^ OUGHT TO BE DISFKANICHSBD J^r that timCy Or the VETOES OF THE IN- 

^ i>iyix^UALS SO FOUND AaxiVHT should be struck ^ from the reckon^ 

* ing'^lilf 

What a condeipnation in principle, of the Veto measure, is contained 
in these admissions! though it is true that, in the remainder of the note^ 
iDr. Chalmers says it has acted. smoothly. How much, in the opinion of its 
author, remains to be added to it, which it .pegatives and e^ccludes at pre- 
4sent, but which is here admitted to be required in principle, and neces- 
sary in practice. How mu^h restriction to be imposed on the power of the 
people beyond the Veto law.of 1834, — aye, and inconsistent with theprin- 
xnpk of it! .What limitations then ought not the non-intrusion principle, 
{interpreted as that is, viz., a power to reject) to repeive before it is acted 
.upon — 'before Parliament c^n be asked to give its assent to the Veto 
•act, or to commit to the Church the unlimited power of giving effect to 
the will of the people ? 

Why, Dr. Chalmers conteoiiplates the case of disfranchising a whole 
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all these evils. I shall mention some of these cases immediately. 
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parish, even after they have exercised their right— riiot certainly a plan 
likely to produce much harmony, or peace, or contentment in the parish : 
but proving the extent to which the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Presbytery over the exercise of the people^s decision, ought to be up- 
held, and the length to which in practice he knows that such interposi- 
tion rnight be required. He also thinks that there should be reserved 
the right of full inquiry into the motives and reasons of the individuals 
exercising the right — whether grounded on religions considerations or 
not — not very consistent surely with the notion of a rights which is to 
be protected against all investigation by the Church. 

The Church has not yet imposed or sanctioned these restrictions. 
Which of the supporters of the Veto, which of the Committee, concur 
with Dr. Chalmers as to their propriety or necessity ? A great propor- 
tion of them advocate the Veto, with the view to gain the abolition of 
patronage, and the remainder strenuously adhere to it as, in its present 
absolute form, the check on patronage which, at the leasts they de- 
manded. And in the ^ Statement or circular of the Committee of the» 
Assembly, now urging their plans on government, not a trace is to be 
found of any such acknowledgment of the necessity of these most 
serious and effective limitations on the power of the people to reject. 

Further, the six years which have elapsed since 1833, seem to have im- 
pressed on the mind of Dr. Chalmers (and the change in the conviction 
of the author of the measure, as to its safety, is most material) the 
necessity of limitations, far beyond what, in 1833, in first proposing tbe 
measure, he then allowed to be necessary. For (notwithstanding the 
terms of the concluding part of the motion of 1 833, which tried to re- 
concile it with the powers of Presbytery, and might have enabled the 
Church to exercise its full authority) Dr. Chalmers individually then 
thought that the Church should not have any authority whatever. He 
then said,* — ' And hete the question at once occurs, whether shall the 

* objection taken to the presentee by the majority of the people, be sub- 

* mitted for review to the Presbytery, as by the acts 1649 and 1690, 
' or** (admitting thus, the Veto to be a great change) * shall it be held 
*' conclusive, su as, without judgment by us, to set aside the presenta- 

* tion ? My preference is for the latter,'' And he then states his rea- 
sons for that preference, though his motion, in deference, I presume, to 
the opinions of others, did not go that length. 

The admissions I have now alluded to, are deserving of most serious 
consideration, when the measure to which they apply is now pressed on 
the Government and the Legislature, as a fundamental law of the Church, 
as a part of the great < non-intrusion principle'' which she is entitled to 
require the State to acknowledge. 

But I must not be further withdrawn, at present, from noticing the way 
in which Dr. Chalmers has attempted to obviate the objection of Dr. Muir. 

He says that the right of presentation under the Veto law, may be 
said to be shared between the pairon arid the people. 



* Report of Debate 1833. Speech of Dr. Chalmers, App. p. 13. 
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What an admission this as to the cmnpetency and legality of the Veto 
act ! What a satisfaction to find this acknowledgment from Dr. Chal> 
mers, when the whole argument in the Auchterarder Case resolved (in 
every branch of it) into a stout denial that the reference to the will of 
the people gave the latter any participation in the right of nomination 
or presentation. If this admission by Dr. Chalmers had been made in 
the first pleading in the Auchterarder Case, there would, in the mind 
of every man, have been an end of the whole question at once. 

But passing over this, — a consistent admission by Dr. Chalmers, 
who, from the first, thought the Veto incompetent, — let us see whether 
the above view removes in the slightest degree Dr. Muir'^s objection. 

(1.) It does not state the question correctly — for the Veto act does 
not in truth bestow selection on the people ; and unless selection^ in one 
form or other, is bestowed on the people, the presentee is necessarily 
submitted by the Church to the judgment of the people. One party 
alone selects. The concurrence of a majority of the people is not re- 
quired in the first instance to the patron'^s selection. In that event, 
the Presbytery would know nothing of the presentee until he had been 
named by one, and countersigned by the other, of the patrons. Dr. 
Chalmers, in so stating the matter, puts it as if concurrence is required. 
This is the sum and substance of the antithesis in the sentence above 
quoted. But under the Veto act, the people may have 'petitioned for 
the individual, as in the case of Lethendy, — they may have thus coun- 
tersigned the presentation, and yet they may still veto him. The 
person Is selected by the patron — the right to name is, by the scheme, to 
remain with him ; — and by him the individual is presented to the Church, 
And then the Church submits that individual to the people, and gives 
the latter a sovereign right to reject the person, (presented to the Church 
for the judgment and approval of the Presbytery)^ without the Church 
being entitled to say whether he is fit or not. 

The Church do not receive a person presented to them by the concurring 
choice of patron and people : In that case, the people would be exhausted 
— no further recurrence would be made to them at all. The person would 
be at once tried by the Presbytery. But the scheme of the Veto 
is exactly the reverse. The person is selected and nominated by the 
patron alone. That is the law — that is proposed to be the law under 
the Veto scheme. Now the trial and admission of the person nominat- 
ed, no matter by whom presented, is the power of collation, the province 
of decision, which belongs to the Church Courts. But the first step taken 
by the Church is to devolve that duty ovebon the people, — with- 
out APPEAL OB BEViEW, if they reject. No doubt, if they do not re- 
ject, the Presbytery may still pronounce the man to be unfit But if 
the people reject, the Presbytery never again hear of the man. The 
power of deciding that the individual is fit — is calculated to promote the 
objects of the ministry, and to labour for the people^s good — is, in that 
event taken from the Presbytery — devolved over by the Church to the 
people. One half, then, of the province of collation, of the duty of 
trials — of the power of judgment, is taken from the Presbytery ; and 
that not the least important and valuable — certainly not the least sacred 
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and neeessary function of a Christian Ghuroh, viz., that of opposing itself, 
with the just authority of its Divine commission, to causeless prejudices 
—-to imperfect and erroneous opinions — 'to tendencies to false doctrines 
— to the many faults in corrupt human nature, which render the truth 
unacceptable — and to the innumerable causes which may lead men to 
reject a faithful and sound and plain expounder of the JDivine Word ; 
— *the duty of opposing itself to injustice, if that is committed, to say 
nothing of higher objects, and of declaring that the intended pastor is 
well qualified for the work of the gospel ministry in that parish. It 
may be that such a man is only the more called for, because the people 
reject him. 

^ We are to moderate between them.^ I am much at a loss to know 
on what view of the working of the Veto law this notion proceeds. If 
it means that the result of difference of opinion ought to lead both, or 
either, of the parties, to choose an individual whom the Presbytery favour, 
and so practically to throw the selection into the hands of the latter, I 
perfectly understand that : with a great portion of the Church, this is 
thought to be a most desirable result, which the Veto law is very likely 
to bring about. But there is not, I believe, a layman in Scotland who 
would not deprecate such a result. And yet there is really no other 
way, if the people differ from the patron's choice, in which the Presby* 
tery can moderate. 

< We are judges of the special fitness as much still as ever !^ Indeed I 
Let us take a case. Have there not been parishes, in which certain strange 
heresies had of late made considerable progress ? Parishes in which ten- 
dencies to false doctrines had been exhibited and made secretly great 
progress ? Congregations and sessions, in which such errors had mani- 
fested themselves ? — though many of the individuals in the congregation 
remained for a long time in communion with the Church. I shall sup- 
pose that they had remained a little longer, notwithstanding the de- 
positions of their clergymen, to which the General Assembly were at last 
driven. And I shall suppose that the patrons, exercising a great public 
trust, and scandalized at the occurrence of these absurd heresies, whether 
in the metropolis of Scotland, or in country parishes, had specially select- 
ed some one eminently qualified by theological learning, to combat with 
and expose such errors — the best champion of the truth who could be 
chosen ; but on that very account less acceptable to the strong tenden- 
cies to false doctrine pevalent among the people, (notwithstanding the 
deposition which had marked the opinions of the Church), than a less 
ardent divine, a more ordinary man, might be :— r-and in such a case, the 
very individual who is the best qualified, shall be rejected and vetoed by 
the people. And yet Dr. Chalmers says, — that the Presbytery remain, 
under the veto, as much the judges of special fitness as heretofore. 
Why, the fact is, that none can ever be settled^ whom the people do not 
wish to have. They may veto-^the act of Assembly admits it to be fit- 
ting and proper — and their right is admitted by the present regulations, 
to veto successively as often as they choose, 'though ^ach man may have 
-been chosen on the recommendation of, or by the Presbytery itself, on 
account of the special circumstances of the parish. 
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It is no immaterial objection to the principle propounded by the 
Church, that it does not even provide for the prevalence of notorious 
error, heresy, and false doctrine ; and that is one illustration <^ the 
force and importance of the objection I am now considering. The Roll 
made up and signed determines the right. It cannot be touched or al- 
tered. The prevalence of false doctrine may be notorious : — Its effecM^s 
most lamentable. But the communicants are the Christian people. 
Their right to reject — th^ir ' discernment of the GospeF — ^ their perception 
* of the truths'' have all been admitted by the Church. It isjfor the ' Chris- 
' tian good af the people^ that the- Church has legislated. The right is 
acknowledged. And so the people must be allowed to go on to ^sierciae 
the right wheu it is most plainly the duty of the Church to prevent 
their (doing so, even if in other cases they should permit such rejection. 

It may be said that, by long <and tedious inquiry-^by. putting men to 
the. test of examination on the standards of the Church — by catechising, 
&c., the Church may deprive them of their privileges. I doubt greatly 
whether any such inquiry would be competent under the Veto act, after 
a vacancy has occurred, and when the presentee has been -named. The 
existing law acknowledges and gives to those actually in communion with 
the Church and on the adjusted Roll, a right to exercise the Veto. No 
provision is made for the possibility of such a case as that. of heresy. 
But supposing such a violation of all rules should be attempted in a 
flagrant case, yet years might elapse before this arbitrary invasion of the 
provisions of the Veto law could be carried through ; and even then, 
how difficult to prove heresy, especially as to laymen, whom you are 
not entitled to subject to the same examinations as ministers, and whose 
opinions you seldom could get at, on such points, with accuracy, even if 
you did so interrelate them. And thus, however fit, in the judgment 
and opinion of the Church, the presentee may be, the power of rejecting 
him as unfit, is given by the Church to the people, under whatever 
erroneous or heretical ppinions they may for the time labour, without 
any reservation of the right to revise that rejection, or any practical 
means of controlling |he exercise of the Veto, even where it is most ob- 
vious that it will be glaringly perverted and misapplied. 

The people in the whole parishes in the country are supposed in all 
circumstances and at all times to be entitled and qualified to exercise 
the irresponsible power which the. Church commit to > them : and the 
power is acknowledged to be a right which arises from the .mere fact of 
being in communion with the Church. Thus the very ground, on 
which it is admitted by the declaration in the Veto law, makes it obtain 
in principle equally throughout the whole country, and under all cir- 
cumstances. And aware of the impossibility of making any other than 
an universal enactment, consistently with the principle on which the 
Veto law is founded, the act of Assembly 1834, and the regulations 
supplementary to it, do not admit of such a case as individuals, or of a 
parish, not being allowed to exercise the Veto, or of their votes being 
disallowed on any ground whatever. 

(2«) It is really singular to find such attempts to reconcile, in this 
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manner, the admitted prerogative and duty of the Church Courts with 
the Veto. Be the Veto right or wrong, its effect surely is beyond 
question. No ingenuity can alter the plain fact, that the person is 
selected by the patron, and then is submitted by the Church to the final 
judgment and decision of the people, so far as they choose to reject. Is 
that not an abandonment of the great duty of deciding on quaJificadon 
and fitness ? 

It is one thing for the Church to consider any decided repugnance 
by the great bulk of the parish, and to inquire into the grounds of it, 
giving effect to it when founded on rational objections which prove 
that the individual is not qualified — not qualified, if you choose, for 
that parish. But the principle of the Veto is totally different. It is, 
that the Church submits the individual to the Judgment of the people. 

It is one thing to leave by law to the people and the patron to 
choose the person who is to he presented to the Church for trial: — 
Of course, such choice would just be popular election; for the patron 
must yield in such a case. The Veto in principle professes studiously 
to avoid this — professes to be a mode of supporting and retaining pa- 
tronage entire. That it gives practically half the right to the people, 
is true. But, in so far as the relative position of the Church to the 
people is concerned, the patronage remains wholly with the patron. A 
person duly chosen and selected is presented to the Church, and then the 
Church, with whom is the grand duty and piower of judgment, submits 
the person to the judgment of the congregation, and allows the person 
to be rejected, without retaining any power to review that judgment, and 
to pronounce the man to be fit and qualified. 

Most justly, therefore, might Dr. Muir protest against the recent 
resolution of the Assembly to abide by the Veto law. 

^ 1. Because the decision pronounced by the majority of this House, 
^ does not expressly recognize the power and prerogative intrusted direct- 
^ ly by the Lord Jesus Christ, the sole Head of the Church, to the 
^ Ecclesiastical Courts, as at once the Representatives and Guides of the 

* Christian people, viz. the power and prerogative of solely judging and 
' determining on the qualifications of Intrants to the Holy Ministry. 

^ 2. Because the said measure, as it recognizes that the first princi- 

* pie for determining on the qualifications and fitness of Intrants to the 

* Ministry in a Parish, is " the will of the Congregation ,'*'* affords no 
< security for the introducing of sound and evangelical Teachers, in the 

* times when the people have come, through defection from " the truth 
*' as it is in Jesus,'' not to choose wholesome doctrine ; and when, 

* therefore, in the exercise of their simple resolution and sovereign plea- 

* sure, they may reject godly and faithful Teachers, whom the Church 

* is solemnly bound to provide for the people, " whether they will hear, 
'< or whether they will forbear." '* 



* It is with some satisfaction that I recollect that, in 1834, I took 
the same ground in my reasons of protest against the original measure. 
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Dr. Chalmers himself drew the distinction correctly. He admit- 
ted the principle now contended for most fully, when he said in his 
recent speech, in explaining his own original view of the subject : 

* What I wished to be done was to proclaim that power, (the Church ''s 
^ power to put her own Veto on any nomination), and follow it up in 
< every instance by a series of righteous decisions ; and this I said 
^ should be our contribution to the cause of Ecclesiastical reform. But 
^ while I felt perfectly clear as to the state of the relation between the 
^ patron and the Church, I was not for our meddling at the time with 

* the state of the relation between the patron and the people*' 

The distinction is indeed great between the most extensive view 
which can be taken of the jurisdiction of Presbyteries in regard to 
the trial and admission of presentees, and of the grounds on which 
they may reject, on the one hand, and the scheme, on the other, of 
giving to the congregation a right to reject the person selected by the 
patron, without the reasons being known, inquired into, or considered 
by the Presbytery: 

The one is the jubisdiction of thb Church, more or less exten- 
sive, according to the view which may be taken of that jurisdiction — 
to be exercised by the Church Courts — subject to the controul which 
publicity always creates, and to the security which will exist, that 
arbitrary, harsh, or extreme rejections by Church Courts, are not like- 
ly often to occur. The other is a deference by the Church to the will 
of the people as supreme^ — an abandonment of the right of the Church 
to consider the grounds of rejection, and an admission that the Church 
must acknowledge the will of their people to be a matter beyond their 
province of inquiry and judgment as a Church — into the grounds and 
reasons of which they have no right to inquire. 

Whether the Church is to inquire into the acceptableness of the pre- 
sentee to the parish or not, — whether the Church is to consider special 
fitness for the particular charge or not, — whether the Church is to con- 
sider, on these or any similar grounds however general, the propriety of 
settling the presentee, otherways qualified, in the particular parish, 
still, in any such case, it is the Churchy the regular judicatories of the 
Church, who are to deliberate and to decide : — the matter is for 
the judgment and decision of the Church, The grounds of objection, 
whatever they are, are to be considered by the Presbyteries, — parties 
heard before them, — the whole grounds of objection, or repugnance, or 
dislike, are to be inquired into and considered, — the sentence is by the 
spiritual guides of the people, and is appealable to the Synod and As- 
sembly. 

In that case, no part of the authority or jurisdiction of the Church is 
surrendered. The objectors must state their reasons. These may be in- 
sufficient, viewed as the objections of a single individual ; and yet the 
Presbytery may be satisfied that, when stated by the great bulk of the 
parishioners, they are entitled to more weight, and require serious con- 
sideration. But, whatever the grounds of objection are to the special 
fitness of the presentee for the particular parish to which he is present- 
ed, these, according to the view now referred to, are judged of by the 
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Presbytery, and the decision of the Church either confirms them, or, 
with die authority belonging to thrir sacred functions, overrules them as 
groundless. 

In so far as the will of the people is also to be regarded, it is, accord- 
ing to the theory I am now adverting to, to be considered by the Church 
Courts, who would look to the knowledge which the people can have of 
the individual, to the grounds of their disKke, to the character of the 
eongregei;ion, and the weight due to its opinion, and to the probability 
tfaa^ not being really founded on any objections to his gifts and qualifi- 
cations, it will be soon overcome by faithful service and assiduous labours : 
and would act firmly and authoritatively on the important principle, 
that it is not ibr their Christian good that the Church should give way 
to capricious and unfounded dislike, — supposhigthat it should not appear 
that the opi^sition of the parish cnriginates in* the mere desire to have 
another person-. 

This is the proper attitude of the Church, (whatever the views 
taken of its jurisdiction), as that intrepid and venerable champion of 
Presbytery, the late Sir Henry Monereiff", emphatically slates, and that 
of objectors^ is the proper position for the people to stand in, according 
to the principles and practice of the Pr^sbytenati Church in all times. 

Dr. Chalmers candidly admits that, till withiti eighteen days of the 
debate in the Oeneiul ^sembly, this was the ground he was prepared 
to take as the true constitutional view of the subject : viz.— The Veto act 
being repealed, to let the Presbytery judge, in each ease, of the fitness of 
the individual, — taking into account the opinion or repugance of the 
people, according to the opinion of the Presbytery upon the whole 
circumstances of the case. But, he says^ this grouwd was^ cut from 
under his feet by the opinions of your Lordship and Lord Brougham, 
in which he supposes you intended specially to define What fell under the 
definition of qualifications, with a view to exclude in all circumstances any 
consideration of fitness for the particular charge to which he is presented. 

If it had been so, it is surely a singular ground for going fiirtber 
than he avows he thought, and still thinks, that the Church^ cohM legally 
go, viz., that he finds that the highest court in th^ kingdom had found 
that the Church could not competently go even so far as he thought it 
could. I am unable aiso to perceive why, if th^ prerogative and duty of 
the Church Courts were disputed, he should go into the very opposite 
extreme of renouncing and abandoning their high and par£[mount 
duties, and of abiding by this peremptory right of rejection,— ^hich 
again, in other three weeks, when he publishes his speech, he thinks 
should be subjected to sueh important and si)«^eeping restrictions. 

But passing over this, I appreh^end that Tk. Chalmers and others 
have wholly misunderstood' the purport of the observatioiis in the opin- 
ions, delivered in the House of Lords, on which he comments. 

Your Lordship will permit me to advert shortly to this misappi^ 
hension, for it bears upon a very impoi^ant point in the question now 
raised by the Church. 
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The supporters of the Veto choose to confound, in the discussions at 
present going on, two matters essentially diflferent,-— the oncy the Juris*' 
dictitm of the Churchy and the extent to which the Presbytery is entitled 
to consider every matter which touches the qualifications of the presen-* 
tee, including qualifications for the particular parish to which he has 
been presented ; and the other, the right of the peopk to reject the pre- 
sentee, merely because they choose to do sa 

Whatever view is taken of the former pmnt cannot possibly bear upon 
the other, viz., whether the people have, by the coneHtuHon of the 
Church, a right so to reject. In one view which may be taken of the 
former pointy it may be thought by many that it becomes ezpedibnt to 
oiVB the people that right of rejection. But that is not what the 
Church says. They maintain that the people possess, and always have 
possessed, a right to reject. Then, of course, that righi ought equally 
to be acknowledged and admitted, however large the view which may 
be taken of the jurisdiction of the Presbytery. 

Accordingly the right was contended for on grounds pearfectly inde- 
pendent of and separate from the question of the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
bytery, and the extent to which they may go in deciding upon the pro«- 
priety of settling the individual in the parish to which he has been pre- 
senteid. All the grounds which have been stated in order to prove that, 
either by the practice of the Church, or on the religious or constitutional 
principles admitted by the Church, the people are entitled to put a Veto 
on the selection of the individual who is proposed for their pastor, apply 
with equal force to prove that such must be their right, whatever opinion 
the Prediytery may form as to the propriety of attending to their expres- 
sion of dislike. 

I quite understand that in proportion as the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
byteries may appear to be narrowed, so as to exclude altogether the c(m- 
sideration of qualification for the particular parish, many may on that 
account think that it becomes necessary and expedient tha^ in that case 
the parish shall judge and decide for itself. But this is at best a rea^ 
son for bestowing the power. The view taken by Dr. Chalmers is, that 
owing to the perusal of the opinions delivered in the House of Lords, 
he must now adhere to the acknowledgment that the pec^le, in all cases 
and in &11 circumstances, have always had the right to reject, although 
eighteen days before he was prepared for the opposite course, of allow- 
ing the Veto law to be repealed, and then maintaining that the Presl^- 
tery, in the exercise of its jurisdiction, was entitled to judge and decide 
in the whole circumstances, whether, taking into account the views of 
the people, the individual was qualified for that particular parish. Now, 
in that case, the Presbytery might and would have decided for them- 
selves whether any dislike on the part of the people was ^ tvoXy founded 
^ on objections personal to the presentee,'' and so of sufficient weight, 
and would have settled or rejected the indivdual, according as it might 
appear that the opposition was unreasonable, or too serious to be in 
their opinion disregarded. On that view, there would have been no 
Tight acknowledged or exercised corresponding in principle to the Veto. 
But if such a printiple exists in the Church, as a right to reject — if 
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the people Iiave^ by the law of the Churchy that rights it is one surely 
which must be admitted and acknowledged equally, whatever opinions 
were supposed to be delivered in the House of Lords in regard to the 
ex ent of the jurisdiction of the Presbytery. 

If, indeed, the minds of men are so unsettled upon all these questions, 
that the acknowledgment of a previous and original rights belonging to 
the people of the Establishment from the time of the Reformation, is to 
be confounded with the power of the Assembly to bestow or withhold it, 
according to the expediency of the moment ; and if, when it is expedi- 
ent to bestow the right for the first time, the language used is to be the 
same as if a right had always existed, which the Church has no power 
whatever in that case to withhold, being as much a portion of the consti- 
tution of the Established Church as the jurisdiction of Presbyteries, it 
is not surprising that such a distinction should be overlooked. 

But we are at present dealing with the grave and positive assertion 
of a constitutional principle — with the assertion of a right — not with 
any claim on the part of the Church to give or bestow — to acknowledge 
or withhold at pleasure such a privilege. 

It appears to me to be most material to keep in view these three sim- 
ple propositions — 

1. That any questions raised as to the jurisdiction of the Church in 
regard to qualification, cannot affect the point, whether there is actually, 
and has always been, a settled law in the constitution of the Church 
of Scotland, that the people shall have a Hght to reject the presentee. 

2. That whenever Dr. Chalmers admits that the Church may im- 
pose restraints upon the exercise of that power — may disallow the judg- 
ment passed, or may disallow, the votes of individuals exercising the 
power, the privilege, call it what you may, is then no longer a right of 
rejection, but something totally undefined and unknown, which we are 
now for the first time to explain, define, regulate, and modify, according to 
views of expediency and fitness, — in other words, to bestow by legislation. 

3. That if the Church may give or withhold that privilege — ^may 
themselves judge of the dislike, or may establish it to be a peremptory 
or necessary bar to admission — if the Church is to take either view, as it 
deems expedient, that again is, on the part of the Church, legislation by 
the Assembly on the subject — ^not the acknowledgment of a right on the 
part pf congregations, which it behoves the Church both to admit them- 
selves, and to uphold against all interference by the State. 

No view then which might be taken of the expressions employed in the 
opinions in the House of Lords, in regard to the jurisdiction of Presby- 
teries, could warrant the course taken by the Assembly in asserting the 
Veto by the people, as a matter of right, to which the Church was de- 
termined to adhere and enforce, which did not equally result from the 
judgment of the Court of Session. 

The very acknowledgment of Dr. Chalmers, that,' until he read the 
opinions in the House of Lords, he would have been content to fall back 
on the jurisdiction of Presbyteries, and to uphold their right to reject 
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the presentee, provided they thought the opposition required that judg- 
ment, seems completely to establish that, according to his views, the 
decision of the Court of Session could not be complained of, and that 
the Church was not warranted, constitutionally, to assert that the Veto, 
08 a matter of right, must be enforced in all cases, and in all parishes. 

That your Lordship, or Lord Brougham, in your opinions, went fur- 
ther than the majority of the Court of Session had done — (the Judg- 
ment is one merely of simple affirmance) — that you intended to pro- 
nounce any opinion as to the extent of jurisdiction of Presbyteries on 
cases coming properly before them for judicial decision^ and to exclude 
any matters which fall under qualification in any sense of that term, it 
will not be easy to persuade those conversant with such matters. There 
is not one sentence in either opinion, which either goes beyond the point 
actually decided, or beyond the views on which the Court of Session 
proceeded in giving judgment. 

I shall take the liberty of briefly adverting to these opinions, in order 
to introduce some remarks on the jurisdiction of Presbyteries, on which 
I think the Veto so materially encroaches. 

In considering these opinions, it is to be remembered, that the Veto 
has always been dealt with in two points of view ; Is^, Have the people 
a right to reject ? and, 2d/y, Can the Presbytery reject, — not on any 
judgment formed by themselves, but simply on account of a dissent by the 
people ? But the latter point is only another way of expressing the same 
question, for the Veto does not admit of the Presbyteries considering of 
the rejection at all. They mtist set aside the presentee when he is vetoed. 

Your Lordship certainly was of opinion that rejection on account of 
the mere dislike of the people, — stating no objections, bringing no facts 
before the Presbytery for judgment, taking the matter wholly out of 
the hands of the Church ; a dissent admitted to have the effect in it- 
self of a Veto on the presentation, — a complete peremptory rejection, — 
was totally incompetent, — incompetent according to any law or prac- 
tice even of the Church. I think Dr. Chalmers has himself adtiutted 
its novelty. But it does not appear that your Lordship or Lord Brougham 
ever intended to dejine, (to decide of course was out of the question), 
what did fall under qualification when forming the grounds of Judg- 
ment by the Presbytery on objections stated to them ; or to exclude 
any elements for their judicial consideration which specially affected the 
qualifications of the individual. The mere dislike of the people, — 
(groundless, unjust, capricious, it might be, in the opinion of the Pres- 
bytery, and yet without the latter having either the right to inquire 
into it or to disallow it,) — most assuredly you excluded : — For you 
held that the people were not in law, or by the practice of the Church 
itself, either patrons or jtfdges, — that they had no right of nomina- 
tion or of Veto on the nomination, — that they had no right of judg- 
ment. They are to be objectors, but to the Presbytery belongs, pro- 
perly and exclusively, the power of decision ; and when the matter 
is put as a case for the judgment of the Presbytery, I find nothing in 
^the opinions in question which, when so understood, and not misapplied 
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by taking individual expressions without reference to the subject matter 
of discussion, touches even the competency of the Presbytery sitting 
as a court, or the extent of its jurisdiction as to the subjects on which 
it is to form and pronounce a judgment, — provided it be a proper 
judgment on the qualifications of the individual. 

But to give effect to the will or pleasure of another body you do hold 
to be incompetent, and among other reasons, because it is no judgment 
whatever by the Presbytery on the qualifications of the party presented 
to the Church for trial. 

In the course of the opinions of your Lordship and Lord Brougham, 
a variety of expressions and observations occur, (as in the opinions of 
the judges of the Court of Session), in order to shew that the terms, 
^ qualified,'* or ^ qualifications,' applied to an individual to be named, 
cannot include the * dislike** of another party who is not referred to as 
having any power of rejection ; < that it does not comprise the qualifi- 
*' cation of popular favour ;^ that ' within its scope cannot be brought the 
< acceptableness and rec^tion of the party presented to the congrega- 
^ tion as finding favour in their sight ; and that it would be a violent 
strain upon the law to impute to the term qualified any such meaning. 

I need not notice the reference Dr. Chalmers makes to the observa- 
tions by Lord Brougham and your Lordship, on the arguments press- 
ed on the House of Lords respecting the Call ; for in truth, the point 
as to concurrence or assent of any kind, does not enter into the Veto 
at all, or into the resolution of last Assembly. 

In the opinions in the House of Lords, the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
bytery is referred to, with reference to the points I have already men- 
tioned, and in order to shew that no correct view of their jurisdiction 
respecting qualification could include the point of mere dislike by the 
people, the grounds of which the Presbytery were not permitted to 
consider. For no other purpose was the question as to the jurisdiction 
of the Presbytery referred to or discussed. What matters may be in- 
cluded under the general term qualifications — what objections will be 
competent under the general power (for it is alluded to in the most gene- 
ral terms) of objecting to doctrine, life, conversation, morals, or other 
ministerial gifts — to the individuaVs qualifications, whether for the mi- 
nistry or for the particular parish, matters personal to him — are neither 
further discussed nor referred to. It would indeed be difficult to define 
what shall or shall not be competent under a term which — precisely be- 
cause your Lordship held it to have personal reference to the particiUar 
individtuxly and not to another party'^s estimate of that individual — 
may vary with all the matters in which that individual may in himself 
be found deficient. 

I am quite persuaded that no one conversant with such subjects 
could ever take a different view of these opinions ; and I doubt not that 
your Lordship will be surprised to find that the General Assembly have 
been urged and stimulated to come to the resolution which they have 
adopted, because it has been imputed to you that you had deliberately 
intended to pronounce a judgment generally on the extent of the juris- 
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diction of the Presbytery, in deciding upon the matter of qualificationy 
in the sense in which you understood that term, viz. excluding the 
dissent of the people, given without any reason, which undoubtedly was 
excluded. 

But I own I do not exactly understand this part of Dr. Chalmers's 
speech, — viz. the explanation he gives of the reasons for changing his 
views as to what ought to be done by the Assembly. 

True, — the opinions in the House of Lords declare that the Presby- 
tery cannot reject, simply because the people say, — We will not have 
this presentee. But so had the judgment of the Court of Session — 
as explicitly — in as unqualified terms. If, then. Dr. Chalmers holds 
— as in another part of his speech he does, apparently in the broadest 
sense of the terms — that the people are entitled to prevent a presentee 
being settled, simply because they do not wish to have Aim, — without 
stating any reason, and without being either called upon, or able, to state 
any ; and that the Presbytery, on that ground, are bound and entitled 
to reject, — then, to be aure, his view is entirely excluded, by the deliber- 
ate judgment of your Lordship, not merely as to the import of the sta- 
tutes of the Legislature, but on the laws and practice and principles of 
the Established Church, as pleaded and stated by the Church itself be- 
fore the House of Lords. But it was equally and not less excluded by 
the judgment of the Court of Session. The latter did 9M that the House 
of Lords did, — for you simply affirmed their judgment, and that judg- 
ment completely excluded the principle of the Veto in every view which 
Dr. Chalmers states of it. 

I cannot see, therefore, what the views of Dr. Chalmers are which 
were reconcilable with the judgment of the Court of Session, but which 
your opinions excluded : — or how the course of obedience to the law — of 
taking the presentee on trials — but of asserting the right of the Presby- 
tery to judge of every thing which touched his qualifications, which Dr. 
Chalmers thought was the proper course for the Church to pursue, be^ 
fore he read the opinions in the House of Lords, became improper after 
he read them. 

The truth is, it is the right of rejection by the people which Dr. 
Chalmers abides by, and which the judgments equally of both Courts 
disallow. But when that is the ground taken, let us at least see it cor- 
rectly stated and avowed, — for it is a very different thing, indeed, from 
the Church being compelled to take the ground it has done, not on this 
point of the Veto, but in consequence of the House of Lords improper- 
ly and incompetently going out of the cause before them, to decide up- 
on and limit the jurisdiction of the Church Courts on matters of quali- 
fication, by defining that jurisdiction in a way tot^ly different from the 
Court of Session, and in reference to points wnich could never even arise 
in that cause. 

I cannot but think that Dr. Chalmers has not cleared up, in his own 
wiind, some of these matters. 

He did trulj/ mean lo take his stand for the VetOy as disallowed by the 
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Court of Session^ else his speech and his motion in the circumstances have 
no meaning. Both are studiously framed to assert it — to abide hj it. 

That he had very suddenly changed the course which he intended to 
pursue, cannot be questioned. He states that explicitly. But the 
ground on which he altered his view of the course which the Church 
should adopt, he has not succeeded in explaining. The judgment of 
the Court of Session, and the opinions delivered by the Judges of that 
Court, should equally have produced the view he ultimately took. 

No doubt, he says the motion was given by him to others to put in- 
to shape ; and it is curious enough, that, in the note already quoted, he 
Imposes two most important alterations in and limitatipns on that very 
aw of the Veto, or rather on that right of rejection^ which, according 
to his motion, in express reference to the Veto law and the decision on 
tV, the Church declares that in duty it must enforce, acknowledge, and 
give effect to, whatever are the consequences. But his Committee claims 
the sanction of the Legislature to the principle of the Veto act as it has 
been passed, i,e. to the riffht of rejection, without any modifications of it, 
as the very least effect which ought to be given to the will of the people. 

The point then raised by the motion of the Assembly, is the right of 
the people to reject without reasons assigned^ and without the Presby- 
tery being entitled to call for these reasons, or to decide upon the fit- 
ness of the person whom a majority choose to reject. 

Dr. Chalmers is well aware what a fatal blow will be given both to 
the duties of Presbyteries, to the principle of Presbytery itself, and 
to the interests of religion, by the unqualified and permanent esta- 
blishment of this peremptory and absolute right of rejection : If the 
acknowledgment snail be finally made by the Church and by the State 
that the right exists, it becomes incompetent for the Church to restrict 
it, as it wiU be impracticable to withdraw it : And therefore he pro- 
poses now his restrictions on the right. But these, as I shall afterwards 
shew, are inconsistent with the principle contended for ; and any hope 
of the Committee ever adopting such important restrictions on the right, 
and departing from the principle, is wholly dissipated by the < official 
* statement ^ of the Committee. We must look to the question, then, 
in reference to the absolute right of Veto which the General Assembly 
has adopted, and which the Committee now urge upon the Legislature. 

This relative position of the Church to the people is not the theory 
of the ecclesiastical constitution of the Church which the State adopted. 
That is now, I may say, admitted. Dr. Chalmers admits that he never 
thought it was. 

Such is not, moreover, the theory or practice of the constitution of 
the Church, at any period ; for it is not even pretended that the Veto 
was borrowed from any older but obsolete regulation, the same either in 
substance or principle. 

Beyond all question, such was not the theory of the powers and func- 
tions of Presbytery, even by the Directory 16499 when Parliament, 
abolishing patronage wholly, and establishing popular election, left 
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to the Church the regulation of the relative positions of Church and 
people. 

It is to this abandonment of the functions of Presbytery that I spe- 
cially object, under this head of my observations. That it is a great 
practical change in the Church of Scotland, is surely no light objection. 
But it is also a change in one of the fundamental doctrines of Presby- 
tery^— a change in the government of the Church by Presbyteries, in 
whom reside the great duty of deciding upon the qualifications of those 
nominated to livings. 

It is in vain to deny the distinction, the broad fundamental distinc- 
tion, between giving the people a right to elect as patrons, and submit- 
tmg to their judgment — I should say to their approval or rejection— 
the individual presented by the patron. In the latter case they are to 
decide upon fitness and qualifications. The Church commit that power 
to them absolutely in the event that they choose to reject. They de- 
tnit that power in favour of the people, who may reject a person emi- 
nently qualified for that particular parish, in the judgment and know- 
ledge of the Presbytery itself. And a surrender, therefore, or abandon- 
ment of one of the great functions of Presbytery, the Veto beyond all 
all question is, in any consistent view which can be taken of it. 

But because the dislike of the people is held not to be matter of qua- 
lification, and because the Presbyteries are held not to have a power to 
reject, simply because the people do not choose to have the individual^ 
without assigning any reasons, is it implied in this, that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Presbytery, in judging of the qualifications of the presentee^ 
in the largest sense of that term, is in any degree restricted or disputed ? 
If I understand the judgment of the court, it partly proceeded upon 
that very view of their duties and powers as matter of established law, 
the departure from which I deprecate as most objectionable in principle. 

If the mere dissent of the people is excluded, then you go at once in- 
to matter of qualifications in the individual himself^ — into the inquiry 
of objections to the person presented. 

No doubt, if Dr. Chalmers maintains that the mere dissent of the 
People, without reasons, is matter of qualification — that they have a right 
to reject, or that the Presbytery, on that ground, may find him not qua- 
lified, that is one view — the maintenance of which is plain disobedience 
to the law, but equally against the law of the Court of Session as of 
the House of Lords. But when that is the view contended for, let us 
remember that it beyond all doubt excludes the possibility of any modi- 
fications or restraints of any kind on the Veto. 

But wishing to keep now to the objection which I have at present 
stated to the scheme of the Veto, I am anxious that the extent and 
nature of the jurisdiction of Presbyteries should be kept in view, before 
a measure shall be countenanced which takes from the l^resbyteries their 
duty in every case in which the people choose to reject the presentee. 
. I have always wished to see some explanation of the grounds of ob- 
jection to what is called the special fitness of the presentee for the par- 
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tlcular parish to which he has been presented, exclusive of the mere dis- 
sent of the people, which it is said the judgment prevents the Presby- 
tery from taking into consideration. It is not easy to understand how 
any other matter whatever, beyond a dislike for which no reason need be 
or is stated, is excluded from the consideration of the Presbytery. If, 
however, this doctrine of special fitness for a particular parish, only 
means — Do the people choose to have him, or do they dissent, then let 
us keep to plain terms and expressions upon the subject. 

But when Dr. Chalmers thinks that the opinions delivered in the 
House of Lords have made a sweeping encroachment on the jurisdiction 
of Presbyteries, beyond the declaration contained in the interlocutor of 
the Court of Session, (viz. that a rejection on account of the mere dissent 
or Veto of the people was illegal,) one must presume that he alludes 
to some important matters on which Presbyteries are, in the practice 
and in the theory of the Church, accustomed or entitled to proceed. 
At all events, before the Legislature is expected to make so important a 
change as to sanction the Veto on account of the danger to which such 
jurisdiction of the Church would otherwise be exposed, it is necessary 
to consider what, beyond the mere dissent of the people, is to be thereby 
saved and upheld. 

What are then these grounds of special fitness ? 

That the individual is not able for the duties of that parish, — feeble 
in body, and unfit for pastoral exertions, — disqualified by blindness, — 
by any infirmity, — of a voice that cannot fill any Church, much less the 
large one which he aspires to fill, — that his appearance and manner is de- 
ficient in the gravity or seriousness of deportment of a Christian minister, 
— that his conduct is boisterous, rude, and unseemly, — or that his habits, 
associates, and pursuits, are not those which become his calling, — I would 
take any such objections, however vague or general, — and I should wish to 
ascertain which of all these do not enter into and fall within the matter 
of qualification. True, the Presbytery is to judge : Their opinion up- 
on hearing the objection is to decide, not the opinion of the people ; 
and it is true that slight defects in some of these and similar particulars 
will not be held by the Presbytery to be sufficient to disqiialify the pre- 
sentee. But still such objections all more or less a£Pect the individuaPs 
qualifications, and in the degree in which they exist, may plainly 
amount to direct personal defects. 

It is very remarkable that, in all the discussions on this subject, not- 
withstanding all that is said on the subject of special fitness, one never 
meets with any statement of the class of objections included in that term, 
to preserve which the Veto can be required, in addition to that of the 
mere dissent or Veto of the people^ — and which may not all be consid- 
ered and judged of by the Presbytery, with the people before them as 
objectors, stating such points for inquiry and decision. 

I will take an actual case as an illustration, the more so as it is always 
quoted as one which proves the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of the 
Church Courts, and which marked at least what was the impression and 
understanding of the individual now addressing your Lordship, when He 
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held public office. A gentleman obtained a presentation from the Crown 
to the parish of Dunkeld, who was unacquainted with Gaelic, or nearly 
so. It was urged by the parishioners that Gaelic was necessary for 
many of them, — at all events, that many understood it better than 
English, except for the mere purposes of ordinary conversation, and that 
preaching in English alone, or that any other serious communication 
with them, would be very much thrown away upon them, — that, like 
many other parishes, they had had Gaelic service half the day, — ^and 
that the Church required invariably a knowledge of that language in such 
circumstances. 

Before the case came to the Assembly, a strong impression had been 
produced by circumstances in the conduct of the Presbytery, that they 
had stirred up the opposition, — and that the objection to the want of 
Gaelic was merely a pretext for not settling the individual. I was then 
SoIicitor^General, and a member of the Assembly. I had been strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the case was truly of the complexion I 
have mentioned; but the only point on which I ever entertained any doubt 
was as to the recdiiy and truth of the objection : — Of the competency of 
such an objection, I never entertained any doubt. This case is always ap- 
pealed to as a favourite illustration of the objections to special fitness for 
particular (mrishes, of which it is contended the Presbytery is entitled to 
judge, — and most justly contended, when that term is properly under- 
stood. In the course of the debate I became satisfied, on the evidence^ such 
as it was, before the Assembly, that Gaelic was a proper qualification for 
that parish, and that the heritors had obtained the presentation without 
stating the circumstances of the parish sufficiently to the Grown. I did 
not think it fitting to give my vote, on an opinion formed in the course 
of the debate, against an individual holding the Crown presentation, but 
I withdrew at the close of the debate, (notwithstanding the great keenness 
with which the point was discussed as to the question of fact), because I 
could not vote in support of the presentation. But the only question of 
competency which was raised, was as to the time when the fact should 
be inquired into ; and on the objection itself the one motion was simply 
to appoint a Committee of the Assembly to inquire into the fact, — the 
other, to find the fact proved, and not proceed with the settlement of the 
presentee, and to intimate that decision to the officers of the Crown. 
The validity of the judgment was acknowledged by every one. 

But I well recollect that, in the elaborate and masterly speech of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, no such ground was ever hinted at, as that the simple 
dislike of the people, without reason assigned, was, by the law or practice 
of the Church, a ground for the Church Courts rejecting the individual. 

In these and other similar questions, the point arises, on reasons stated 
for the cognizance and determination of the Presbytery, whether the 
person whom the patron presents to a particular parish is qualified^ and 
qualified for that parish. The Church requires Gaelic for a proper Gaelic 
parish, — then Gaelic is as much a qualification, as much matter of 
fitness in such a case, as the knowledge of Latin or Greek. My friend, 
Dr. M uir, puts,-— for the case of a parish where the number of Roman 
Catholics is great,— accurate knowledge of the points of controversy be- 
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tween the Popish and Reformed Churches; and, justly : — ^That is 
one of the leading subjects,-— I do not say of controversial divinity, 
but — of sound theology, according to the faith of the Protestant 
Churches, — of ^ the truth as it is in Jesus."* Who can doubt that the 
examination of the Presbytery may be carried to any extent upon that 
subject, — that wherever they think the qualifications of the presentee, as 
a defender and expounder of the distinguishing doctrines of the Church 
to which he belongs^ may be peculiarly required, and the individual is 
found deficient in such particulars, he may be justly rejected. In truth, 
the same judgment might justly be pronounced in regard to any parish 
to which the individual might have been presented. The circumstances 
of the parish, to which he has been presented, peculiarly press upon the 
Presbytery an examination into these points, on which he is bound to be 
qualified, — more than into many others less prominently forced in that case 
on their attention. Then he was bound to be ready to meet such examina- 
tion and tests. The individual then is, properly speaking, not quali- 
fied. 

This, again, is a case of judgment on qualifications. Dr. Muir 
seems partly to have been misled by the use made by Dr. Chal- 
mers of detached portions of the opinions in the Auchterarder Case, for 
he doubts (if I understand his speech correctly on this point) whether 
the competency of the Presbytery to decide on such grounds is not bar- 
red by the opinions in the House of Lords. I cannot find one sentence 
which excludes such a view of the jurisdiction of the Church Courts. 

The case put by Dr. Muir is most plainly one of qualification,— of 
proper qualification. The very ground of inquiry in such a case might 
be gone into in every case. 

The case of Dunkeld, indeed, goes much further. I do not think one 
word, in the opinions referred to, touches the point of the jurisdiction oS 
the Church on any similar points. 

And here one must lament, considering the statement which Dr. 
Chalmers has given of the fluctuation of his own views, that the motion 
of my Reverend Friend and Pastor for delay, and for the appointment 
of a Committee merely to deliberate and report to the next Assembly, as 
to the position the Church was placed in, had not been adopted by Dr. 
Chalmers and those who voted with him. Dr. Chalmers at once assum- 
ed a ground totally difierent from that which, eighteen days before, he 
was prepared to take on this important constitutional question, — and 
that, too, it seems merely from perusing the opinions delivered in the 
House of Lords, which, on careful consideration, it must be admitted 
he has misapprehended. What a ground for hurrying the Church 
into the extreme position at once assumed by his motion, — what an 
illustration of the manner in which a popular Body may be worked 
upon and misled in the heat of first impression ! How few pro- 
bably of the mi;nisters from the country had considered these opinions ! 
How slightly could Dr. Chalmers himself have considered them in 
the few days which intervened after the publication of the Report, 
when he interpreted them into a denial of the jurisdiction of the Church 
on points which weie not before the House of Lords ! 
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But the ground taken by Dr. Chalmel^ was pre-eminently one,— -al- 
tering, as it did, bis intentions, — wbich sbould bave led to delay, to 
deliberation, to inquiry. How it sbould lead to tbe very opposite course 
from tbat wbicb be had intended to recommend, — viz. of asserting tbe 
prerogative and duties of tbe Church Courts, — be has not explained. 



Let us consider what is the ground on wbicb Dr. Chalmers specially 
defends tbe right claimed for tbe people to reject — without stating a 
reason — the person presented to them by the patron, and for excluding 
the jurisdiction of the Presbytery to consider the grounds of rejection. It 
is this : — ^ Tbat tbe people could say no more ; yet said most truly, that 

< the presentee did not preach the gospel^ and that in the doctrine he 

* gave there was no food for the nourishment of their souls ;^ tbat there 
exists * this discernment of the gospel, this just perception of truth, on 
^ the part of a home-bred peasantry, though unable to assign tbe prin- 
^ ciples or reasons\ to a greater extent than ^ their just perception of 
^ beauty, though unable to assign the philosophy of taste f tbat they 
know what is or is not the truth ; what is or is not the true mode of 
preaching the truth, though they cannot defend or state their reasons. 

Now, if there is one qualification more than another, of which, ac- 
cording to tbe fundamental doctrines of Presbytery, (I should think of 
any Christian Church), the Church are to judge, it is surely, 1st, of 
soundness of doctrine ; and, 2d, of soundness in tbe mode of preaching 
the truth, and sincerity and love of the truth in the preacher. Are 
these matters on which it is possible to say that the people are inca- 
pable even of stating or making known their objections, or on wbich the 
Presbyterian clergy are incompetent to understand their people, unable 
to enter into their feelings, and not qualified to decide for their true in- 
terests and benefits ? 

Tbe passage in Dr. Chalmerses speech to wbich I advert illustrates 
forcibly one great fallacy on which his argument proceeds, viz. that the 
people cannot state or make intelligible their objections, though these may 
be founded on the most solid grounds, namely, unsound doctrine and un- 
sound mode of preaching the gospel. He says, in a very eloquent pas- 
sage certainly, — * There is much, and that the weightiest part by far of 

* tbe internal evidence for Christianity, that rests on the adaptations 

< which obtain between its objective truths and the felt necessities or 
^ desires of our subjective nature,-^adaptations powerfully and intimately 

* felt by many a possessor of tbat nature, who is yet unable to propound 
' them in language, far less to state or vindicate them at the bar of 
' judgment. And if ever the prerogatives of the human conscience 

* were at one time more cruelly trampled on than at another, it has been 

* within the last century, and at the bar of this House, — when the col- 
^ lective mind of a congregation, who both knew and loved the truth as 

< it is in Jesus, has been contemptuously set at nought ; and the best, 

< tbe holiest feelings of our Scottish patriarchs, by lordly oppressors sit- 
^ ting in state and judgment over them, were barbarously scorned. In 
^ that age of violent settlements, these simple, these unlettered men of 
^ a rustic congregation^ could say no more, yet said most truly of the 
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* intruded minister, that he did not preach the Gospel, and that in the 

* doctrine he gave there was no food for the nourishment of their souls. 

* I cannot image a more painful spectacle than such men as these, the 

* worthies of the olden time, at once the pride and the preserving salt 

* of our Scottish commonwealth, placed under the treatment and rough 

* handling of an able, jeering, ungodly advocate, — while coarse and 

* contemptuous clergymen, booted and spurred for riding Committees, 
' were looking on and enjoying the scene; and a loud laugh from the 
^ seats of these assembled scorners, completed the triumph over the reli- 
^ gioiis sensibilities of men, who could but reclaim with their hearts and 
' not with their voices. This was the policy of Dr. Robertson, recently 

< lauded in high places, — a policy which has dissevered our pophla- 

^ TION FROM OUR CHURCH, and SUED MOST WITHERING INFLUENCE OYER 

< THE RELIGION OF THE FAMiLTES of Scotland ! Rt-enact this policy if 
^ you will, and^ou place your Kirk as a National Establishment on the 
^ brink of its sure annihilation. Have a care, ye professing friends of 
^ order and loyalty, have a care, lest, by a departure from the line of re- 

< solute and unswerving principle, you strip the Church of all moral 
^ weight in the eyes of the community. Think of the deadly enemies 

* by whom we are encompassed; and have a care, lest, by one hair- 
^ breadth of deviation from the path of integrity and honour, you cause 
^ the hearts of these Philistines to rejoice.' 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the exaggeration which furnishes the 
point to this passage. To defend a change introduced in 1834, it is 
found necessary to go back to the view which one party takes of what is 
supposed to have happened eighty or ninety years previously, and to 
depict imaginary scenes of that age, as if they had any reference to the 
actual state of matters in the Church. Neither need I advert to the 
statements introduced as to the personal and general alienation of the 
people of Scotland from the Established Church, and the withering in- 
fluence of the Church over the religion of families in Scotland during 
the last eighty years. I simply notice these statements, as they are well 
calculated to create the utmost distrust of the practical measures which 
are founded upon such a view of the state of the feeling towards the 
Church and of religion throughout the country. Many passages might 
bo quoted from other speeches and publications, descriptive of a very 
different feeling towards the Church, during his own life, and before 
the Veto was heard of. But the fallacy I advert to is the supposition 
that the objectors are, as it were, to be personally present at the bar of 
the Assembly, or must be present and must be able all and individually 
to explain and defend their objections, either there or before the Presby- 
tery. 

I shall suppose that a case has occurred in which individuals in the 
humbler classes of life think that the presentee does not preach the gospel, 
and that his doctrine gives no nourishment for their souls. Such is their 
objection — the gravest and most important, certainly, which can be 
stated. The individuals resolve to state the objection. They may do 
so personally to the Presbytery, — but all and each need not be able to 
explain and illustrate their views by public speaking. We all know 
how seldom, if ever, it is that the people are left to state their own opi- 
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nions to the Presbytery. I believe it would be much better if they did 
so oftener. In all probability the result would lead to prejudices being 
removed, — to groundless objections being satisfactorily explained. But 
no sooner is opposition intended, than the array of a legal contest is pre- 
pared for, — and the true ground of complaint and regret really was in 
any cases which occurred before the Veto, — not that the people could 
not explain personally their objections to the presentee, but that they 
tvould not come into contact with the Presbytery, having, in fact, other 
grounds of opposition than any personal to the presentee, (as in some of 
the cases mentioned by Lord Moncreiff in his evidence before the Pa- 
tronage Committee,) and purposely left the matter to be dressed up 
in the best way it could by the legal ingenuity of their advisers on the 
spot. It is really too much to suppose that there is any inability to 
make known to the Presbytery the objections, whatever they are, when 
all taking interest in such matters have often seen with regret that the 
people, on the contrary, purposely abstained from having any personal 
communication with the Presbytery, and desired to fence themselves 
round with the armour of legal ingenuity, in order to fortify objections 
which they knew not to be tenable. 

But when the parishioners really have objections to doctrine, and to 
an unsound mode of preaching the doctrine, there will not be found, in 
a Scotch parish, any inability to make such objections perfectly plain 
and intelligible to the neighbouring clergymen — many of whom too, are 
well and favourably known to the parishioners. Whatever embarrass- 
ment the members of the most rustic congregation might feel, if called 
upon to state their opinions on other subjects of secular interest, their 
knowledge of the Bible — their familiarity with the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, derived also from instruction in the Catechisms of the Church, and 
from parochial catechising, and examinations of all classes — and the 
intense interest which they take in doctrinal matters, can leave no doubt 
that there will be always found individuals, and many, amply qualified 
to state and explain their objections, when those are in the least degree 
of the character adverted to by Dr. Chalmers. 

His view of this matter is directly opposed to that of many of those 
who are advocating the Veto, because it seems to ensure, or is a certain 
stepping-stone to popular election, — for they, on the other hand, sup- 
port these charges partly on the ground of the great religious attain- 
ments and intelligence of the people of Scotland ; — and certainly their 
view of the subject is both more plausible in theory, and better founded 
in fact. 

But it is manifest that Dr. Chalmers'^s view involves, and in consist- 
ency requires, election or choice by the people. If his view is just, it 
is not because such objections as he mentions cannot be stated and made 
intelligible, that you ought to give a peremptory right of rejection, in 
order to protect those who cannot state such objections. The right to 
be given on such grounds, ought to be a right to elect ; — ^because these 
inward sympathies and feelings and repugnancies, which do not amount 
to any objection whatever, but which, at the first, and on the impression 
of the moment, ought nevertheless to have full effect, and to be conclu- 
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sive, in regard to the formation of the bond between pastor and people, 
can only be completely protected, and the bond properly constituted on 
such views, by giving the choice to those whose sympathies must be so 
consulted. Dr. Chalmers'^s argument necessarily leads to that result. 
It is in vain to state it as a ground why the Veto should be a right to 
reject without reasons, when it is urged only because parishioners cannot 
explain the most weighty, plain, and vital of all the objections which 
can occur. 

There may be plskisibility in these eloquent passages, when urged in 
support of election by the people, but they really ikll short of the only 
conclusion which can be drawn from them, when they are stated as 
reasons why the Veto is required in order to secure full effect to the 
plainest and most intelligible objections — the very objections which the 
humblest classes not only can state most satisfactorily but perhaps as 
well, or better than many of those greatly superior in worldly education. 
It is to such objections as these, that Dr. Chalmers says he is anxious to 
give effect. It is not to gratify mere dislike : It is not to secure choice 
that he advocates a peremptory Veto, without reasons ; but because these 
important objections the people often cannot state at aU, or make known 
to the Presbytery : — Hence they must be allowed to reject without 
being called on to assign any reason. 

Yet of all others these are the objections which it is most easy to 
make known. 

Dr. Chalmers continues his remarks as follows : — < This discernment 

* of the gospely this just perception of truth on the part of a home-bred 

* peasantry, though unable to assign the principles or reasons, is not 

* more marvellous than is their just perception of beauty, though unable 
^ to assign the philosophy of taste. Hear the most philosophical of all 
' our poets, Akeuside, who, in his Pleasures of Imagination, bids us 

" Ask the swain 
Who jonrneys homeward from a summer day's 
Loogf lahour, why, for^^etful of his toils - 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine g^leamin? as through amber clouds 
O'er all the western sky. Full soon, I ween. 
His rude expression ana nntator'd air, 
Beyond the power of lang^uage, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 
How lovely, how commanding I" — ** Heaven, 
In every breast hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration." 

^ In the one case our peasant feels, and correctly feels, an admiration, 
' which, unskilled in metaphysics, he cannot vindicate ; in the other he 

* knows the truth, but unskilled in logic, he can neither state nor defend 

* the reasons of it.^ 

If this analogy is sound, it seems to lead to the principle of election 
or choice. 

It might be unbecoming to urge all that presses on my own mind 
against the soundness of such views, to which, indeed, I must again 
advert. 
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The practical point is— can this be taken as a safe ground for legisla- 
tion ? Can you entrust the whole congregations throughout Scotland, 
with the power of absolute rejection of every man who does not please 
theni on this assumption of the just perception of the truth among 
the class to whom Dr. Chalmers exclusively refers ? 

It does look as if Dr. Chalmers here confounded together two things 
widely different. Most of the expressions in the above passages, (which 
follow each other in the speech), are very applicable to the instantaneous 
conviction often produced on the mind of the unlettered, the simple, and 
the ignorant, as well as on the mind of the careless and the hardened, 
by the preaching of the Word. But are they accurate in stating, as a 
general characteristic of human nature — so general that it may be acted 
upon as the sure foundation of great ecclesiastical changes — the exist- 
ence of the love of the truth — of the desire to have it faithiully preached 
-—of the pei%ct discrimination between sound and defective preaching, 
leading always to a preference to the former, the preference of substance 
over show — and of the disposition to receive with humility the truth, 
without which no such discrimination and preference can be formed ? 

From the adaptation of the gospel to the nature of man, and < the 
' response which it finds in the deepest recesses of the moral nature' of 
those who had treated the preaching of the cross as foolishness, and 
believed themselves protected against its influence, we have indeed 
ample evidence of its divine origin ; and thus it is that the haughtiest 
scoffer, as well as the most ignorant, are often brought to an acknow- 
ledgment of the truth, producing conviction, though the mind may 
shake off the impression — and proving by that internal evidence the 
truth of the gospel doctrines, whether men receive them or not. 

But the strain of reasoning seems to me inapplicable to the subject 
to which it is by Dr. Chalmers directed. 

A love of the jtruth — so general and strong as to be a practical and 
predominant rule of conduct — ^is a very different matter from the ac- 
knowledgment in the mind of the truth to which Dr. Chalmers refers ; 
and accurate and sound knowledge of the truths of which the individual 
can yet impart no evidence to nis Church, is also another and widely 
different matter. 

Is the Church to act upon the assumed existence of such a love of the 
truth ? Is the Church to rely on that accurate knowledge of the truth ? 
when in the case in which it is required to rely upon the existence of 
both, it has no evidence whatever of the opinions, views, motives, and 
knowledge of its hearers ! 

Is the Church to admit that such an investigation is beyond its pro- 
vince, and that it is to take both the love of the truth and the know- 
ledge of the truth among its hearers on trust ? 

There is enough of truth in this view of human nature, and of the 
response to the truth which will be made by that nature on the part 
of those who cannot indeed explain how it is that the truth so pene- 
trates through all their self-delusions and refuges, to impart to the 
Church every encouragement for the performance of its great duty 
— of preaching the gospel to all men : — Although I doubt if the truth 
is very accurately illustrated by the reference to the perception of natural 
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beauty in the passage of Akenside. But to commit to the people the 
power to elect, or to sit in judgment upon, their spiritual guides on such 
a theory, seems utterly inconsistent with the duty of faithful dealing 
with their hearers, without which the objects of the Establishment are 
not accomplished. 

In fact, that which is claimed for the people, is a style and manner of 
preaching which mny please the particular congregation to whom the pre- 
sentee is proposed — supposing that their rejection is never to proceed upon 
any other and less definable grounds than this. But an acceptable style of 
preaching, a mode which may please a congregation on hearing a per- 
son once or twice, is a very different thing from ^ a demand for a pure 
^ gospel,^ * not preaching the gospel, "* ' that the doctrine preached does 
* not give food for the nourishment of the soul.'* Soundness of doctrine 
— a sound evangelical mode of preaching the gospel, are very different 
things from a style or a manner of preaching which may not at first 
please, and may not at first be liked. On the former, it is too much to 
say, that the objections of the people cannot be made intelligible to 
their spiritual instructors, or that the Church is not the fitting and proper 
judge for all classes, high and low, rich and poor, equally. I cannot 
think that the Church is to surrender its province, as the instructors 
and guides of their congregations, on these, of all others, the most im- 
portant points. The preservation of soundness of doctrine — the forma- 
tion and adoption of a sound evangelical mode of preaching the Word 
of God, are the very matters on which the Church specially should de- 
termine for the guidance of their licentiates, so as to make them wholly 
independent of popular opinion, and should lead and direct and decide 
for the people belonging to the Church, especially the people of an 
Established Church. 

If the perception and discernment of the truth is acquired, through the 
blessing of God, so generally by the ' home-bred peasantry** of the country, 
under the culture of the Church, that they can at once detect the 
absence of the truth in the presentee whom they are to hear preach, is 
it to be maintained that the members of Presbytery have not as generally 
the same discernment and perception and love of the truth ; or that 
the objection which the people justly feel to the disqualifications of the 

Creacher in point of doctrine and mode of preaching the gospel, cannot 
e understood by the clergymen of the Church, which has so happily 
cultivated the religious feelings of the country. 

Of the style which is to please and be taking, the Presbytery cannot 
judge certainly for others — ^whether the latter are peers or peasantry. But 
it is a very different matter, indeed, to say that the voice of numbers is to 
prevail, so as to reject a man, — ^not because his doctrine is not sound, — not 
because his mode of preaching is not most sound,«-^not because he is not 
able, sincere, pious, and fervent in his love of the truth, but because his 
style of preaching does not happen to please. To admit that, on such a 
ground, (supposing it to be the ground) the people are to have a right to 
reject, is not to claim for them the right to judge of soundness of doc- 
trine, or of soundness of. preaching,— -but to say that they must also be 
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pleased^ that the style, the taste of the preacher roust be acceptable to 
them ; in other words, on such views they ought to have the right of 
selection. And all the arguments of Dr. Chalmers on this point, in 
proposing the Veto in 1833, if sound, and if satisfactory to the Church, 
ought to be an answer to the first part of that speech in defence of 
patronage. If the people mtist be pleased clearly they ought to 
choose. 

The opponents of patronage, who alone are consistent in all this dis- 
cussion, say that they ought to have the choice. That is intelligible. But 
such a view Dr. Chalroers disclaims ; and the professed object and prin- 
ciple of the Veto maintains the priiiciple of patronage. 

But if it is intended to claim for the people solely a right to judge of 
soundness of doctrine and of preaching, where is the difficulty of the 
Church judging of these matters, when stated to them, for the people, 
high or low, rich or poor, — aye, of judging them, not only soundly, but 
for their good, and for their edification, better than any of these classes can 
judge for themselves ? And if that is all that is claimed, then to surrender 
the power of judgment on such matters, is clearly giving up one of the 
most important duties and functions of Presbytery. 

I say nothing at present of the important objection, that, to give, with- 
out restriction, a right of rejection, because the people ought to be pleased 
whether with the style of preaching, or with doctrine, and, therefore, that 
the Church ought not to inquire into their reasons, is to entrust them with 
a power of rejection which they may exercise not merely on good grounds, 
but on the most objectionable, the most unscriptural grounds, — for the 
exercise of the power is not to be inquired into or reviewed Whether it 
is fitting for the Church, to such an extent, to give up its power of judg- 
ment, merely because, in some cases, the rejection may be on good and 
sufiicient grounds, is surely well deserving of consideration by those who 
profess not to claim for the people the right to choose. But how it can 
be denied to be a surrender of the functions of Presbytery, it is difii- 
cult to understand. 

It is quite essential to come to a correct understanding of the state of 
the question, in considering the points raised by the resolution of the 
Assembly. 

If the power of choice is not claimed for the people, — if they have no 
right in the abstract, to say, we must be pleased, — if, as Dr. Chalmers 
argues, they are well able to judge of soundness of doctrine and sound- 
ness of preaching, — if it is to secure these results that the will of the 
people must be consulted and referred to, — ^if the point is not merely. 
Whether a man is pleasing to them, but whether he is a sound evan- 
gelical preacher, how can it be necessary, for that object, to say that the 
objection should not be stated to and judged of by the Church ? There 
is, in truth, no ground of objection so easily stated, — none so palpable 
— ^none of the validity of which the Church is so well entitled to judge, 
— ^none on which the Church is so well qualified to enter into and un- 
derstand the objections which ipay be stated to them, — none surely which 
the Church ought so peculiarly to decide upon for the good of the 
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people under their charge, of whom they are the spiritual guides and 
instructors. 

If, in many cases — the Veto Law and Dr. Chalmers assume in all^* 
the people are so well conversant in, and so well able to discern, scrip- 
tural truth, as to distinguish at once the preacher who speaks to them 
in the spirit of the gospel, it is indeed strange that such a people should 
be totally unable of stating the simple objection, that the presentee does 
not 80 preach. It is in vain to say that this is an objection which cannot 
be stated. It is the simplest of all. True, if the people must be 
p/ea«ec/,— if the mere fact that the people do not like the individual, is a 
ground for rejection, then they need not be asked, for their reasons. But 
surely it is better at once to say this plainly, and openly to maintain that 
they should choose their pastor, than put the matter on such a footing. 

Considering the objection to which the Veto act, on this ground, is 
exposed, let us try it by the way the Church has dealt with the ques- 
tion, — What shall be done when the Presbytery is^jure devoluto, itself 
to present, owing to the patron having lost, from any cause, his right for 
that turn ? 

By the original regulations of 1834, it was provided, that the Veto 
should not be allowed to be exercised in that event against the pre- 
aentee appointed by the Presbytery. And why? plainly for this 
reason, that the Presbytery were held to be the proper judges of qualifi- 
cations and fitness, for the good of the people. It is true, this regula- 
tion afforded an unanswerable proof that there was no such fundamental 
principle or law, as the right on the part of the people to reject without 
assigning any reasons^ — for it was very plain, that the person chosen by 
the Presbytery might happen to be, in point of/act^ just as unacceptable 
to the people as one chosen by the original patron. And when the force 
of this remark was felt in the course of the argument in the Auchter- 
arder Case, — when this was felt to be an unanswerable reply to the 
assertion, that a peremptory right of rejection was a fundamental law 
of the Church, it was then proposed, by the Assembly of 1838, in a 
new set of regulations, to admit the Veto in this case also. So curiously 
elastic and pliable is this fundamental law of a peremptory right of re- 
jection, that it can be restrained or enlarged, exactly as suits the conve- 
nience of the arguments of the day. The exclusion of the Veto in the 
case of a presentation by the Presbytery was originally most keenly in- 
sisted in by its advocates in the Assembly. But when, in the course 
of the argument in the Auchterarder cause, the force of the remark 
was felt by all, that its exclusion in that case was a proof, both that 
there was no absolute right on the part of the people to reject, and that 
the Church itself did not acknowledge any such right, then the regu- 
lation was altered, in a new interim scheme of these rules, and it was 
proposed that the people should be allowed to veto even the person 
presented by the Presbytery Jure devoluto. But this proposal, I un- 
derstand, has not yet received the assent of the majority of Presbyteries 
in the Church, and, it is to be hoped, never ftiay. 

Now, take this point either way. The original plan of the Veto ex- 
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eluded the right to reject the person presented by the Presbytery. I 
apprehend no other ground for this could be assigned, than the sound 
Presbyterian doctrine, that the Presbytery is the judge of qualifications 
and fitness ; and hence, when thet^ selected, the Church held that it was 
absurd to say that the people could reject the person whom the Church 
selected as the best for their spiritual interests. In this the Assem* 
bly were right. To be sure it shewed that the supposed fundamental 
law did not exist. But still in principle they were here clearly right. 
If, again, even in this case, the people are to reject, is not this a plain 
proof that the person selected is iuhmitted hy the Churchy according to 
the principle of the Veto^ to the judgment and approval of the people, 
since here they do directly pronounce on the very selection for the par'- 
ticular charge which the Church has made ? But the people are only 
exercising the same power in the very same manner as when the pre- 
sentee of the patron is submitted to them. Hence this case is a clear 
proof that the Veto is wholly irreconcilable with the function and duty 
of the Church to decide on all questions as to qualifications. 

Doubtless, if the Veto is to rest on the ground, that the people are, 
as Dr. Chalmers says, patrons ; and hence that the people must be 
pleased, that is, must concur in the original selection, that principle 
strikes against the Presbytery presentation as much as against the ori- 
ginal patron'^s. But that is a doctrine that one-half of the supporters 
of the Veto disclaim, and that leads necessarily, on principle, to popular 
election ; for how, in that view, can patronage, that is, the right to se- 
lect by one man, be defended, if the whole congregation, or commu- 
nicants, have a right, (which in point of principle must on. that view 
be paramount to the right of selection), to be satisfied with the choice ? 
In that view, the right clearly leads to the principle of popular election. 

The question respecting the Veto by the people in the case of a pre- 
sentation by the Presbytery, is a point of great importance in consider- 
ing the principle of the scheme. 

If a rejection by the people is to infer a forfeiture of the patron s 
right, for which the Church now stands out, (and which is indeed a 
part of the plan, upon the assumption, that acceptableness is qualifi> 
cation), it is plain, that in most cases, if the patron chooses to exercise 
his nominal right of selection, the presentation will by the Veto be thrown 
into the hands of the Presbytery. The question then will often occur. 

But it is not chiefly on that account, vis. that the Presbytery will 
often present, that I look to this question as an important point in the 
argument. It appears to involve the consideration of principles which 
very seriously afiect the whole plan. 

So far as one can ascertain the principles upon which the scheme of a 
Veto on nomination by the people (apart firom all questions as to compe- 
tency) is based, it rests either upon the doctrine, that their concurrence 
in and assent to the choice of their pastor, and their right to dissent is 
par,t of their Christian privileges and rights as members of the Church of 
Christ, and essential in order to secure their interest in the work of 
the ministry, or that it is necessary, for the success of the ministry, 
^ for the Christian good of the people,^ • that they should feel and be 

N 
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satisfied that they are to be edified and benefited by the individual, be* 
tween whom and themselves it is proposed to constitute the pastoral 
relation ; that Christianity is a religion ^ the assenting testimony to 

* which, as an object of instant discernment, might issue from the deep 

< recesses of their moral nature on the part of men, with whom it is -a 

* felt reality,^ but who could not state why it is so in the case of one 
preacher, and why not in the case of another, — and hence, that to pro^ 
vide for this important and universal principle, which must be observ- 
ed in the economy of any system of ministry, the people nrnst kave 
the right to reject, without inquiry as to their reasons <ur feelings upon 
the subject, because the matter may not be capable of exjAanation at all* 

Now, on either of these views, it is quite immaterial whether the 
selection is to be made by the patron or by the Presbytery. The mo- 
tives directing the selection may be most excellent, nay, the choice 
also may be a very good one— -quite unexceptioDable — <still, if the 
people do not consent to the choice, or if they think they are not to be 
edified — if this assenting testimony is not felt in ^ the deqp recesses of 

< their moral nature^ to the doctrine preaGhed,*-*in short, in either view 
of the matter, it would be a violation of their privileges, or against 

< their Christian good,^ that th^ should not have the power to reject 
the individual. The selection by the Presbytery could not, in any de- 
gree, secure against the /actj that the individual might not so preach 
as, in the feeling and opinion of the people, to edify them. 

Hence, upon either view of this scheme or principle, (viz. that the 
people should have a veto on the nomination of the person intended to 
be their pastor), it necessarily follows, that they ought to possess it 
just as much when the Presbytery present as when a patron presents. 

But observe the vast difierence in principle. In the latter case, dis- 
guise the matter as you please, the plan in substance, and, we know, 
m practical operation, is to give the people their choice, and to destny 
patronage. This is its recommendation with many of the advocates of 
the recent measures of the Assembly. And this is in truth the only 
answer which can be given to the objection which Dr. Muir has ao 
authoritatively urged in last Assembly. The Veto secures a choice to 
the people, and therefore the case is the same, so &r as respects the 
Church Courts, it may be argued, as if the people at once eleeted. But 
none of its advocates take this ground of defence, or will admit (what 
is however the reconmiendation of the Veto to many of them) that it does 
necessarily lead to popular election. But in theotAer case, the 
Church — the spiritual mstructors and guides of the pe4»ple, aelet^ an 
individual ^r the particular charge — and then the people sit in judg- 
ment upon thedioiee of the Presbytery, and may reject' t^e very per- 
son whom the latter have specially chosen as, in their knowledge «nd ck- 
perience of him, eminently qualified for that parish. 

If that result is excluded in the case of a presentateon by the Pivs- 
by tery, — if it is thought that it would be a soandid titterly derogatory 
to the dignity of the Church, and totally subversive both of' the {unc- 
tions of the Church, and its relation to the Hearers of the Wofd, the 
ground upon which the Veto is in this case excluded, must be, as I 
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hay^ stateft) the dpotrine thiit ^e Clhureh is boljh qualified an^ bound 
to decide op %\ie que9tion of qualifici^tioii an^ fitness, and cannot a^mit 
of a final judgment by the people, the reasons of which the Church is 
not even to be permitted to .know. But on that view, the evils of, 
and the objections in principle to, the acknowledgipent of the wjll 
f^ t)ie people as conclusive, and excluding the right of the.Qhiirch to 
inquiry and judge, are the i^me, whether a patron or ^he Presbytery 
s^ect. 

Jf, pp the other hftpd,, the Veto is to be allowed even as against ^he 
selection and choice of the Presbytery, and if the people may equally 
put $heir Veto on #ny one whom the Presbytery chooses, hpw can it, be 
denied that the principle of the Veto does deprive Presbyteries of one 
of their most i^icred ft^nptions, and that in a)l cases the scheme of the 
Veto does submit the person, selected by (hose who have the right to 
ael^ty to iike Judgment of the people for qppraoal or rejeqtipn ? 

^qh a. scheme appears to be opposed to every sound view wbjch f^^ 
he ti^^n pf.the ai^thprity ^ad ^^ions of a Church, and most assur^- 
ly is .ai^bversive qf the .4u(hority and jurisdiction pjp Presbyteries. 

It was not mere ma|^ter of arbitrary and indifferent arrangement by 
^e fljegisla|;ure v^hen Collation was given by statute to fhe Establi^h^ 
Church. [The Leg^al^ure might of course, have taten^ different yiew 
of the matter, hvt fJ^^y would have framed a scheme of a Church incoa- 
sistent with many of t^he n^Qf^t important religious views connected wj.th 
the principle of #ny Establishment. And on this important point the 
Legislature of Soojland from the first took but one view pf the subject. 

One of the first acts of Parli^ipent, after the. Reformation, was to de- 
clare, th^t the t^ial c^nd admudori of ministers ahot^ld be. p% the power 
qfifkfi, Churoh — the pr^se^M^t^on befng declared to ?^eniain wi,th patrons : 
^And wh^ Presbytery w^ established in, 1592, it was deplan^a in the 
words ahready quoted, th^t presen^tions were to he directed to Presby- 
teries, ^hj'fiil powere to give collation tf\ereupqn 

Thus the Legifilat^re from the first acknowledged, that the trial and 
admission, pf the pesrsoniB to wbop^ .th(8 pyfe of /^uls sho\dd be entrusted, 
muat ]resi4e in ff^e Chur^h-^nptt f^t^ly? ^ an iinmaterial matter in 
the eoe)^iii^tical ^rrangemeats ^f $n . Sstahli^hqd Churph, bnt as a 
point of high and sacrpd principle, which it was necessary to observe 
fpr. the int^re^ pf religion. 

N0W9 hj9wev^, in evf^ry ce^e in whi^h the Veto is to be exercis^, the 
p^isffn s^^pted, is fyy the.Cfmfch submitted to f^ jy^dgfnei}t and wifl 
oftfyep^of^; and if the pe^le rf^^t, ^he Church, (whi^h as yet, h^s 
never tried the person), cftn know nothing further of him, for they jcan- 
not inquire what are the reasons or notions of their people — that is a mat- 
ter BBYOND THB FROYiNcs OF THE. CuDBCH ! They canuot judgc of 
their reasons. The mere will of the feofle is concltjsivb against 
^Hs Gj^viipH— -and that will, exercised in rejepting th^ person present- 
ed, is ackfiOf»le(jtged by, the Qh^^ck to be paramount^ ipfa])ihle, and ir- 
r^ro^nsiUe^-^for it is Abe Chi^rch whif^ gives the people ^his absolute 
axid irresponsihle ppwjsr. 
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The distinction is great between such a plan in a Dissenting, and in 
an Established, Church, embracing every parochial minister in the 
kingdom. 

Among such bodies as the former, much must be sacrificed in order 
to keep up and maintain their peculiar congregations. These conces- 
sions may even form a bond of union among themselves, as distinguish- 
ing them from the Establishment, and tend to keep up, in their case, 
the influence of the minister so approved of, to whom it is optional 
with them to adhere or not. If they do not, in the opinion of the 
members, answer in practice, they can be altered at pleasure. The 
minister of a private Dissenting congregation has no status in the 
country : He has no legal jurisdiction : He has no authority in any 
case, (however he may be chosen), except what it is voluntary on 
the part of the hearers to admit. Others are not called upon to 
regard the clergy of such associations as invested with any public 
authority or status. They are only known by individuals as members 
of the clerical profession. The collective clergy of such a body have 
no status or place in the country ,«-have no direct influence over the 
feelings of the country respecting the Church at large. Their au- 
thority and influence over their hearers is not one of the public 
arrangements of the social system designed to aflPect national character 
and to promote the interests of religion. It is wholly an accident in 
society. Their body may be small, almost unknown, except to the 
members of the persuasion. Public opinion does not look to them — ^ts 
not regulated or influenced by them in any perceptible degree ; and, at 
all events, if the result is, from any cause, injurious, the evil cannot be 
avoided, — for their system cannot be interfered with or regulated. 

But the authority of the Established Church in public estimation — 
the relative position of the Established Church in regard to influence 
and authority over its hearers — is one of the most important of all 
matters which can find place in the economy of the social system. The 
interests of religion may greatly depend upon the manner in which the 
proper authority of the Established Church, in its relation to the peo- 
ple as their, instructors and teachers, is preserved and maintained. 

But the result, to which I am now requesting your attention, appears 
to be wholly irreconcilable with the mai^itenance of that relation, and 
with the preservation of the authority and influence of that Church, 
which shall submit to the will and rejection of the Hearers of the Word, 
as a paramount, irreversible, and irresponsible decision, which it is be- 
yond the province and functions of the Church to consider, the qualifi- 
cations of the persons whom the ChurclC^lone ought to 'try in regard 
to their fitness for the charge of the people. 



2. This line of observation leads me to the second great ecclesiastical 
objection to this measure, viz. that it wholly destroys the proper rela- 
tion of the Church to the people under them, in so far as it acknow- 
ledges, in the opinion, and by the admission of the Church, the Hearers 
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of the Word to be qualified judges of their instructors and teachers in 
holy things, and thereby diminishes the authority of the Church over 
its people, and impairs the docility and disposition to receive the word 
of truth from its ministers, which is the most important point in na- 
tional character for an establishment to promote. 

This has always appeared to me to be one of the gravest and most 
serious objections to the scheme, both in point of principle and practical 
consequences. It is one of the strongest objections, indeed, to popular 
election, as well as to the plan of leaving the religious teachers of a coun- 
try to be supplied on the Voluntary principle. But the objection ap- 
plies in substance and principle even more directly and more strongly 
to the Veto, or any similar measure, sanctioned by an Established 
Church, as the proper position in which the Hearers of the Word should 
stand to their Teachers. 

The principle of the Veto is this : — The right of patronage or pre- 
sentation being left untouched — being adhered to professedly as in it- 
self right, and to be continued, the Church, by whom the presentees are 
to be tried and admitted, declare that they think the opinion and will 
of the people ought to be satisfied^ and that it is right and fitting and 
necessary for the * Christian good of the people' — for the success and 
efBcacy of a gospel ministry among them — that the individual shall in 
the first instance be tried^ judged of, and approved of by the people, in 
the exercise of a power of rejection which, the Church say, the people 
have, or ought to have, without controul or check. 

The character of the position which the Church mean that the peo- 
ple shall occupy in the exercise of the Veto, and the nature of the right 
of judgment implied in the Veto, is most explicitly and candidly ex- 
plained by Mr. Candlish, in his speech in the Commission in August, 
which I nave already quoted. The real nature of the case is at once 
and niost openly stated by him. 

The Veto is then a declaration by the Church, that the majority of 
their hearers are, in the first instance, the best judges of the persons 
fitted to be their religious instructors, and that their decision, in the 
event at least of rejection, should be final and conclusive. Disguise 
it as its advocates may, this is the practical efiSect of the declaration of 
the Church. 

I object to the measure, because such a declaration, untrue as it re- 
gards the hearers to whom it is addressed, is inconsistent with the rela- 
tive position of a Christian church to the people under its superintend- 
ence, and practically most injurious, alike to the authority of the Church 
and its pastors, and to the minds and character of the people under 
their charge. 

It may be very well for those who avowedly wish to abolish patron- 
age, or who advocate the Voluntary principle, to treat as comparatively 
unimportant this view of the subject. But as yet we are not dealing 
with either of these opinions. According to the measure proposed to 
the Government, (so far as it contains any definite proposal), patronage 
is to subsist as an unquestionable right, and as the constitutional arrange- 
ment for the selection and nomination of presentees. 

But the Church declares^ that the persons presented ought to be sub^ 
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tnitied th vongregdtions for their appraoeU and judgmehi^ as, in the 
Jirst instance, the best <}ualifi6l to judge who are fit to be their spiritual 
j^astors, and that rej^tion bj the people shall be final. 

It is mostmaterial to keep the exactstateofthequeiftioii before th^nind. 
We are not discussing the propriety tod fitness of this latitade of judg^ 
nient, when a person is to select for hlA^self the church to which he is to 
belong ; or, if he fives in a great tity, where there are a number of clergy- 
tnen, the propriety of leaving to every one to select the preacher whom 
he liles best. The right of conscience decides the foilner of these points ^ 
the arrangements of society equally determine the latter. But it is the 
|)rinciple which is to be recognized, v\i. that the Established Church, 
which is instituted for society at large, and for all who do not 6hoose to 
occupy the situation of Dissenters, shall declare and hold the whole peo- 
ple,* necessarily under their care and superintendence, to be the best 
qualified, in the first instance, to decide on the qualifications of their in- 
tended pastor, — so that he mustl>e submitted to their judgaieiit,-<»4md 
that their rejection, siimply by a peremptory dissent,, ought to be final ; 
because, as they ate the liest judges of the pastor who will edify and in- 
struct them, they ought ndt to be called on to give an account to the 
Church of the reasons for their supreme decision. 

Is this a sound estimate on scriptural grounds, of the character of 
the Hearers of the Word^ on which the Church is entitled to act f Is it 
for the good of the people and consistent ^ith Bible truth, that theCburch 
should proclaim, that in every case the nhajority of each congregation, or 
e^ch roll of communicants, do possess the qualificatioifis,->— are actuated by 
the temper of mind, — ^governed by the prittciples whiiii reodcff them the 
propet jud^ei^ of the fitness and qiialifications of the inditid^ who is 
to he appointed to Vttt itiinistry arid cure of sotils in eafeh charge, so that 
in all the parishes of the lifi^om, equally and universally, without re- 
ference to the circumstances and character atid knowledge and opinions 
of atiy congregatibti, the right to Vcrto is to prevail atid take effidct on 
every roll of communicants. If such is indeed the state of the know- 
ledge and love of the Truth among the whole congregations of all the 
parishes in Scotland, town and country, manufacturing and i^iculttiiral, 
so as to make this ft safe and true estimate of them on which to commit 
to them' this irresponsible power, what an argument against interfering 
with that syistem of providing for the ministers and teachers of the word, 
which, under tlie blessing of God, must have been mainly instnlmeiital 
in producing this high standlrrd at once of Christian knowfedge and 
pious feeling. 



♦ I use the term * people^ here, as it is used both in the Veto law 
itself, and in all the speeches on the subject, without recurring in each 
sentence to the distinction drawn between male heads of families and 
other communicants, or the rest of the congregation. In point of fact, 
the presentee is practically submitted to the congregation at large ; for 
it is needless to repeat that the judgment and determination of the con- 
gregation at large will, in almost every instance, decide the decision of 
he majority of the male heads of families. 
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Dr. Gh^bners says» — All soimd philosophy supports the conclusion 
that there may be many deeded and just repugn^cies in the mind of 
illiterate but Christian men, of which they are unable to give any ac- 
count. I should wish to see the Veto defended on grounds consistent 
with scriptural views of human nature, an4 with the estimate the 
Chureh takes, and is bound to take, of the characters and dispositions 
of men. I do not admire the analogy which Dr. Chalmers draws 
between the vague pm'ception o£ natural beauty in the mind of unculti- 
vated men, ^ unable to as^gn the philosophy of taste,** and the ^ discem- 
< ment of the gospel,^ ' the just perception of truth,' even though that 
disoemment of the go^ael is supposed to be pecuU^ to ^ a home-bred 
^ peassntry.^ 

i bdieve that universal experience in every rank equally testifies that 
4he truth i« unpalatable to humim nature ;— and that the nature of man, 
.-r«orrupt, averse to and at enmity with the truth, prone to errors and 
heresies fmm the very corruption of his nature, anxious in many cases 
tor the style of preaching which will fortify him in bis own delusions, — 
olten glad, amid the innumerable influences of the Tempter on the heart, 
to resoKt to a style of preadiing which gives only the most fervent views of 
justification by faith, without dwelling adequately on the practical vices 
(which sanctification musit gradually correct and eradicate out of the cor- 
rupt heart ;-r-is not fit to be trusted with the task of decision on the 
qualifications of the spiritual instructors of the whole congregations in 
^e country. 

We are discussing, be it remembered, on what estimate of human na- 
iture it is safe to legislate for the whole country — ^what estimate of human 
AUture is the Church entitled, in fakhfiU dealing wiJth the people under 
iheir care^ to put forth, when she is to propose the arrangements on 
.which the selection of their teachers and guides is to depend. We are 
^Qt to look to the dbar^ters of individuals, or the characters often met 
with in elasaes g{ persons : or that may still mark many country con- 
;gregations. The point is,— ^n what estimate of human nature ought 
tlie Church to proceed in dealing with the people at large under their 
^re? 

In the course of his evidence before the Patronage Committee in 
0834, when it was pressed upon Lord MoncreiBT, in consequence of the 
feamest and strong opinion which he had given against the proposals for 
abolishing the law of patronage, by some member of the Committee, 
why the communicants should not be allowed to choose their ministers, 
when they were entrusted with political franchises of the highest import- 
ance,'* He said most justly,—** I am most decidedly of opinion that the 

* things are totally diverse and separate, and that the principles which 

* apply to the one cannot with any justice be applied to the other at all. I 

* stated the reason of this before. A minister is not appointed to represent 



* Patronage Evidence, p. 21 6. 
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^ the wishes or the views, the private interests or the opinions, of the peo- 

* pie, as a Member of Parliament is to a certain degree ; but, on the con- 

* trary, he is appointed for the purpose of directing the people and in- 

* structing the people as to what they shall think, and what they shall do 

* for their best interests, in time and through eternity. That is a very dif- 

* ferent function from the function of a Member of Parliament, who 

* comes into Parliament to represent the particular views and interests 

* of the constituents who elect him, or at least to contribute to represent 

* the whole views and interests of the people at large."* 

And in another place, he says, * And I am humbly, but very decided- 
^ ly of opinion, that under any definition of that mode of appointment,** 
(popular election), < which I have yet heard, it would be full of dan- 

* ger to the best interests, and perhaps to the existence of the Church of 
^ Scotland. In the first place, I think that it is altogether wrong in 

* principle. We cannot transfer to this peculiar and very sacred sub- 

* ject, rules or principles, which may be sound and right, and which I 

* may think to be sound and right in mere matters of civil politics. A 

* man who is to be appointed a minister of religion for a particular pa- 

* rish is not to be placed there to represent the opinions or the interests 
^ or the views of the persons over whom he is set as a minister : Quite 

< the reverse ; he is placed there, under the sanctions of the most solemn 

< oaths, to teach the people what they ought to think, and what they 

* ought to do.** 

In these remarks there is much practical wisdom, and there is also 
that sound estimate of human nature on which alone any Christian 
church is warranted to deal with the people under their charge. 

No doubt Lord Moncreiff thought that these considerations did not 
apply to the scheme of submitting to the judgment of the congregation 
the individual named by the presentation. And among other reasons, 
very much from the persuasion, which had taken great hold of his mind, 
and which he distinctly expressed, — that the power contained in the 
right of Veto would be seldom called into action, — that the people 
would be slow to dissent, and, still more, would seldom, if ever, exercise 
power indirectly to attain the selection or choice, — that the knowledge 
that such a power existed, would operate favourably on the selection by 
patrons, and that that would be all the effect of it, except in rare cases, 
^nd all that we should hear of it ! If the scheme leads directly, as I 
shall afterwards show, to popular election, or to a choice out of a list of 
candidates, then the remarks I have now quoted apply to the Veto scheme. 
And, in principlty in practical truth, it is most manifest that the reasons 
which he states apply to a judgment upon the individuals submitted to the 
opinion of the communicants, just as much as if they are also to select. 

What is the view which the Church takes of the relative position of 
those < who are to preach the word of 6od,^ and of those * who hear 
' the word preached ?'' 

It is emphatically said in the Larger Catechism, (Ans. 159,) 
^ They that are called to labour in the ministry of the word are to 

* preach sound doctrine diligently, in season and out of season ; plain- 
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^ ly, not in the enticing words of man'^s wisdom, but in demonstration 
^ of the Spirit and of power ; faithfully, making known the whole 

* counsel of God ; wisely, applying themselves to the necessities and 
^ capacities of the hearers ; zealously, with fervent love to God and the 
^ souls of his people ; sincerely aiming at his glory and their conver- 
' sion, edification, and salvation.'* And again — (Ans. 160,) * It is re- 
' quired of those that hear the word preached, that they attend to it 
< with diligence, preparation, and prayer ; examine what they hear by 

* the scriptures, receive the truth with foith^ love^ meekness ^ and readi- 
^ ness of mindy as the word of God ; meditate and confer of it ; hide it 

* in their hearts, and bring forth the fruit of it in their lives.'* 

It is impossible for the people to estimate too highly the authority 
with which the truth is preached to them. It is true they are to re- 
ceive it not as the word of meuj and are not to ascribe any power or 
efficacy to those who preach the word : But they are to receive it * with 
^ all readiness of mind.^ And the suitable disposition of mind cannot ex- 
ist, if those who are to be instructed and warned and reproved are 
taught by the Church to look on themselves as qualified to sit in Judg- 
ment^ and receive from the Church, or possess as part of their Christian 
privileges, the right to decide, on the gifts and qualifications of those 
who are educated and set apart to be their spiritual instructors, so to 
be entitled to reject without review all whom they do not like. 

And when all the varied characters of the congregations, of all the 
churches throughoat the country, are considered, it does seem to me to 
be a grievous error to hold them all up as qualified in the opinion of the 
Churchy so to decide on the qualifications and fitness of their pastors, and 
to recognise such a decision as a fitting and right procedure in a scrip- 
tural church. 

One difference there is, and not unimportant, between the state of 
the national Church and Dissenting congregations. These are not, gene- 
rally speaking, formed so much by the accident of birth, residence, &c., 
as the congregations of the Established Church. A large proportion 
often are men decidedly of religious character, making their choice in 
manhood or mature life, of the persuasion to which they choose to be- 
long. It does not follow that it is for their good to choose their spiri- 
tual pastors, — ^and we know to what restraints that choice has been 
in many of these bodies wisely subjected. But still it is to be remember- 
ed that the congregations of the Establishment, and the rolls of the 
communicants of the same, embrace, necessarily, even a far greater 
variety of human characters : — So many belong to these congregations 
from the effects of birth and residence in the parish, — from resort to 
the Established Church in early life, — from the influence of and de- 
ference to the opinions of others, — from the feeling of respectability and 
decorum in life which communion with the Established Church carries 
with it, and from the sort of status thereby acquired in the neighbour- 
hood in which the party lives. 

The Veto law assumes that the majority of every such congregation 
or roll of communicants are, in every case^ the best judges, in the first 
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instance, of their spiritual guides, qualified to decide on the fitness of 
th^ person who should be placed over them, and are, in all instances, 
to be guided solely by motives of which the Church can approve. 

Dr. Chalmers has already indicated his distrust of the estimate of 
human nature, which, in the fervour of declmnation, his poetical genius 
has so eloquently painted, and has proposed, in the calmer consider- 
ation of the subject, which passed through his mind in the short inter- 
val between the Assembly and the publication of his speech, limitations 
of the Veto, which, in truth, give up the most important point in the 
question,— -exactly as, in 1833, he provided even a more general and 
important proviso, in order to enable the Presbytery to ascertain if the 
rejection truly proceeded on any obfediUma personal to the presentee^ 

But the whole view of the Veto is fiilse, if thia estimate of human 
nature, and of its just distemment, and perception, and innate love of 
gospel truth, is not tme, — ^true on the views which the Scriptures take 
of human nature, — ^true, as a practical and safe guide in the determina- 
tion of ministerial qualifications and fitness, — true as an universal rule on 
which to found the laws of an Established Church for the whole country. 

If any limitations on the right to reject are necessary,— if inquiry in- 
to the grounds of rejection must be allowed, in order to disallow votes 
not truly founded on good objections to the individuals,— -then the whole 
foundation of die theory on which the plan proceeds is false and falla- 
cious, the estimate of human nature untrue and unsafe, — and on the 
very acknowledgment contained both in Dr. Chalmerses motion m 1833, 
and in the Note to his recent Speech, the proper positi<m for the people 
ought to be that of objectors, and of the Church on all points and to 
all efiects that of judges, — and the only judges of the qualifications of 
those to whom the spiritual charge of cures is to be entrusted. The 
proposal also of the limitations or restrictions stated by Dr. Chalmers is 
a complete answer to the first part of his Note, where he tries to make 
4>ut that the patron and the people together share the presentation.' In 
that case, all that the Presbytery would have to do, would be to reject 
unfit persons ; but until the parties agreed) they woidd have nothing to 
say as to individuals proposed by either party. But the patron^s pre- 
sentation does necessarily bestow a righ<t,^-^that right Dr. Chalmers 
thinks it is most hazardous to allow the people to defeat by a rejection, 
the grounds of which the Church may not, when necessai^, inquire into 
and decide upon ; that is, review the judgment of the people. Hence, 
it is plain that the Veto is an exercise of a power of judgment on the 
qualifications of those who are to enter the ministry. The people can- 
not pass any man into the ministry whom the Presbytery may reject ; 
that is true : But they conclusively reject all whom they choose to 
Veto,— and if the only redress is to inquire into the grounds of the re- 
jection by a process before the Presbytery, then it is <Hily the mcnre 
plain tluU* in principle, (what is plain to the common apprehension of 
men,) the power of judgment is uf the Veto abandoned by the Presby- 
tery, and committed to the people, when no power of review is vested in 
the Presbytery. 

Is the picture which Dr. Chalmers « genius has drawn of human na- 
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tur^, tound in philosophy, sound in Christian doctrine ? Is he warrant- 
ed in maintaining that the Church ought, on that estiitiate, to commit 
the pow€r in question to the congregations of the Church ? If not — and 
he plainly distrusts, after all, its soundness,-— of ^hat avail for practical 
ends are such analogies between the untutored perception of natural 
beauty, and the perception of gospel truth ? Is it in the natural^ 
the uninstructtd^ the ttnregentratt mind of man, that thid discernment 
<rf the gospel is found? No one has more powerfully pressed the oppo- 
^te view of gospel truth than Dr. Chalmers. The aiialogy, then, be- 
tween the petceptiotl of natural beatity and of gospel truth is not sound. 
Thia discernment of gcfspel trtith may be found, and so Dr. Chalmers 
tnnst mean, among those who h^ acquainted with its truths-*- weH 
taught in its doctrines^^and folly able, therefore, to state so simple an 
objection as defect in doctrine. But the prevalent love of the truth is 
a very different matter. I believe it Would be safer to trust the congre- 
gaf lens with the original right of selection ; for, in that ease, talent--^ 
^reat and powerfiil talent, will often prevail,— the risk of false doctrine, 
and of an erronieous style of preaching, is less, where talent is devoted 
to the study^*-^and both are always better known to and more easily as- 
-certained hf the Presbytery in regard to a youtig man of talent. But 
the risk of rejection of a faithfol sincere preacher, of one well fitted to 
<9orrect the unfortunate eflects of previous defects and errors in the 
preaching and ministrations of the fomrer incumbent, — ^to bring down 
spiritftal pride, when that has been long and fatally encouraged, — ^to 
break in upon indifference and worldly-mindedness, when these have 
been fostered into a fatal security, from which many do not wish to be 
uncomfortably roused,^— the rejection^ in sliort, of the person well qua- 
lified and well fitted (in the opinion even of the Presbytery) for the 
very charge in question, — of a person Well adapted to meet and encoun- 
ter the very peculiarities and faults and characters of the congregation 
to which he may have been named,-^is one which is pre-eminently ruii 
in the operation of the Veto, just because human nature is corrupt, and 
at enmity with the word of God. 

To legislate for the Congregations of the Established Church through- 
out the country, oh an opposite estimate and view of human nature, 
appears (I say IK> with the utmost respect) to be a £ital error on the part 
of the Chui&h) which is to instruct and improve and enlighten and 
warn their Hearers, in the character, ismd with the authority, of the 
ambassaidors of the gospel, and und^ the sanction of its sacred truths. 

Can tiie Church adnrit that the majority of each roll of commu- 
nicants, being male heads of ftmilies (they are taken as represent- 
ing the will of the congregation), are fitted to be entrusted with the 
province of judgment on the qualifications and fitness of their pastors? 
That a decision made by numbers is io generally to be right and 
sound, proceeding on Christian motives and sound views and lore of 
the truth) that the judgment of the majority is to be taken and declared 
by the Church to be satisfactory and conclusive, without the right of 
inquiry, or the power of appeal ? I cannot think that the Established 
Church can declare that such a rule proceeds on a true and Scriptural 
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view of human nature, — a view which, the most ordinary experience tells 
usF, would be a most unsafe and unsatisfactory ground for the determina- 
tion of such a matter. Such a declaration seems to be inconsistent with 
the truths which the Church is bound to tell their hearers, whether 
agreeable to them or not. 

Dr. Chalmers, in justifying the view he takes of the fitness of man- 
kind for such a decision, speaks of the ^ unlettered men of a rustic con- 
' gregation,**—- ^ of a home-bred peasantry,"* and forgets how many congre- 
gations are not of that character. I will grant to him — sincerely admit 
to him — ^that a congregation of a proper country parish, well instruct- 
ed in the truths of the gospel, — the grave, steady, pious peasantry of a 
rural parish in Scotland, will in some cases be better qualified for the 
exercise of the power he wishes to commit to every congregation, than 
many congregations wholly of the upper ranks, I cordially admit this. 
But granting this most fully, I believe the estimate of human nature is 
most unsound and unsafe as to any congregation, and entrusts to them a 
power which, for their own good, and for the good of the Church, they 
ought not to enjoy. To go farther, — to hold that the peasantry of Scot- 
land, in other words, the whole lower orders throughout the country, — for 
the question relates to a plan applicable to the whole country^ — are fitted 
for this high and sacred function, seems to me to apply to them the most 
pernicious flattery, and a stimulant to the greatest spiritual pride. It 
is * the honest demand of the common people for a pure gospel,^ which 
Dr. Chalmers thinks ought to be conclusive for entrusting them with 
the power of rejection, and in his speech he does not admit that the voice 
of the people can ever be other than such a demand. But can the Church 
declare that the will of the congregation is always the honest demand for 
a pure gospel ? If that were so, the object of the gospel ministry would 
indeed be far advanced already among the people of the country. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his last speech, following up the train of obser- 
vations already quoted, says, ^ I would take the verdict of a congrega- 
' tion, just as 1 take the verdict of a jury, without reasons. Their 

< judgment is what I want, not the grounds of their judgment. Give 

* me the aggregate will ; and tell me only that it is founded on the ag- 
^ gregate conscience of a people, who love their Bibles^ and to whom 
^ the preaching of the cross is precious ; and to the expression of that 

< will, to the voice of the collective mind of that people, not as sitting in 
^ judgment on the minor insignificancies of mode and circumstance, and 

* things of external observation, but as sitting in judgment on the great 
^ subject matter of the truth as it is in Jesus — to such a voice coming in 

* the spirit J and with the desires of moral earnestness from such a peo- 

< pie, I for one would yield the profoundest reverence.'' All this sup- 
posed, and few will not be disposed to bow with reverence, in the indi- 
vidual case, to one of the most authoritative expressions of human 
opinion and will — because founded solely upon the knowledge and the 
love of the truth in the highest degree in which they can exist — ^and 
with the influence of every extraneous consideration completely ex- 
cluded. It is this view of a congregation which the advocates of an 
absolute right of Veto always depict, and particularly of a pious con- 
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gregation supposed to be chiefly of the lower classes, and of a rustic 
congregation. But the Church proposes to legislate for all classes, 
and it adopts a principle which is to include all. It is to legislate 
too for all the congregations of the country, among many of whom 
there may be hardly any of the home-bred peasantry, not one trace of 
a rustic congregation. It really will not do, in defending the Veto, to 
draw an ideal picture of such a congregation as a pious and ardent mi- 
nister loves to delineate, the purity of whose motives, and the fervour of 
whose devotional feelings he paints , with all the warmth which such a 
delineation may call forth. There may exist such congregations. I 
fully believe it. But who is to guarantee even that fact ? And who, 
above all, is to guarantee the certainty that different motives will not 
operate, when the people are to exercise a power so well fitted to dis- 
turb the purity of motive, and to engender very different feelings ? 

The truth is, that all these grounds for defending the Veto are ma- 
nifestly unsound — ^at variance with experience, and with the estimate of 
man which the gospel compels us to take. 

The only consistent ground is that which Dr. Chalmers professes to 
disclaim, viz. that the riglit to reject the intended minister, in other 
words, the necessity of their consent in order to form the pastoral rela- 
tion, is part of the rights and privileges of the people in the Church of 
Christ, as a distinct body from the ministers, to whom, as the people in 
the Church, the power and responsible duty of trying the spirits is com* 
mitted, and as to whose fitness for the duty it is not the province of 
the Church to inquire, for the privilege belongs to them by gift from 
the Divine Founder of the Church. 

That view of the case avoids all the difficulties to which the argu- 
ment of Dr. Chalmers is exposed. But it seems impossible, on any 
ground of experience or Scriptural truth, to maintain either that the 
whole hearers of the word have such a love for the truth, that they may 
be safely trusted with the irresponsible power of deciding in the first 
instance on the qualifications of their spiritual guides, and hence that it 
is quite superfluous to inquire into, or for the Church to review, the 
grounds and motives of their decision ; or, on the other hand, that the 
discernment and love of the truth is a matter of such just and certain 
perception in the mind, that it may be compared to the perception of 
natural beauty, by the untutored mind, and the reasons therefore for the 
decision may be those, which the individual cannot himself explain, and 
which the Church should not investigate. Either view seems a singular 
estimate for a Church to take of the hearers of the word. 

In 1833, in bringing forward the first scheme of the Veto, Dr. 
Chalmers, in defending patronage, and in exposing ^ the delusion that 
< our Church is necessarily to become more Christian by the constitution 

* of it becoming more popular^''* went on to say, with his usual power, 

* I do not see how the one is an un&iling corollary to the other, or how 
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* you are to get quit of the evils ineidentaly I fear, to all sorts of human 

* patronage, merely by multiplying the Dumb^ of 'huioan patrons. 

* Multiplication, I ever understood, told only on the amount of the 

< things to which it was applied, and not upon the character or kind of 

* them. It results in a greater number of apples, but has no power to 
^ change them into apricots. Now, my fear is, that, if utterly power- 

* less for the tmnsmutation of fruit, it is just as powerless for the trans- 
^ mutation of humanity. Our arithmetical reforn^ers, who look to this 
^ mere arithmetic of theirs for the revival pf our Church, are looking, I 

* fear, to the wrong quarter for our coming regeneration. They but esc- 

* change one. human confidence for anpther, pbieing it on a broader and 

* more extended basis, than before, but still on a basis pf eartbUness. It 
^ is a confidence which I cannot share in, nor do I comprehjend how it 
^ is, that, with minds so firmly, so undoubtingly made up, they count on 

* a I mere enlargement of the ecclesiafstical franchise as the high road to 
*• the spiritual enlargement, of the.Ghux«h,<to the increase and mighty 
^ resurrection of its vital godliness.^ 

And, again, after alluding to the state of many congregations and separ- 
ate Churches, which bad fallsn into much erri^r and practical ungodliness 
with, the * grand panacea of iPopular Election,'* he ooniinueilf— *^ But I 
^ hold it a far more serious inadvertency than this, that sp many, of my 
*• best friends should be looking, and with an ^anticipation quif;e unwa- 

* vering and undpudfid, to a sort of latter-day glory, afid that on the st^p- 
^ ping-stpne of a mere constitutional reform,— a transference pf. power 
Vfrom the patrons to the people, or firom one portion pf our depraved 

< human pature to .another. Let them have a carp, in aU iJiis unquailing 

* confidence of theirs, lest they should bepome unmindful of the ro^k 
^ whence bptb patrons, and people ase hewn, lest, they sboujkl be fprget- 

< ting their orthodoxy and foxgetting their Bibles, 

< This does not supersede the, queatipnpf tbe;hpst ppxistitui^ipn for 

< the appointment of ministers to parishes, < while it,ip[iay help, I do 
^ think, to remove .an obscuratipn which rests upoait« -The. truth is, 

< that a preval^t error pn all the aides A^f the CPOLila:Pversy vespeclii^g the 
^ better and the wpffse. systems of patnoMge,. is, ^t we are perpetually 

< imagining a corrupt exercise :of the power in l^b<^ party ^ith ^,hpm 
^ our antagonists are for vesting it ; while we overlopk, the eqi^l pgasf- 
^ bility of. a corrupt ex^xsise in the party with whom w.e afie for voting 
« it ;Qurselv£«. The Q9emie» pf the present «(ystem have popat#nt)y pre- 
« sent to their .mnds Ahe idea pf. a reddess and upprinpipl^ patrpn» a 
« case which Jbaa been too pften verified. When, in mit^tipn .{^ the 
« evil, it is alleged that the Chui^h have the {ipwer-r-r^the unlimitad 
' power,.as I think-rrpf J^jecting the presentee; |ibis,is,met by the 
^ cpnception pf , a- Presbytery .or a Qeneaal. Assf^P^bly, ,a/stuat^ by a 
« haughty contempl^ for the pqpular ta^te, even .when, that taste Vi. in 
^ unison with all that, is inpst (^amctenstic and pepviliar in JJie, gospel 

* of Jesus Chjrist ; and this cerl^injy is a . ^£^ which, may al$o, h>e. y^u-> 
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fied. Well, then, to make good our escape jrom these polluted quar- 
ters, let us suppose this power, both in the patron and the Church, to 
be done away, and an authority paramount to eith^ vested in the 
suffrages of the people, is it now, I would ask, that every man of 
Christian integrity, or even of common observation,^s it now that 
we shall have found a secure asylum for the cause of truth and piety, 
in a negion of ethereal purity, of inoomipt and heayen-bom principle ! 
I speak not 4if popular ignorance ; but I speak of the wrong and the 
wayward influences which might so easily be brought to bear on the 
popular wiil. I speak of their extreme facility to the solicitations of 
interested applicants, or urgent and interested advisers ; and of the 
wildfire rapidity wherewith a petition, borne from house to house, and 
prosecuted with address and activi^ through a parish, might obtain a 
majori^ of signatures. It is very true, there might be, and often is, 
a graceless patron, and it is just as true that there might be a grace- 
less Pred>ytery ; but I would ask the advocates of universal suffrage, 
if there be no chance or possibility whatever, when their panacea comes 
to be applied, that the appointment of a minister may fall into the 
hands cf a graceless population ? But, apart from their want of 
grace, and with a much higher respect for tl^ popular understanding 
than, I believe, is generally entertained, I do apprehend them ex- 
ceedingly liable to be precipitated or betrayed into an unfortunate 
appointment throuffh downright gullability, insomuch, that the so- 
called popular election might just resolve itself into the oligarchy of 
a few, or perhaps into the sovereign and directing will of but one in- 
dividual. A people occupied with labour, not in circumstances for a 
leisurely and comprehensive and comjJete view of all the parts of a 
subject; withal, open to sudden impulses, and to be overborne by the 
influence of candidates, and the friends of candidates, are exceedingly 
apt to make a wrong outset, and irfecoverably commit themselves to 
an un&Ttunate choice. I should not ^anticipate a good series of ap- 
pointments by laying the first stepin the choice of ministers upon the 
•congregation,— the way, I do think, to begin with anarchy, and to 
end in virtual patronage. I think thcve is good reason why, in' every 
instance, there should, wbedier express or implied, be a gregarious 
consent; bat, in no instance, I apprehend, is it good that the iuitial 
movement should be a gr^anous one.^ 

This is severe, but it is not an overcharged description. But, can it 
really be said, that those so unfit to be trusted with the power of sekc- 
tion^ can yet be consideved in the eye of the Church, and in the light of 
scriptural truth, as infallible in rejection and disapproval ;'^th&t their 
capacity to judge of the person emhmiUed to ihem will be sure, sound, 
safe, and unerring, to the extent, at least, of warranting the- Church to 
commit to them a final power of rejection, when we are told that they 
jure 80 utterly unfit to judge of the man,. who offers himself ^ and whom 
they propose to select :•— that ail tbe materials of hasty and unthinking 
opinion, or of nnjust and wayward impressions which- unfit for choice, 
disappear the moment the Church. submits an individual to the opinion 
of the parish. This seems to me to be inconceivable on any view of hu- 
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man nature. Of course it follows, on Dr. Chalmerses own showing, that 
if the Veto leads to popular selection, or to a choice out of a list of can- 
didates, and thus operates in the way in which its framers did not an« 
ticipate or intend, the measure is then exposed to all the objections 
so powerfully urged by Dr. Chalmers against popular election. 

In contrast with the views which Dr. Chalmers presents of the qua- 
lifications of the people for exercising the power committed to them, I 
may here quote the very important testimony of the venerable Profes- 
sor of Divinity at Glasgow, long a minister first in a country, and then 
in a town parish, who has been always a decided opponent of patronage, 
and is one of the most distinguished ornaments of the ' popular party^ 
in the Church— of the Church itself. 

Dr. M^Oill had another plan, viz. of abolishing patronage, and of re- 
quiring a call, combining, with that, the means of giving proper weight 
to the wishes of the more educated and intelligent portion of the pa- 
rish, and of those who had a permanent interest in the parish. The 
Veto he opposed in 1833, although compelled to differ from those with 
whom he generally acted, and in explaining his grounds of objection to 
the Patronage Committee in 1834, the following important remarks oc- 
cur on the qualifications of communicants, and the propriety of en 
trusting to the mass of communicants indiscriminately this importan 
privilege. To those who know Dr. M'GKlPs amiable, kind, and be- 
nevolent character, and the consistency with which for half a century 
he has maintained the old opinions of the popular side of the Church, 
the remarks I am to quote will convey impressively how strong the 
conviction of the impropriety of the measure must have been -on his 
mind, before he would have brought out the view he states. 

< Or let us suppose that they choose to exercise 'the Veto which is 
^ proposed ; we have to consider to whom that important right is com- 
^ mitted ; they are the communicants of the congregation in one gene- 

* ral mass. Now, according to my opinion, this is giving to the la- 
^ houring classes the whole power of rejecting the minister ; and being 
' exercised without the obligation of stating reasons, may be exercised 
^ in a manner very injurious to the other classes of the congregation, 

< with whom, from their permanent residence, the minister must be 

< most lastingly connected. This I think both unjust, and not the mode 
' most favourable to the best interests either of the particular parish, or 
^ generally of the Church and the clergy. And I am convinced, from my 
^ knowledge of the character of the people in the district where I reside, 

* that it is in vain to think that they are to be satisfied with the idea 

* of a negcUive call. They will use their Veto very soon^ and they will 

< use it sometimes in a way, I fear, not calculated to promote tranquil- 
^ lity. I conceive that to place the Veto in the majority of the commu- 

< nicants, voting in cumuloy is unwise in another point of view; the 
^ qualifications that Jit a man to be a communicant do not seem to me 
^ to Jit a person (or judging of the qualifications of a minister, I con- 
^ ceive, thpugh I may be mistaken, but such are my views, and which 
^ I have always acted upon, that where I see a serious gaind, a person 
^ convinced of sin, and willing to accept of the Saviour, and submit 
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himself to him, and to the dispensation of grace for the restoration and 
recovery of man, I am not entitled to insist on great quahfications of 
knowledge or of talent, or that they should answer me as a scholar 
would answer me, — they are babes in Christ, should be treated with 
tenderness and affection, and are entitled to be received into the com- 
munion of the Church. Other circumstances are to be taken into ac< 
count when we fix on the best mode of choosing a minister, than the qua- 
lification of being a communicant ; and I am of opinion, that the old 
way of making separate columns, one for heritors, another for elders, 
another for the heads of families, which was the mode of the Church 
of Scotland, was the best, and should not be departed from. This is a 
new mode that has been proposed, by which the decision depends on 
mere numbers. I think this is unjust, because it does not give to each 
party in a parish and in a congregation their proper influence. I 
think that there is a vast difference between the situation of men 
who are residing constantly with their families in a parish where they 
have dwelt from their infancy, and where their children also will re- 
side, and those, however worthy they may be, who have seats in the 
Church for a couple of years,* and then may go away to another part 
of the country, such persons are not interested in the choice of a mi- 
nister to the same degree that the stated permanent residenters of a 
parish are. Besides, taking the matter in a more general view, I hold 
it to be the most unwise thing in the world not to introduce the heri- 
tors to a considerable degree of influence. If you throw out the bet- 
ter educated class from having any connexion with the choice of a mi- 
nister, the consequence will be, that they will take no interest in the 
Church of Scotland, that they will build chapels for themselves, and 
will leave the Church, that they may have ministers qualified accord- 
ing to their own tastc'^f* 
Some member of the Committee on a subsequent day put a question 
which seemed to taunt him with the opinion that the Christian attain- 
ments of the communicants were insufficient for the enjoyment of such 
a privilege. The venerable and kind father of the Church shrunk 
from that abrupt statement, but conveyed his objection even more for- 
cibly in his supplementary answer. 

2184. ^ I did not mean to say that they were not fitted for the en- 

* joyment of such a privilege : but that one class, namely, the labour- 
^ ing class, as must be the case if the majority of communicants alone 
^ have the power, ought not to monopolize that right. Now they have 

* their good qualities, but they have their prejudices and their imper- 
' fections. On the other hand, if you divide them into classes, as I 

* proposed, you bring into operation the better educated classes, and 
^ they have their natural and proper influence. I meant also to say, 
' that the qualification necessary to become a communicant will not en- 

* sure all the qualifications necessary to the best election of a minister.^ 



* Having been in communion for two yearsy it will be remembered, 
was proposed by Dr. Chalmeirs in 1833. 
f Rev. Stevenson Macgill, p. 302. 

o 
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Unsound and untrue as the estimate of human nature is on which 
the Veto proceeds, 1 apprehend that the effect of the measure will be 
to unfit the people still more for the functioa proposed to be assi^ed 
to them in the Church. 

The Church is to declare that sudi is the amount of sound doctrine 
— of Christian principles— H)f the love of the truth— of freedom firom 
the influence of all other motives among their congr^ations, that they 
eught to sit in judgment on the qualifications and fitness of their spi- 
ritual guides. 

Now the experience of all similar measures proves^ that such mea-* 

sures on the part of the Church will create among the people (and I 

here mean, the Hearers of the Church universally, for no faith can 

be placed in the superiority of the Christian character of any class, 

high or low, all equally requiring to be taught and instructed in the 

things in which the wisdom of man availedi not) great spiritual pride, 

— an overweening estimate of their own attainments and prioress in 

religion,«-an assumptk>n of superiority over, or at least of equality with, 

their spiritual instructors, whidi is utterly inconsistent with the relation 

of pastor and people, and most injuriously opposed to the docility 

of mind, with which l^e truth ought to be received, as the WohI of 

God, without reference to the mental aittauiments of dbte hearer or l^e 

speaker. The disposition of man is not too prone at present to 

submit to the teaching of the Church, coming, as that instruction 

does, from fellow-men. All know wcJl how prone we are to think 

of the talent and attainments of the individual preacher, befove we 

are disposed to listen to the truth, though faithfully and seasonably and 

earnestly spoken. That is one great hindeeance to the meek and 

docile reception of the truth* And surely that is not a disposition 

of mind to foster and increase in the hearers generally of any church; 

But to submit every proposed pastor, by the decision of the Church, 

to the judgment and approval of the bearem of the wori^ is the very 

way to invert the true relation between pastor and people, and to give 

the Churches sanction to a most. false and delusive estimate of the Ghris^ 

tian dispositions and tempers of men. There has been much, as it 

is, in the history of the Scottish Chuioh, tending to encourage among 

us spiritual pride, and an undue notion of our superior and purer 

love of the truth, because our ancestors adhered to it through so much 

of discouragement, trouble, and persecution* Personal trnprovement of 

the truth is happily more the duty of modem times. Let u& not tend 

to create or increase that tendency to spiritual pride, which is^one of the 

most fatal causes of obstruction to the influence of the truth on the 

heart, b^ a measure founded on an estisMtte of man, the very reverae of 

that which it is the Churches duty to impress. 

When the practical effect of the Veto is pointed out» and when it is 
seen that it leads very generally to a variety of candidates being sent to 
preach to the people, in order that the latter may choose from among 
these competitors for dieir favour the individual who pleases them best, 
your Lordship will perceive how general and pernicious will be the 
operation of the measure upon national character. 
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Tcf degrade and vnlgarne the appointment of the ministers of tSie 
gospel, by making it in any way the subject of popular decision, 
wheliier in original setection, or of judgment on the person presented, 
seems to be a most fatal mistake on the part of the Chmrch. The errcir 
seems to be great indeed in reference to the relative state of Church and 
people, even if we could look to suich a measure as the Veto in the ab- 
ssftraet, and without regavd to the circumstances which, in practice,,mu8 
frequently accompany and obaracteiize its exercise. In the present dayis 
of popukr choice for all secular situations — of strife — of intention and 
agitation, — to teach men to turn from the hustings of the political or 
municipal election one day, to a Veto on their spiritual teacher the next, 
or, (as die measure practically brings about), to a popular choice and 
election out of a number of candidates,*— <to accustom them to view the 
decision of numbers as the parammtnt and absolute grou^nd, equally fer 
re^eeting the politkal and the clerical caiididate,-^o teaeh them to reu 
gard thd/r rights in respeet of numbers and of personal judgment, as 
of eqaal weight, «nd as much to be regarded, in the regulation of the 
affiiirs of the Chnreh and the quaKfieations of their pastors, is to expose 
the authority ^ the Cbunch to the influence of the feelings aiad passions 
whieh it ought to eoivKroul and eradioate, — and to give in these, its 
most ittipdrtant practical arrangements, an opening fer the consequences 
of the strife and contention, of the spirit of, license, of insubordination 
and disorder, which are abroad. 

In a populous partsh-^witb a mixed population — of all kinds of occu- 
pations, pursuits, and Stations of life— ^to call for the dissents on a roll 
of many hundreds, with the influence of the rest of the congregation 
actively exerted-^with all the solicitations by the candidate or his friends 
—and, #tiU more, the effiscts of the canvass or caballing df those op^ 
posing hin^, and hoping to obtain interest for amother, will be at- 
tended with most of the evils of a popular canvass. If, on the oiher 
hand, instead of a selection by the patron, he is compelled, as has 
been frequently the case, to leave the selection to fbe people, these evils 
are of course increased. Dr. Chalmers, in the n<ite to his speech already 
quoted, describes scenes which have notoriously occurred. But the 
sources and elements of strife, so emphatically described by Dr. Chalmers 
in regard to popular election, will often break out and opemte, in regard to 
the vote which 4m parish is to pass on tihe nominee of the patron. To 
he sure Dr. Chalmers persuaded himself in 1833, that ' those village 
< demagogues, the spokesmen and oracles of a parish, whose voice is 
^ fain for wa¥, that i<a the heat and hubbub of a parochial e^rvesoenoe, 
*' they might sthr up the element they love to breathe in,^ will be silenced 
by the plan of the presemation being niade by a patron, and submitted 
hy the Church to the people fer ^eir judgment. But in truth the 
iield seetAS to be as open for their activity and mischief under die 
scheme of the Veto, — the provocation to such activity and agitatioiii 
even greater, if die people are not allowed their ehoioe^ and a¥e yet de- 
sired to pass judgment, as the party who muat be pleased, on the nomi- 
nee of the patron. Aiid i«i 1889^, tff^r five years' experience, and with 
cases too notorious to be di^^arded, Dr. Chalmers seems, from the Note 
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already quoted, to have lost confidence in this sanguine expectation, that 
such coarse elements of effervescence were never to appear under the 
scheme of the Veto. According to all analogy, we are warranted to be- 
lieve that the system of the Veto will engender a worse spirit than if 
the people were left to choose for themselves ; and that so soon as the 
Veto becomes a settled and fixed law, and the people come generally to 
understand the power thereby committed to them, — the very power given 
to the people will create feelings of {opposition to patronage, and causes 
of dissatisfaction with presentees, which may be incalculably injurious 
to the interests and authority of the Church. 

* 

The communication of a great popular right to a numerous body, 
-—whose qualifications for the trust are by that measure fully admitted, 
but accompanied with great restrictions, for which there is no warrant 
in that estimate of their qualifications on which the measure proceeds—' 
always must create great dissatisfaction. * If we may judge, why may we 
^ not select? Why should we be fettered by the selection of any patron ? 
^ Weoughtnot to beso treated. We are allowed to reject whom we please, 

* and are not to give an account of our reasons ; and the patron^s man 

< we will not have. Then we will compel them to give us the man we 

* want.^ Such is the natural effect of half measures in conceding popular 
rights ; and we shall see proofs how the proposed measure has worked 
in this way. 

Dr. Chalmers, in the note already referred to, alludes to the proba- 
bility of occurrences taking place, of which in 1833 he had wished to 
banish the prospect ; and of the state of the parish during a vacancy 
being marked with the canvassing of a popular election. That these 
things must often occur is very plain. Some licentiate or other will 
generally have the means of acquiring influence in a vacant parish ; if 
none with the patron, he will not be the less disposed to court support 
which may lead, in the first place, to the rejection of the presentee, and 
ultimately it may be to the compulsory selection of himself either by the 
patron or Presbytery (if the Veto is to apply even to them.) And if 
the patron, viewing his patronage when so controlled as no longer of 
value, and as imposing no responsibility on himself, gives the people a 
list to choose from, then we have all the caballing and intrigues of a po- 
pular canvass, of which Dr. Chalmers entertains so just an abhorrence. 

But these consequences will appear more serious, when we look to 
the necessary effect of such a system on the characters of the licentiates 
of the Church. When the measure was first proposed in 1833, this 
objection was powerfully urged by Dr. Forbes, one of the professors at 
Aberdeen, a clergyman of the Church, and as well acquainted perhaps 
with a large portion of the licentiates of the Church, with their circum- 
stances, and the causes which may affect their views, as any man in 
Scotland. 

* He would recall the attention of the House to the effect it would 

< have on the licentiates, and consequently the ministers, of the Church. 

* If they took men to be men, they would acknowledge that from the 
^ moment a student entered the Divinity Hall, his great object was to con- 
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sider how he was to succeed in the profession he had chosen, and how 
he was best to secure a situation where he could exercise the acquire- 
ments he was endeavouring to become possessed of. This was the 
plain consequence that must tempt the mind of every young gentle- 
man that entered the Divinity Hall. He would not be understood to 
say that many well-minded young men would not resist this feeling ; 
but it was the frailty 4>f human nature that all of them were too much 
tempted by the desire of popularity. They. all desired to be well 
thought of, and to gain the applause, not only of the good and consci- 
entious, but of mankind in general ; and it was 4ifficult for them to 
draw the line between the applause of those whom they ought, and 
those whom they ought not to esteem ; and the strong temptation of 
popularity presented itself to every young man, iVom the time he be- 
gan his studies. This, no doubt, was a temptation which some of 
these young men would resist, but he apprehended many of them 
would become its victims ; and the consequence was, that if a man 
should once give way to the desire of popularity,^ to be a lover more 
of the applause of man, than a lover of the approbation of God ; if he 
varied in his public appearance as a preacher, from what were the con- 
victions of his own mind, he would go a little farther ; and if he ac- 
customed himself to such a practice for one six months, however er- 
roneous might be the views he had taken up for popularity, he would 
end in believing them with the fullest confidence — like the man who, 
from having frequently told a story which he knew to be a lie, would 
work himself into the belief of it by frequency of telling it. He would 
beg to go a little farther. What would be the plain consequences as 
to such a man, when he had got a settlement ? He would be in- 
ducted as a popular clergyman. It was not the clergy who were at 
all times the originators of heresy ; it cfftentimes arose among the 
people ; and such clergy as those to whom he was alluding were often 
led away, not by the convictions of their own mind, but by the feel- 
ings of those who were inferior to them in all sorts of acquirements. 
He referred them to a case that came before them not long ago. It 
was not the clergyman, but a weak woman, that led the way in the 
heresy to which he alluded, and which ended in the deposition of the 
minister of Row.'* 
There is very remarkable and impressive testimony to the necessary 
operation of these causes on the minds of probationers, borne in the evi- 
dence of one of the very ablest and most decided advocates of the Veto. 
In the spring of 1834, in the evidence before the Patronage Commit- 
tee, the Veto was strongly advocated by Dr. Simpson of Kirknewton. 
Along with Lord Moncreifi^ and others, he did not believe that it would 
lead to any popular selection, or that the people would use their power 
so as to enforce any choice, — and, on the other hand, he objected to 
any system which would give the people a choice on the ground, among 
others, of the inevitable effect of such a general system on the style of 
preaching, and other objects which licentiates would propose to them- 

* Speeches, 1833, p. 103. 
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selves, in order to obtain popular favour. I believe it will be admitted 
to me, tfaat there is not a member of the Church better qualified, both 
firom experience, talents, knowledge of human character, and irem the 
opportunities of observation attendiing his peculiar situation as one of 
the clerks of Assembly, than Dr. Simpson, to judge of the eflSscts of 
such a measure as a choice or * election by communicants,^ on which 
his (pinion was asked, on the charaettr and views of licentiates, 

* 935. What would be its eflPects on the character of the Church ? 
I think its effects would be to lower the respectability and deteriorate 
the character of the ministers of the Church ; we should have an in- 
ferior style of qualification and accomplishment, studied and cultivated. 
I think our young men would then be led to attend with undue regard 
and anxiety to those acquirements and accommodations by which they 
might court the people who dect them. 

^ 936. What would be its effects in leading to unworthy and disin- 
genuous means to obtain appointments ? I have no doubt that it 
would lead to unworthy and disingenuous means to obtain appoint- 
ments. Considering the ordinary principles of human nature, I think 
no man, whose living depends upon the choice of the people, can al- 
most avoid resorting, more or less, to little artifices and ajplianoes, 
and accommodations to their tastes and their prejudices, which would 
be equally injurious in their ^Racts upon his own character, and upon 
the right and independent exei^ise of the ministerial function. As 
illustrative of this, I may mention a case that came under sriy own 
observation : the election was given to the people : a v«ry respcNStable 
young man, one of the candidates, asked my opinion and advice as to 
how he should conduct his trial appearance ; what should be tbe sub- 
ject, and what some other eharaotmstics of the sermons be should 
preach, &c. It is well known that in Scotland there is a strong pre- 
dilection in favour of spoken, over read sermons ; and this young 
man having been accustomed sometimes to read, and sometimes to 
speak, asked me the question, <* Do you think that I should read, or 

* that I should deliver my sermon ?^ I answered, ^* Supposing you 

* were to succeed in the present object of your ambition, are you re- 
' solved and prepared to continue- to speak your sermons?'^ *^ No,^ 

* said he, ' for I do not think I would be able to do that.**^ ^ Then,"" 
^ said I, ' most certainly do that only upon your trial which you are 
^ able, and mean to do, m the general conduct of your ministry, if you 
^ succeed.^ The young man, I have said, I believe to be a respecta- 
ble person ; but, in point of fact, as I afterwards learned, he went 
and delivered his sermon : he did not read it. 

* 937* Was he appointed ? He was not appc^nted. I mention 
this as an example of one of those little yieldings of high and honour- 
able principle — one of those little accommodations, to which I think 
popular election strongly leads. I have known cases where a man, 
having spoken his sermons when a candidate, and having ceased to 
do so when he became parish minister, thereby injured himself in 
more ways than one in the estimation of his people.^ 
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And again,'--** 1029. £h you consider that the character of the com* 

* munieants in Scotland is not of a staoap high enough that they may 

* be iheld to be as g€X)d judges of who shall be the pastor to be placed 
^ over them as the lay patron under the present system ? — I think it 
^ the most delicate way <>f answering tbisj to appeal to my own feelings. 

* If I w«are « pvobationcor and in want of a chuTch, and if the election 

* depended entirely upon the people, even as the question has described 

* them, I would be under strong temptation, I am fully satisfied, to 

* suit my preaching and my conduct generally to them in such a way 

* as I think would not be beneficial either to the character of the 

* Church, or io the good, ultimately, of the people themselves. I have 
' no doubt that the kind of qualifications which are apt very frequently, 
' in a trial sermim, to captivate a general audience, are not the qualifi- 

* Cftbions attogether which make the most useful clergymen. I am 

* q^uite willing to admit, to a certain extent, that a clergyman should 

< ha^ popular qualifies; but I think the kind of popular qualities 
^ which iKould in maay cases attract, in an election of this kind, are 
' not the most valuable and important in the character, and with refer- 
^ enoe to the peculiar funoUons of a minister. 

* 1030. Do you oonsidw, if a candidate for a parish should preach 
^ the high and recognised doctrine of the Confession of Faith, that such 

* fireacbing would be aeeeptable, or otherwise, to the communicants of 
^ Seotland at the present time ? — I have not a doubt that what we call 
^ sound orthodox preaching, which I hold to be at present the style of 

* preadiing in Scotland, is popular and acceptable to the people there. 

' 1031. What is the style of preaching to which you allude when 
^ you say that the communicants in Scotland would be in the risk of 

* getting from candidates in the way of popular election P — I would 

* just say that it was a showy attractive style of preaching. Every 

* one knows what are the eccentric qualities of manner and address, 
^ and all die little appliances which attract the multitude in a trial ex- 
^ bibition ; and assuredly these are not always found to be the accom- 
^ paniments ef the more substantial qualities, either of orthodoxy, or 
^ sound sense and judgment. What I mean is this, that while ortho- 

* doxy is per ae undoubtedly highly prized by our people, it may well 
^ happen, that of two men quite equal in this respect, the one shall, on 

< aoeount of mere extrinsicais, be very popular, and the other, on ac- 

* oount of the want of them, very much the reverse. I might have 

* put the case even more strongly. I have known myself, and I may 
^ mention it in illustration of this point, many young men, extremely 
^ popular preachers, who, I should say, were exceedingly inferior, in 
*• reference to every high qualication which goes to make an able and 
^ accomplished minister of the gospel, and an efiicient overseer of the 
^ spiritwed interests of a parish ; and this fact seems to be noways in- 

* consistent with the general intelligence of our people, and their just 

* appreciation of ministerial merit, wh^i full time and opportunity are 

* given to judge.^ 

Two circumstances may be alluded to in passing, which these ques- 
tions and answers suggest. 
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In England it may not be generally known that there remains in 
many parts of Scotland a strong prejudice in favour of sermons which 
the preacher does not read, or of which the copy is not lying before him. 
There Is a sort of undefined impression and belief, when he does not 
read, that the sermon is an extemporaneous efiusion, marking greater 
talent, and the result of the gift of the moment, while the fact gene- 
rally is, that the composition is, with great labour, and at an infinite loss 
of time, committed to heart, having been either all previously written, 
or the product of many a weary hour of unprofitable rehearsal. Yet 
the prejudice on the subject is still in many parts of Scotland strong ; 
and no one can doubt, that it will both influence rejections and decide 
selection among candidates. 

This is a matter which forcibly illustrates Dr. M^GilPs remarks : — 
Such a ground of rejection or of selection would be most unjust, unsa- 
tisfactory, and imperfect. It would influence only the lower class of 
society ; and thus, as Dr. M'Gill says, undue weight would be ^ven 
to their prejudices and opinions on a matter on which the intelligence 
of other classes ought to have greater influence and effect. 

One of the questions put to Dr. Simpson contains one of the favourite 
arguments in support equally of the Veto and of popular election. Are 
not the Christian attainments of the communicants equal to those of 
patrons .r^- omitting, as Lord Moncreifi* in his evidence, and Dr. Chal- 
mers in his speech in 1833, point out so forcibly, — the elements of 
responsibility thrown on the individual who is to select — the certainty 
of caballing and party heats — the arts which will be resorted to in or- 
der to obtain interest — the practices which will be resorted to by candid 
dates themselves to insure favour — and all the methods which will be 
taken to work upon, as Dr. Chalmers somewhere terms it, the guUabi- 
lity of the multitude. 

That these predictions were not unwarrantable, short as the time has 
been, there has been already evidence sufficient to force itself on any at- 
tentive observer. Many hearers will concur in the remark that there 
has been rapidly taken up by probationers a much more ambitious, 
ornate, and flowery style of language for town congregations, and in 
the country, in many instances, a style little calculate to convey sound 
instruction, tending often to foster spiritual pride among the lower classes, 
and substituting for faithful dealing a very enthusiastic style of address. 

But the fact is proved in another and most distressing manner. 

That this ordeal of the Veto, with all the sacrifices which may often 
be made in order to escape the stigma of rejection with its grievous 
consequences, must be most galling and irksome and revolting to many 
minds — perhaps only the more qualified for the ministry, on account of 
the very feelings which render such a mode of trial repugnant and odious 
to them — cannot be doubted. To a pious, modest, sensitive mind, look- 
ing to the blessing of God for direction and support in the exercise of the 
sacred profession for which he is intended — to the great objects of the 
ministry for the only earthly reward to which he should aspire — ^firmly 
impressed with the great authority of the commission which he hopes 
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to receive from the Church, and of the entire inde^ndence of the opi** 
nions and caprice and fancies and favours of men with which that com* 
mission must be executed, and knowing that in these motives, and in 
the blessing of his great Master, he will have strength for duty, autho- 
rity for instruction, and weight and force of preaching, of which in any 
other pursuit his character is incapable — ^the notion of being submitted 
to the judgment of numbers in the congregation, on one or two ser- 
mons which he is to be set up to preach for their approval, carries with 
it circumstances equally degrading to himself, and revolting to all his 
views of the functions of the holy ministry. The necessity of such an 
ordeal must tend to deter many of those, who, are the best qualified for 
the Church, Irom entering on a profession involving an ordeal so repug- 
nant to them, even if they hope to escape the ruin and utter depression 
which rejection may for life inflict. 

What has been the result ? The decrease in the number of divinu 
iy students has been so greaty as already to attract the attention of the 
Church. ■ The numbers have fallen off^ it was stated in the last As- 
sembly^ one^half; while the situations in the Church had been^ it was 
said^ doubiedy at all events greatly increased. These facts were brought 
forward in detail, not by the opponents of the Veto, but by a Synod, 
the majority of which are decidedly favourable to that measure, or even 
go further, for the purpose of proposing means for encouraging a greater 
number of young men to come forward for the clerical profession Dr. 
Chalmers represented the alarm as exaggerated : and the facts may 
have been strongly put, although regular tables, the accuracy of which 
was not impeached^ were given in proof of the statements. But one of 
the keenest supporters of the present measures, Professor Brown of 
Aberdeen, replied, that Dr. Chalmers'^s calculations were founded on 
the wants of the Church some years ago, and were not applicable to 
the increased number of situations in the Churchy and that the fact of 
great decrease was proved by the tables beyond question. Accordingly, 
a measure was actually carried, to propose that the Presbyteries should 
try to institute bursaries and give other encouragements, in order to ob- 
tain an adequate number of divinity students for the supply of the 
Church. 

To what is this decrease attributable 't Other causes, I doubt not, 
co-operated : But that many intended for the Church have resolved not 
to enter on a profession in which they are unexpectedly to encounter 
such a measure as the Veto, and may have their whole prospects in 
life so cruelly, and, it may be, so unjustly blasted, and their profes- 
sional prospects destroyed without trial or judgment by the Church 
which is to educate and train and prepare them for the ministry, cannot 
be doubted. In the ex|)erience of private life many must have encoun- 
tered this fact, as well as myself. 

I do not doubt, however, that in time, the demand will bring forward 
again su£Scient numbers; but that a proportion of those the most qualified 
by character and temper and disposition for the office of the ministry, will 
be always deterred from exposing themselves to the injustice and stigma 



•f the Veto, is what experienoe ktds us to expect. And that a ekss 
rf prdaationers will be gradually formed, hardened to auoh an ordeal, 
and preparing themselves to obtain situations in the Church in the way, 
which they find most available in ordinary secular cases ; and on the 
characters and views of many of whom a most undesirable change will be 
wrought; — ^we may belieive, wrth Dr. Forbes, will be an inevitable re- 
sult of the measure. 



In what way is the judgment of ihe people to be formed ? 

The presentee, who may not be previously known to the parish, is to 
be appomted to preach once-*^or the Presbytery may if they choose ap- 
point him to preach oftener, provided that the last occasion be not 
later than six weeks after the presentation is sustained, (and the re- 
quisite forms will really seldom admit of his preaching more than twice, 
even if the Presbytery choose to allow the second opportunity) : On 
such opportunity of judging of the presentee the judgment of the con- 
gregation is to be given. 

Can any one say that an opinion so formed ought to be conelusive 
*— barring the right of the Church to judge and decide for itself? How 
little can the minist^ial qualifications be really judged of by any con- 
gregation on one or even two sermons ? Want of tal^it-— of sound doc- 
trine— of just views of duty, nun/ be often seen certainly on slight oppor- 
tunities, if we suppose the sermons to be a fair estimate of the inaividuars 
talents and opinions. But these are matters which may be easily stated 
to the Presbytery, and of which they can more fullt/ judge. But as to 
whether a man of talent and learning, of piety and scriptural views, is 
to be a useful preacher — ^to be ultimately one fitted for the regular in- 
struction of the parish— Jfiow is it possible that one or two opportunities 
can ever enable the people satisfactorily and definitely to decide, so as to 
vender peremptory rejection, proceeding on a first impression (liable to 
be affected by so many extraneous circumstances), a safe power to com- 
mit to them ? The eJBTect of such a trial,— -of putting the individual up 
to preach one or two trial sermons for the purpose of pleasing and ssr- 
dsfying the people,««-will, with many minds, lead to the selection, on 
such an occasion, of one or two topics easily handled, and as to which 
the style and views likely to please may be known from the expe- 
rience of others ; and thus a most false system of looking to the views 
and tastes, and even the very errors prevalent in the country, may be 
promoted and encouraged. With many minds, minds of the highest 
class too, the dislike of such an ordeal may lead to very opposite re- 
sults ; they may be led to preach sermons, periuips very different from 
the ordinary exertions of their minds— selecting purposely, topics the 
least likely to be popular or taking, for the purpose of asserting 
their independence of the opinion of the people, -'<-^and many may 
suffer from that cause. Nervousness— the inability to bring the loind 
to bear upon the important topics of pulpit instruction, either in prayer 
or sermons, when oppressed with the notion of being on a trial, is 
so cruelly distressing, and so degrading to the station in which die indi- 
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vidual stands, that it may wholly incapacitate some minds from any 
great and vigoro«u5, or natural, exertion of thought ;— -such may suffer 
from that cause. There aie many, again, of the most valuable minis* 
tesrs, whose pow^s of preaching may not be estimated highly on a first 
trial, and who, in the event of a popular vote, have but little chance in 
G(Hnpetition with preachers of a more imposing and popular character, 
and yet whom we koow to be most excellent preachers for all the great 
objects of pul];Ht instruetim. 

Preaching seems to be the most difficult attainment of the human 
mind, if we may compare the suoeess, in this exertion of min4» of the 
«>08t pious and earnest, with the talent and mental vigour which 
they can disj^y on any other sufa(|ect. The improvement of the 
talent mcust eome, probably in all instances, from the actual (experienoea 
and labours of a ministerial life-^-ibom the knowledge of human nature, 
the views of mental doubts, of prevailing temptations, ^ the most fre- 
quent hinderanees to practical piety which may be thereby acquired* 
The right preaching of the word is not the sure result of the prepa- 
ration and solitary mental labour of the student. Hence early sue- 
eess is often not followed by future improvement and usefulness, in pro- 
portion to what is found in others whose promise was at firat less, 
though the seal and labour and anxiety of the former may have been 
as ardent and unremitting, and the views and sense of duty as sound 
and faithful. 

The grmxJiA of condemnation, supposing it to proceed on an hwest 
opinion, is therefore imperfect, unsafe, altogether insuffi^nt to ^eeure 
the object which the people themselves have in view, but Mill more in- 
sMiffidenl to exdude the Judgment of the Preab^ry^ formed on fuller 
trials, on better knowledge of the man, with larger experience, greater 
wisdom, deeper learning, juster views of the objects of the ministry, 
and sounder estimate of the ministerial gifts. 

In the very valuable and instructive evidence of Lord Monereiff lite- 
fore the Patronage Committee, there are some most important remarkjs 
upon this part of the subject, in explaining his dejections to any plan 
of giving the selection to the communicants out of a list to be prop^osed 
io them* It appears to me that every word is even more applieable to 
ik» plan that tJbe Church shall submit the individual named to tixe judg- 
naent of the same body, to be tried a»d rejected by them on the test of 
one, or, at the utmost, two sermons. And if, as will be seen, the effect 
of the Veto has in many caass been to compel the patrons to adopt 
this course of giving the people a list of emadidates out of which to 
ohoose, every word m the following remarks tells against the Veto. 
He said, ' But perhaps the more intrinsic ground of objection to any 
^ popular election of a minister lies in the dang^ of an improper se- 
^ lection being made at the first. If the thing is to be done in this 
' way, the electors must act very often upon very hasty and imperfect 
^ knowledge. The common way is, that some individuals, one of whom 
^ it is supposed they are likely to fix on, are invited to preach once, or 
^ perhaps twice. They may know little more concerning them, and 
* then they are to determine which of one, two, or more persons they 
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^ prefer. This, I imagine, is but a narrow means of selection ; and 

* without supposing that in any great number of instances there would 

* be unfaithfulness in the gentlemen put forth as candidates, yet we can 

* certainly suppose the case that individuals might preach in a particu- 

* lar manner, which was not according to their ordinary habits of think- 

* ing or writing, or even according to the principles by which they in- 

* tended to be guided in future. The sermons preached might not even 

* be of their own composition, and where there is so little means of the 

* history or character of an individual being precisely known by all the 

* individuals residing in a remote country parish in Scotland, I think 

* that there might be in many instances great danger of their fixing on 
^ a man hastily on probable grounds, at a moment when they were al- 

< together misled and deceived. The man may be defective on other 

< points that did not appear, and are not involved in any such test as 

* merely preaching on one or two occasions ; he may be defective in the 
^ power or the will to administer to the wants of the people in private, 

* or defective in the learning necessary for a man placed in such a si- 

* tuation, or in other circumstances, upon which it would not be plea- 
*' sant and is not necessary to dwell, and into which the common people 

* of a parish might have no means of duly inquiring.''* 

Let it be remembered, that a number of the circumstances, which 
may produce hasty and erroneous selection and preference, may also 
produce false impressions and defective judgment, leading to injurious 
rejection, in the case of a single individual being submitted for approval 
on a trial sermon. 

Indeed,^so imperfect are the opportunities of judging, that the Veto 
18 in truth a miserable protection against the risk of ultimate dissatis- 
faction — which is the object to be secured by the plan. The remarks 
of Dr. Simpson most profoundly shew how easily individuals may pass 
muster on such a trial, with great eclat, too, whose qualifications as 
preachers (independently of other deficiencies), may ultimately give 
very little satisfaction. 

It is indeed an extraordinary estimate of the hearers of the Church, 
which can bestow on them the peremptory right of rejection on such a 
trial as they generally can have. I think that those greatly err who are 
disposed to underrate the comparative value of the talent of preaching, 
in reference to other and most useful parts of the ministerial character 
and labours. But still the talent for preaching is not by any means 
the only qualification for the ministry, nor is it dispensed equally to 
all^ nor can it be possessed in any great degree by all. The theory of 
a useful, faithful, excellent ministry in a national church is not that the 
gift of preaching is to be shared equally, or in an eminent degree, by 
all. Now, of other most important qualifications, the trial on which 
the judgment of the congregation is to take place gives them no know- 
ledge whatever, while the individual may have proved himself in many 
particulars eminently qualified for the charge of a parish, and may be 
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known to the Presbytery to possess the same. Yet he may be finally 
rejected, exactly because the taste of the people for one and perhaps a 
faulty style of preaching has been formed. 

Again, in many instances another circumstance may bias the con- 
gregation as to the sermon which they are to hear from the presentee. 
During the last years of the former incumbency, if the clergyman has 
been aged or long ill, some friend of his acting as assistant may have 
recommended himself to the people. His style of preaching, though 
not better by any means, may be peculiar — may have become acceptable 
to the people, who have got accustomed to him, and who may not re- 
flect that perhaps at first they did not like Aim; — or though his preach- 
ing is inferior, he may have been most useful and acceptable in other 
duties — they have wished to have this individual settled among them, 
and not getting him, the individual whom they are to judge of on a 
trial sermon has but little chance of j^Zea^tn^ them, if through his ap- 
pointment they are to lose another to whom they have been accustomed. 

No doubt, on the principle that the people ought to select and choose 
their own pastor, those who support the Veto because it leads to the 
abolition of patronage, and in the meantime practically destroys it 
whenever the people choose to exercise their right to reject, will 
say that this case is one in which the benefit of the Veto comes into 
play. But on the principles on which the Veto professedly is advo- 
cated — on the views stated by Dr. Chalmers — a rejection on such 
grounds as I have alluded to is an unjust and unsatisfactory exercise of 
it — a judgment not proceeding on legitimate grounds*— a rejection of 
an individual whom the Church may know to be admirably qualified 
for that parish. The people do not form a sound judgment on a trial 
sermon, being biassed, unknown to themselves, by considerations which 
do not a£Pect the gifts or qualifications of the presentee. 

But there is another case, of a different description, which is very 
likely to occur, and of which appearances have already manifested them- 
selves- I have adverted to the probabilities that the neighbouring cler-^ 
gymen of the Presbytei^y may take — (such a measure tempts and encou- 
rages them to take) — peculiar interest In the appointment to the vacant 
parish. To any one acquainted with Scotland, I need not enlarge on 
these probabilities. They may wish a particular individual appointed^ 
— the parties among them may be nearly balanced in church politics*— 
(that fruitful source of keenness, of conflict, of individual estrangement 
in the Scotch Church) — and the nomination of a person likely to alter 
the balance of parties in the small provincial Presbytery, (perhaps con- 
sisting only of six or seven, or eight or ten members), would be a sad 
mortification to the actual majority at the time. During the vacancy* 
these clergymen preach in rotation in the church, l^hey often officiate 
in the parish for other duties. They may know many of the parishioners. 
They are brought into frequent communication with the kirk-session. 
Their opinions on all points may have great weight, and will often be 
asked» They may have individuals to preach in their own Churches, 
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during the vacsmcy, whom they wish to recotnnieiid. tn practice^ 
however regular, we know that favoured probatroners have been al- 
lowed to preach in the vacant church. The prospect of the exer- 
cise of the Veto calls forth among the parishioners new views, when 
a vacancy ocburs, as t& their own rights. A few hints may easily be 
dropped which may indispose the people to look favourably on any one 
to be nominated by the particular patron. The peculiar tone of the ser- 
moms pi*eached during the vacaiic^ ^f^Ji by the selection of the topics, 
though without direct allilsion, predispose the people against the indi- 
vidual who may be presented. The known opinions of the Presbytery 
in regard to him when he is appointed — 'the passing remarks of mem- 
bers of Presbytery in regard to the selection, when they are not to have 
the responsibility and duty of pubKcty and eoHectSvety judging for them- 
selves — the style and tone of the sermons which may be preached after 
his appointment is known, or wbieii it is thought that the patron means 
to select an individual for the chatge-^fervent and inflated discourses 
on the vatue and importafice of the liberty which the Church has given, 
and on the duty of using and asserting that Kberty,*-«^n a thousand ways, 
in short, the Presbytery may influence, and, as it were, wholly direct the 
result of the appeal to the Veto, in regard to an i^ividunt ag^iniit whom 
no objection whatever lies, and whom the Presbytery could not but 
paiss and admit ats an excellent person, if on thetti lay the responsibility 
and duty of judgment in the feoe of the Chutch and subject to the 
powers. 

The Veto gives on every occasion the greatest possible temptation to 
members of Presbytery to interfere. In many instances their motives 
may be most honest-— their object may appear most legttimate-^the 
good of the people mi^ be frequetitly the end which they believe they 
nave sincerely in viteW. 

No one understanding Scbtland can doubt, that the efiect of the 
Veto will be to place a great and powerful engine at the command of 
Presbyteries, which will be often and indilsrtriously diredted and set in 
motion by theto. The Measure will alter ttisiteriallj the relative posi- 
tion of Presbyteries towards the people and the Church at krge, tA the 
important function of cdtlation. At present they occupy the import- 
ant solemn station of j'odges, acting opetily before 1^ Church, and 
on grounds which admit df Appeal from their judgHieht ; but their 
position will be wholly ditcrea by this meagre. Rejection refieves 
them of all responsibilil^y. They poissess the means of iififl^nci^g thvx 
decision^-^unseen^'^under no responsibility -^ullowed to act each accord- 
ing to individual ittipulM aitd to individual opportunities. 

And what will be the result ? 

1 . That while they will generally attain theit obje^, if the intention 
is to bring about rejection, the Presbytery will very speedily snt^ in 
estimation and respect even among the peopte whom they so iniuence. 



♦ Many instances hdve occurred of such sermons. Sottie will be 
afterwards referred to. 
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This is the ease in every instanee in which clei^men interfere in mat- 
ters beyond the strict line of duty. The interference is oftes most 
effectual ; but the result uniformly impairs thm proper isffuence as 
ministers of religion, and diminishes the auliiority eS tfnd respect for 
the clerical character. 

2. That practically very great power wiU be acquired by the Church 
itself in the nomination of clei^men-*^ result of all others to be de-^ 
precated. I hardly know any one thing which would be more prejudi- 
eial to the intiirests of ScotbuMi, than the clergy directing in this pri- 
vate manner the operation of the Veto, and securing thereby either the 
selection, in the first instance or ultimately, of the persons they wished, 
without the responaibility of public presentation, or the actual eTcercise 
of the right of presentation, by ^e patron^s forfeiture of it. 

I wish to bring to bear here the just and weighty remarks of Lord 
Moneretf, {Patronage Evidence), in answer to the question as to his 
opinion ^ on the expediency of vesting the right of election in the 
Pres^bytery ?' — « The flnt scheme which was struggled for by the 
churches was^ that the Presbyteries should have the powetr. The 
Presbyteries seem to have willed to bring themselves into the posi- 
tion, not merely of the bishops, but I think really, into the position 
of the pope ; to have the universal patronage in their own hands. 
Now I do not suppose that it is necessary for the satisfaction of the 
Committee-— it is not necessary, at all events, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing my own opinion — to go into any detailed statement, in order 
to shew that a scheme by which the power of appointment should be 
put in the Presbytery would not be satisfactory to any one. If we 
were only to look to the naore numerous and eminent Presbyteries,> 
whose proceedings are most before the public, there might seism to be 
no grc»t danger of their acting improperly. Yet with all the respeo-' 
tability those Presbyteries pos^ss, we all know, that even in them 
party spirit and party divisions ftequently prevail, which would ren- 
der that Court, in my opinion, a very unfit instrument for cnriginating 
the nomination in all cases. But in die remote districts of Scotland, 
we find Presbyteries composed of three or four members, and very sel- 
dom more than two sitting together, whei« they have to travel great 
distances by water, and sometimes in the winter season. Considering 
the infinnities of human nature, it is impossible not to see that there 
would be great tendency to jobbing if such a power were given to 
them. There is no man who entertains greater levereMee and re- 
spect for the Presbyteries of the Church than I db. But withcrat 
saying more, it seems to be enough to'state, that I conceive it impos« 
sible that any plan for giving the power of appointment to the Pres^ 
byteries would be satisfactory to the public.^* 
It w«i justly stated by his venerable &ther. Sir H. Moncreiff,f-^ 
(than whom no one had more profoundly stndied the oharaeter of the 
Church of Scotland, or better knew both the character of his brethren as 
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an ecfi^i^stiOBl body, and the tendeney l» extreme opiB^onsjiH^hiisb cer^ 
tftin. pacts i>f the constitution of the Church will cre<Mi^, if not. under due 
fi^gulation), — in comnenting on the effect of the directory e&tabiished in. 
16499 by the Assembly to whom Parliament entrusted the power of fix-^ 
ing the mode of calling ministers, when patronage was in that year abo- 
lished by one of the rescinded acts, that the efl^ct of the change was to 
enable the Church to place their own nominees in benefices. — ^ By th^ 
^ .directory for the election of ministers of 16499 if & majority of the con- 
^ gregation dissented, they were to give their reasons^ of which the Pres- 

* bytery were to judge. If the Presbytery should find their dissent 
^ founded on catiseless prejudices^ they were notwithstanding to proceed to 

* the settlement of the person elected. And there is a clause subjoined, 
^ which in those times would apply to many cases* " That when the 
^' congregation was £?i«a^ec^f(f or malignant^ in that case the Presbytery 
^^ were (bi/ their own authority) to provide the parish with a minister.'^ 
^ Though this mode seemed to give weight to the clergy only in the 
^ first nomination, or on extraordinary emergencies, and more influence 

* to the people in ordinary cases, it is evident that the clergy had still 
^ the chief influence in the ultimate decision, as well as in the selection 
^ of the candidates. For when the people were divided, which very 
^ generally happened, it lay with the Church Courts at last to deter- 
^ mine between the parties ; and it can scarcely be supposed, with all 

* the purity which can be ascribed to the intentions of the clergy^ that 
^ the candidate who had most favour among them was often rejected.^ 

The influence which Sir H. Moncreiff objected to as one unfortunate 
effect of the arrangements made by the Assembly in 16499 ^ilU though 
in a less legitimate manner, be exerted and operate in a much greater 
d^ree under the Veto scheme. And in several instances which have 
occurred, it was manifest to the whole country, that the rejection was 
truly brought about by the Presbytery. 

£ven the year after the Veto passed, it was found necessary, in the 
pastoral Admonition by the Assembly, to address . to Presbyteries the 
sa^ii rq!>roo/* which was addressed to the people, and to remind them 
th^ their influence ought not to be exerted either to lead to r^'ection 
or tp secure the ultimate nomination for any one favoured by themselves. 
Indeed^ the Assembly of 1835 had before them, besides many startling 
instancea of interference by members of Presbyteries, extracts from a 
sermon in the case of Trmity Cask (as published by the clergyman 
himself), preached in the summer of 1834, immediately after the pre- 
senti^ion was issued, of a character which called most loudly for such 
an admonition. The presentee was Vetoed, — though, from a point of 
fo,irm> as to whether the case fell within the new act, and whether a roll 
had been made up in time, the right to put a Veto on the nomination 
was, by the Assembly, declared not to have come into operation, and a 
most merijborious and exemplary individual was thus saved to the Chi|r<^. 
But the sermon (see Scottish Pulpit, No. 145, Saturday, January 
3^ 1835), contained the most vehement and impassioned exhortations 
to the people, couched in Scripture language, and enforced by Scrip- 
tural quotations, to use the liberty which they had received^ without re- 
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gard to obstacles, and to turn to account their privilege.* Such exhorta- 
tions immediately after a presentation was issued, (I believe to as exem- 
plary a person as ever entered the Church, with the most satisfactory 
testimonials from the most eminent clergymen of both parties in the 
Church, giving him the highest character in every respect), could not 
but produce the only effect for which such sermons can be intended. 
Many other instances could be adduced of clergymen, during a vacancy, 
preaching on the subject of the Veto, and of the exercise of it by the 
people ; some in one strain, some in another, but all proving the cer- 
tainty of great, irequent, and most mischievous interference by indivi- 
dual members of Presbytery. 

It was not surprising that an admonition to Presbyteries became 
necessary, even in the course of the first year after this ill judged mea- 
sure was passed. 

The influence which they would acquire would not practically be much 
less, although the Presbyteries should agree so far to alter the regulations, 
as to allow the Veto to apply to those presented ,yKre(fet7o/u^o, by the Pres- 
bytery. In the course of the preliminary opposition to the presentee of 
the patron, it would be easy to interest the people for the person whose 
appointment the Presbytery wish to secure. Opposition to the one 
leads the people, as was often seen in the disputed settlements about a 
century ago, to take up another, even although in every way inferior, 
and to identify the desire for his settlement with the resolution to op- 
pose or reject the presentee of the patron. 

One practical objection to the plan of the Veto, indeed, is, that in- 
dividuals who have friends in the parish can easily get opposition to the 
nominee of the patron stirred up> and then, in the discussion as to the 
propriety of rejecting him, the people come to be interested in and com- 
mitted to the other, without due inquiry or knowledge or reflection. 
The opposition to the presentee, and the ultimate success of the other, 
become a common cause : every thing which tells against the former, 
comes to make in favour of the latter, — and the people are thus en- 
gaged for one whom, if they had had the power of choice originally, they 
probably might not have chosen. As a means of obtaining a good ap- 
pointment, when the people are disposed to Veto, I believe the plan 
to be even less likely to be successful than popular election would be. 

And when, as will often happen, the other individual, making inter- 
est in his own favour, and tolerably sure that the result of \he Veto 
will force the patron to take him, or throw the matter into the hands of 
the Presbyteries, happens to be a friend or connection of some of the 



* It is difficult to convey any notion of the style and tone of this ser- 
mon : and the very fact that the clergyman published it in order to 
shew that he had not thrown a ^ firebrand'* into the parish, is a proof 
of the extent of interference and direction which some clergymen think 
they may legitimately exercise. 
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Presbytery or other neighbouring dergymen-^backed by their known 
opinions and wishes, (and what ease is there, in which there are not 
some licentiates having such connections and means of influence?), of 
course th^ bias given to the parish, and the extent to which they will 
be committed, will be much greater, — and hence, when the presentee 
comes to preach his trial sermon, the people are really not in a frame 
of mind to bring their own judgments fairly to bear on the merits of 
one service. They may think him better than they expected. But still, 
it is a different thing to give up the views and impressions which they 
previously received ; — meetings and parties have been formed with a 
view to opposition, at which individuals become committed and pledged 
to oppose : — a single sermon is seldom, even if heard with perfect im- 
partiality, likely to break down such opposition, — and the judgment 
formed is not even the fair result of their opinions of the sermon^ sup- 
posing that an opinion formed after one public service, ought ever to be 
^cted upon by the Church. 

Nay, if prejudiced in any way against the presentee, it is not even 
necessary that they should have been in Church to hear the service* They 
may dissent, whether they heard the presentee or not. 

The interference which is thus anticipated from the Presbyteries, in 
thus biassing and influencing the opinions and views with which the 
people are to hear and decide upon the presentee, implies no disrespect 
for the Church or the Church Courts. The remarks of Lord Moncreiff 
apply most justly to such a ca^e. 

I have perfect confidence in the justice and soundness and fairness 
of their decisions, or, if they err, in the sufficiency of the means of ap- 
peal, when they are to act in a judicial capacity before the whole 
Church, with the controul and under the check of publicity in their 
proceedings, and the consequent influence of public opinion. In that 
character and capacity we can rely upon the exercise of their judicial 
functions when called upon to decide upon grounds of objection stat- 
ed to them, whether general or particular, to the presentee — grounds 
on which they are to form their own opinion and judgment — the validity 
of which, in respect to all his ministerial gifts and qualifications, the 
presentee can bring to the test, by appeal to the Synod and Assembly, 
and may ultimately have tested by a ^committee of the Assembly ap- 
pointed to examine him, to hear him preach, and judge of the suffici* 
ency of the grounds on which he has been rejected. 

But it is a very different thing when you open up to men the means 
of exercising — apparently, too, with a laudable and good object — ^a 
secret and private influence among neighbours and acquaintances, by 
the reports spread of their own wishes and opinions — by hints, suffici- 
ently significant at first, and rendered much more pointed as they are 
repeated and commented upon, as to the style of preaching, and the 
sort of person they had hoped the good people of A. would have 
had — by regrets that the patron is not going to attend to the ex- 
cellent recommendations he has received, or to the wishes of the people 
—that, after all, the parish is to be made a job of; — when you open up, 
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in shorty to men acting without any responsibility, by private influ- 
ence and secret suggestions, such a field for the exercise of influence 
as the direction and bias of the opinions of a vacant parish, and of the 
impressions with which they are to take the trial service of the unlucky 
presentee, against whom so much may be directed, without, in fact, 
one thing really ' personal ' to him — to ' his ministerial gifts or quali- 
* tications,' being said or 'even known. 

Let it be remembered, that each case of a Veto which occurs in a 
district, leads in other parishes to the power being again exercised. 
The people of B. are the more easily induced to do that which the people 
of A. have already done. 

£ach case of influence exerted by the members of a Presbytery, en- 
courages, facilitates, and leads to the same results in other parishes, and 
prepares the people to be guided and biassed in that way, and from that 
quarter. 

In most of the observations I have hitherto made, I have assumed, 
that the motives leading to rejection, however biassed or influenced, may 
be conscientious, and that there is no disposition to exercise the power, 
with a view to secure the selection and appointment to themselves — or 
from a preference for another person — or, generally, from aversion to 
the nomination of a patron — or from the result of improper canvassing 
and intrigues in the parish, either by candidates or by parishioners 
themselves. And I have hitherto considered the V^eto, according to 
the theory on which it was proposed, as intended only to give an oppor- 
tunity to dissent against a choice freely made by the patron, on his own 
responsibility, and without either dictation or choice by the people. 

But let us consider dispassionately what demands are made on one'^s 
confidence in human nature, when it is imagined that the system, 
which gives absolute and irresponsible power on a matter of such interest 
and excitement to the people, is to work according to the theory of 
its projectors, and that the causes I have adverted to are not largely and 
frequently to operate, or that the measure is not practically to secure 
election by the people. 

It may be true, that, in many of the cases which have occurred, the 
people have not as yet fully understood the irresponsible nature of the 
power entrusted to them, and have not been able to throw off the feel- 
ing arising from previous understanding that dissent implies the state- 
ment of some objection. But the nature and extent of the absolute 
right to reject, and of the power to dictate the selection of the clergy- 
man, which it implies, will soon be more thoroughly understood ; and 
each case, in each district of the country, in which the Veto is exercised, 
will speedily and eifectually dissipate the remains of such a wholesome 
and proper feeling. £very month has tended to do so. And in many 
instances, sermons by members of Presbytery on the nature and extent 
and importance of the Christian liberty of the people, and the import- 
ance to themselves of acting upon and using it, have made them fully 
understand that their power is absolute and irresponsible. 

Again, all candidates anxious to secure an interest in the parish, of 
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course take pains to point out that if the people choose to exercise the 
power they have — if they choose, before any one is presented, to shew 
that theii/ know their power and mean to exercise it — if they make that 
resolution sufficiently apparent, the patron must practically yield the 
selection to them, or must engage in a long and disagreeable contest, 
during which the Church will be vacant, and the people will take a 
keener interest in the matter. 

If your Lordship will peruse the evidence of Lord Moncreiff in 
March 1834, before the Patronage Committee, you will find that it 
consists of two parts,— one a most conclusive and powerful statement of 
the evils attending popular election, illustrated by many impressive 
instances of the operation of such a system, taken from his own ex- 
perience or that of others, from whom he had full opportunities of 
obtaining valuable information on the subject ; — and, secondly^ of 
remarks in reference to Dr. Chalmerses motion in 1833, and of the 
reasons why he believed that a Veto would avoid all the disadvantages 
of any of the modes of popular selection^ on which his opinion had 
been asked, and given so emphatically. In the passage already quot- 
ed, he condemns in the most decided terms the nature of a choice 
to be made by the people out of a list or leet of candidates whom the 
patron or some other body might select and propose to the people, 
and he states how differently he supposed the Veto or Dissent, as he 
termed it, would work. ' I have not the smallest idea that the dissent 
^ of which I speak, would have the least resemblance to a popular elec- 

* tion.** Among other reasons he explained, that in the system of elec- 
tion^ the people must have the choice or selection^ which would lead to 

* every degree of contest and cabal, for the purpose of securing the object 

* of one particular person being named. But * here'' (i, e. in the Veto 
plan) * they have no such choice — they never can have it. The person 
^ is presented to them by the lawful patron, and his presentation is so 
^ far sustained. It is for them to say whether they dissent from it or 
' not.' He then explained that he believed there would be very few 
examples of the dissent being given, except * on very strong and well 
< rooted grounds.' The notion that the people, finding their power to be 
supreme, would thereby secure the choice or selection either of one par- 
ticular individual, or enforce a right to choose out of a list to be submit- 
ted to them, or of canvassing going on through the parish in order to ob- 
tain the support, which the candidates knew would dictate to the patron 
the nomination of the person who had that support, as the only chance 
of his presentee not being vetoed ; in short, the notion of the right of 
rejection being used as a means of exerting their power to dictate and 
command the selection, seems never to have crossed the mind of my 
most excellent and esteemed friend, who judged of mankind at large 
by his own deep and strong religious feelings, and his own sacred sense 
of duty.* 



"Whether, in March 1834, Lord Moncreiff contemplated retaining the 
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Dr. M*Giirs knowledge of the character of the people, among whom 
he had so long laboured as a minister, was different : and he predicted, 
before the Veto passed, that they would soon use the Veto in order to 
ensure direct nomination and choice. 

Your Lordship would remark, that in the Pastoral Admonition issued 
by the General Assembly in 1835, they specially adverted to the reli- 
ance they placed on the plan of the Veto law being properly under '^ 
stood and acted upon by patrons as well as by the people, and their 
conviction that it would not work well if not understood and attended 
to in the way contemplated • by its f tamers^ — for the admonition (sin- 
gularly enough for an exhortation from the Assembly of the Church) 
seems more in the strain of an expostulation from those who framed 
the act, than of reproof from the Church, and, is somewhat in the tone 
of complaint and regret that the objects and views of ' its framers'' had 
been misunderstood, and that the Veto law had been, or would be, turn- 
ed to objects and used in a way never contemplated by them. 

Perhaps, in reading the reference in the Admonition of 1835 to pa- 
trons^ your Lordship may have supposed that the Assembly intended 
to intimate that they thought the patrons had not sufficiently attended 
to the wishes of the people : The fact was the very reverse. Many 
complained that even then, in the course of the first year, the patrons 
had practically given, in many instances, the people their choice, and so 
that the evils of popular election, or of selection from leets or lists, had 
been introduced, — as if the patrons could be complained of for yielding 
to the power, with which the Assembly had so unwittingly armed the 
people, and which the latter so soon came to understand and enforce. 

Accordingly, in the year 1836, when a motion was made to < declare 
* that patronage was a grievance,^ and to appoint a Committee in order 
to get rid of it, most of the speakers, both of the advocates of the Veto 
law, and of the opponents of patronage, (for the discussion was chiefly 
between them), complained more or less — the one class that it had not 
produced peace and quiet in parishes — the other, that the patrons had 
yielded too much to the people, which might explain the evils which had 
occurred. The motion was seconded by my friend Mr. Colquhoun of 



important checks upon the exercise of the Veto, which Dr. Chalmers's 
motion in 1833 contained, I cannot exactly, from his evidence, make out. 
From his contemplating a motion * to the same effect^ or nearly to the 
* same effect^ I presume that he did — for the distinction between the 
proposal he afterwards made in May 1834, and the motion in 1833, is, 
as 1 have shewn, essential in point of principle : And the other wit- 
nesses examined, who had approved of the motion in 1833, had all 
stated that they considered the check or restraint of a right to appeal 
to the Presbytery, and of that body investigating whether there 
was * truly any objection personal to the presentee, founded on his min- 
^ isterial gifts and qualifications,^ or whether the opposition originated 
^ in corrupt and malicious combinations,'' as most necessary and im- 
portant. 
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Killcrmont, who attacked patronage altogether, and maintained that 

* the constitution of the Church' was, ' that a snniall and select body,"* (I 
presume the Session,) * should have the selection of the man whom they 

* should offer to the congregation,** (taking the view of the act of Assem- 
bly 1649 or of 1690, when patronagewas abolished),tobe ^ the constitution 

* of theChurch,"'He said, — *TheVeto act, it was said, would bring peace: 

* He must say that it had not produced peace, and they had seen rb- 

* PEAT ED PROOFS TO THE CONTRARY.** In a prcvious part of his speech, he 
also alluded to the notion * that the Church had now tied their cords 

* around the patron, and bound him so, that he could do no mischief;' 
and explained that, in so far as the Veto had done any good, (in his 
opinion), it was because the patrons had in many cases < denuded them- 

* selves of the power which the law gave them,' — bearing testimony to 
the unquestionable fact, that it had led in various cases, in the course of 
two years, to that very state of things against which the excellent mover 
of the Veto had been persuaded that he suflSciently protected the in- 
terests of the Church and of religion by this very change. Mr. Colqu- 
houn's arguments were met by one of the most zealous defenders of the 
Veto, the Reverend Dr. Simpson, who exposed the evils of all the sys- 
tems of popular election, — and then, after a general assertion that the 
Veto had worked well, — went on to say, * It is not wonderful if the 

* Veto act has not worked well. I enter my complaint in reference to 

* this against various parties. I would complain first of the patrons 

* themselves. They have not understood what the Assembly considered 

* to be their proper position under this Bill.' Then he said, if any 
one had not been careful in the selection, that individual could not be 
defended. ^ My complaint is, that the patrons, instead of doing what 

* the Assembly intended them to do, have done nothing: They have 

* HANDED OVER THE ELECTION DIRECTLY Ott INDIRECTLY TO THE PEO- 

* FLE.' 

In the very powerftil speech which Jjord Moncreiff made against the 
motion, — (full of matter of the highest interest at the present moment, 
and deprecating any application by the Church to Parliament for any 
change of any kind in the constitution of the Church), — I do not find 
that the complaint of Dr. Simpson on this point is denied. 

Mr. Dunlop, one of the principal members of the present Committee, 
answered Lord Moncreiff at length, and specially complained of the work- 
ing of the Veto act, as he had done, indeed, in the preceding year. His 
speech is instructive as to the views with which, after fuller experience 
of its practical effects in bringing about popular election, the right of 
rejection is now pressed upon Parliament. He said, * It had been al- 

* leged that he and those who acted with him had accepted of the Veto 

* as a sufficient antidote to patronage. If such had been the case, he 

* admitted there would have been some ground to charge them with in- 

* consistency, but the truth was, they weuer intimated their satisfaction 

* with the Veto. He did think that it would render the yoke of pa- 

* tronage lighter, but when he saw the working of that act^ he resolved 

* to fight under the banners for which his fathers fought. He admitted 
^ also that considerable practical good had resulted to the Church from 
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* the act. It had at least been effectual in excluding in one case, and 

* in leading patrons to be careful in making selections in accordance 

* with the wishes of the people ; but the chief benefit had been in patrons 

* allowing the people to make' their own choice,^ 

He then referred to cases in support of his views respecting popu- 
lar election. ' He held that patronage was grievous, because it was 
' contrary to the spirit of the Scriptures, and upon that broad ground 
^ did he seek its abolition.'* 

Mr. Dunlop stated, that since the preceding Assembly, there had been 
in all sixty appointments, — fifteen were to the new Churches, where there 
is no right of patronage. Of the remaining forty-five, he stated, with 
satisfaction, as a proof of the only good that the Veto could do, that in 
twenty-four cases ' the patrons had either devolved the choice over on the 

* people, or taken at once their man.** Of the other nineteen, where the 
patron selected, * there were six cases, or nearly a third of the whole, in 

* which the Veto had either been put in force, and litigation had fol- 
^ lowed, or in which heat, division, and animosity had prevailed.'' His 
object was to show, that the Veto act worked ill, on its proper principle 
and plan : That it produced divisions in parishes, — that it was often ex^ 
ercised in proportion to the attempts to present by the patron^ — * that if 

* it worked well, it had been by producing an abandonment of 
' PATBONA6E f — (Is this the view of it in which Dr. Chalmers thinks 
that it has worked well P) ^ and his object was to secure this result 
' in ALL CASES, AND TO ALL PARISHES.^ Morc important evidence on 
the matter of fact cannot be desired. 

These opinions, I have not a doubt that my learned friend means to 
promote, so far as he can, by the measures which the Committee at 
present recommend. What has occurred subsequently, no doubt tends 
to recommend the enforcement of the Veto in the meantime, even more 
to him, and those with whom he concurs, — for, as I shall afterwards 
notice, the further working bf the Veto law has tended td deprive, 
more generally, patrons of any selection in the nomination of ministers, 
and to compel them, to surrender to the people a choice, which ulti- 
mately they saw the latter could effectually secure for themselves, by ^ 
Veto on the nomination of any one but the person they chose to have. 

Indeed, the fact has since become too notorious to be disputed 
any longer, and if the Veto has found more favour in the eyes of 
the opponents of Patronage, it is chiefly because it has tended so 
much more than they anticipated to secure their object, — that of po- 
pular election, in one shape or other, by the people. 

But it is always to be remembered, that if such are the results of 
the Veto, these are consequences quite adverse to the principles on 
which it was proposed, and to the objects which it was intended by its 
authors to promote. Nay, it was proposed in the belief and the hope 
that it would secure the Church against these results, as very great 
evils^ which the authors of the Veto anxiously desired to exclude. 

It is now advocated by the leading opponents of patronage, who, with- 
in so short a period, declared their disapprobation of the measure. 
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TAeir^x^usoifj fot this change of feeling in regard to the moaav^^.k oIh 
vious. 

.3ut the facta which recommend it more to them, prove, bejond a 
dqubtft that i$, ha^ failed to produce the results which Us authors pro*- 
pos^ to thetnselvefi, — that the Pastoral Admonition and Reproof of 
1835 has hs^ no effect, (and who ever imagined that it would ?) and 
that we are now to consider the proposal of giving legislative au- 
thority to the measure, after k has been proved, in practice, to be a 
very different engine from what was represented by its sanguine pro- 
jectors. 

If, however, the abolition of patronage is the real object, — if the re- 
commendation of the measure is, in truth, that it has promoted that 
object which the great majority and active members of the Committee 
have in view, let us understand this at once : — Let the object be fairly 
avowed, which is to be attained by the proposals and claims of the 
Church. It is at least desirable to know that the object is to secure 
that ^ fatal boon '* which many ^ so ignorantly ^ demand. 

The statements to which I refer, by one of the ablest defenders of 
the Veto, and also by one of the leading members of the present Com- 
mittee, relieves me of the necessity of quoting instances before the de^ 
bate I allude to as to the effects of the measure. 

The people, in many instances, very soon took the matter into their 
own hands, — and in a great many instances the patrons, seeing the 
effect of the measure, have given up the duty and responsibility of selec*- 
tion to the people, or have given the people the selection from a list, — 
waiting the result of the legal trial of the question as to future cases. 

The patronage of the Crown has been in many cases so defeated,-*- 
the people receiving their choice or selection out of a list, (the very 
mode condemned by Lord Moncreiff, in the passage already quoted), 
in other words, they have got practically their choice. 

..Your Lordship heard, in the course of the last month (August), an 
aipiable Scotch nobleman (the sincerity of whose interests in the relig^ 
ous concerns of bis country no one will dispute), complain in the House 
of Lords, on occasion of a question put by Lord Brougham, that under 
the system of administering the Crown patronage (which the Veto has 
introduced), a sort of ^ preaching match' was got up in parishes, most 
injurious to the interests of the Church. 

The result has been, both as to the Crown patronage and that of 
individuals, that as the people shewed in many instances that they 
would have their choice, a list of candidates is often given to the peo- 
ple, or they are sometimes desired to frame a list, or are allowed at 
once their choice. 

I take as an example one of the many cases which occurred within 



♦ Lord Jeffrey — opinion in the Auchterarder Case. 
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the year which followed the debate of 1836, — that of the parish of 
Cupar.* 

Captain Wemyes, the member for the county of Fife, writes to 
the Session Clerk, (21st January 1837) — I presume by authority, 
-^* That Lord John Russell having resolved that the heritors and 
^ male heads of families in communion with the Church of Cupar,' 
' shall have a free voice in the choice of their pastor,' &c. * and his 
' Lordship having deputed the details of that resolve to me on behalf 

* of the Crown,"* — the member goes on to desire steps to be taken to 
obtain, ^iih'm fourteen days from this date, the opinion of the parish. 
Then Captain Wemyss states, that as certain heritors wish ^ this to be 
' settled by ballot, in order to secure to the communicants ^free and 

* uncoerced Vote,' — * I have no objection to that course, — provided only 
< the communicants ballot,' &c. 

The proposal for the ballot"!* was negatived by the communicants^ — 291 
voted for one gentleman, being the second minister of the parish, 196 
against that individual, — of the latter 44 were disallowed on a scrutiny 
or investigation carried on by Captain Wemyss. 

Captain Wemyss made some report on the subject, which led to the 
following letter: — * Whitehall, February 14, 1837. My dear Sir, — 
^ Lord John Russell having duly considered the report and documents 
' on the subject of the vacancy in the parish of Cupar, conveyed in your 
' letter of 8th instant, has desired me to say, that in consequence of the 
' very improper canvassing which appears to have taken place in that 
^ parish, he cannot issue a presentation in favour of Mr. Birrell. Lord 
' John Russell desires that a list may be given of neutral men, the 
' names of whom are herewith subjoined. I have only to add, that 
' so soon as these gentlemen have had a fair hearing, you will be so 
' good as to report to him the result. Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) * Charles Gore.' 

The Presbytery unanimously thought that the charge of improper 
canvai^ng should be investigated. The kirk-session and two hundred 
and forty-six heads of families made a similar application. That was 



* In many other cases, similar proceedings have occurred, where a 
choice has been given to the people, or a power of selection out of a 
list, — and the details as to the manner in which it was managed, — of 
the tracasseries and dissensions in the parishes, — the public meet* 
ings, — the placards and pamphlets issued on the occasion, — and the 
animosities and bitterness which followed, whether the Veto ended in 
rejection or not, would, if collected from the country newspapers, ex- 
hibit a lamentable picture of the effect of this measure in marring the 
peace of the Church of Scotland, and in carrying even into thft quietest 
parishes, one of the most fruitful causes of division and heat. 1 take 
the case of Cupar, however, as it happens to combine a variety of illus- 
trations of the system. 

"(- In several other cases, the individual has been chosen by ballot. 
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revised, — very properly ; — for the error lay in the first step, and in the 
belief either that canvassing would not, in such circumstances, take place, 
or that imputations of it hy the dissatisfied minority would not be made, 
60 as to create dissension and discord in regard to the election. The 
Presbytery, thinking the election which had been made a fair one, and 
naturally hurt at the disappointment of their co- presbyter, whose hap- 
piness in the parish could not but be injured by the whole afiair, re- 
fiised the use of the pulpit for the intended competition, and a presen- 
tation was ultimately issued to one of the list, — who, much to his cre- 
dit, as soon as he heard he was on Lord John Russelfs list, wrote, to 
say that he would ^ not preach as a competitor for the vacancy/* 



* In alluding to this case, I take it simply as an illustration, which 
very early occurred, of the working of the Veto. The advisers of the 
Crown, fully aware by this time of the effect of the Veto, tried fir^-.t a 
popular election. As might be expected in such a case, and as will 
happen whenever the population of an important parish is to be con- 
sulted on the subject, in such a way, politics and secular interests im- 
mediately operate. A return was made of this popular election : The 
politics of the individual happened to be widely different from those of the 
Member. The Member made some report upon it, — the Crown thought 
that there had been improper canvassing in the parish, and on that ac- 
count refused to present the individual whom the majority had named. 
The parties denied that there was any canvassing : but as an illustration 
of the working of the system, the fact is immaterial, for the ehai^ 
was strenuously made by the discontented minority, and the election, 
admittedly made by a large majority, was most keenly attacked — on 
the ground, that a popular election had been marked by improper 
canvassing i The Crown then tried the other course. A list was 
then given of individuals, of whom a Mair hearing^ was to be al- 
lowed. As the Presbytery refused to allow them to preach in this 
particular case, from some notion that the character of the parish should 
first be vindicated against the charge of improper canvassing, the com- 
petition in this instance did not take place. But 161 of the communi- 
cants actually dissented when the roll was called, — ^and thus, though not 
a majority sufficient to ensure rejection, the greatest heat and bitterness 
was exhibited in the parish, and the utmost division and discord took 
place ; an evil to which I shall afterwards advert, as frequently attending 
the Veto, even when the presentee may not be rejected. On the day when 
the Veto was to be allowed placards were posted through the town, cal- 
ling on the communicants to support the presentee, and imputing the 
utmost arts to the other party to get up unfair opposition, l^he mino- 
rity brought the case up to the Assembly, in order to get the presentee 
rejected, — and, as far as I can judge from their own statement, they 
had dissented and tried to Veto him,— *first, because they wished the 
person of their own choice ; and, secondly, because they said that the 
presentee, being a violent enemy of patronage, ought not to have step- 
ped in to interfere with the result of the election which had taken 
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Though the competition here did not take place, that was accidental. 
In other cases, all the gentlemen on the list preach swxessiveb/ to 
the congregation as rival candidates for the Church. In most in- 
stances, several have been recommended by parties in the parish, 
and have made interest for support. Of couFse, it is comparative- 
ly much more easy to obtain recommendations which will lead to a 
person being placed on such a list, either by the Crown or by a pri- 
vate patron, than would ensure the selection of that individual, if the 
responsibility of ultimate choice were left to the patron. This ^ preach- 
* ing match "* is a source of great interest in the neighbourhood,— the 
subject engrosses the whole surrounding population, — every exertion is 
made, by different parties, to uphold the individual they like best ; and 
then there is a vote upon the subject, — frequently, indeed I may say 
always, a vote by the congregation, — for the notion of confining this 
matter practically to the communicants is absurd. 

Is this a decorous, a seemly, a decent procedure for the nomination 
and appointment of the clergymen of the Established Church ? Is it 
likely to secure the selection of men of learning and talent, — of inde- 
pendent character, — who disdain the arts necessary to acquire favour on 
such first imptessions, or a previous popular interest in the parish, 
—who enter the ministry with higher views and a different estimate 
of pastoral duty and of the pastoral office, — and by whom such a 
competition, with all the accompaniments, would be felt to be most re- 
volting and degrading. 

Is there any one so ignorant of human nature as to suppose, that in a 
short space of time, the observations of Dr. Forbes and Dr. Simpson, al- 
ready quoted, will not be fully verified, and that the attention of licenti- 
ates will be directed to the mode of preaching likely to be popular, as the 
only and sufficient object of study ? . Every year will tend necessarily to 
induce, indeed to compel, licentiates to think more and more of the means 
of recommending themselves to popular favour ; and the more frequent 
the disposal of parishes on this plan, the more instances will be ex- 
hibited of the success which will attend previous canvassing and in- 
fluencing the parish in favour of particular candidates, and of the 
efficacy and importance of the various modes in which interest and 
exertions may secure preference over others. This plan of ascc*rtaining 
the individual whom the parish prefers, gives the prize to the result of 
numbers, without regard to any other circumstance whatever, and of 
course, in every such case, the risk is run of all the effects of popular 
election, which many of the advocates of the Veto so strenuously de- 
precate. 



place, — and they quoted some published speech by this minister against 
patronage. They seem to have had no other grounds for their dissent. 
Yet being dissatisfied with not getting their choice, they took the strong 
step to dissent in such numbers, and to bring it up to the Assembly, 
although against the individual presented they had not in truth an ob- 
jection to state. 
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Th^ very fact that a great many of the Crown patronages were, 
iti a short time, disposed of in one or other of the modes resorted to in 
Cupar, sufficiently proves how well founded was the complaint of Dr. 
Simpson, that the patrons had misunderstood the intention of the 
Assembly, and how soon the people, in many districts, had found out, 
as Dr. M*Gill predicted, the power which the Veto necessarily placed 
in their hands. 

I must again urge it as a most important point for consideration, 
tliat though this has been practically the result of the operation of the 
Veto, since patrons have been compelled, or induced m the hope of 

Seace or popularity, to give the people their choice out of a list of can- 
idates who are to preach before them, it is not the plan or principle 
of the Veto in theory. The Veto was not recommended and introduced 
oecause it would lead to such results, and to such a mode of securing 
election by the people. All that the theory of that measure contem- 
plates is, that the patron is to select with care, anxiety, and a wish 
to get an acceptable person ; and then, that the Presbytery are to say 
to the people, * Do you find cause on your conscience, as Christians, 

* to object to that individual as your pastor : You shall hear him preach. 

* On that account or any other, we do not ask on what, can you say you 

* will not be edified by him.* This theory assumed that the judgment 
was to be formed on one person, and dissent expressed only < on strong 

* and deep-rooted grounds.' But the proposer of the Veto never thought 
the people were qualified to selects — and earnestly and anxiously pro- 
tested against that mode of election or choice, which is exhibited in 
giving the people an opportunity of selecting or choosing out of a list 
of individuals, whether framed by the patron or any other body. Not 
one of the arguments used by Dr. Chalmers, either to prove that 
the people ought to have a right to reject^ ^Ppfy ^^y ^^ support 
the giving them a power to choose and select the person who ought to 
be their clergyman. 

- There may be parishes in which a considerable number of persons 
may be qualified to form such a judgment. But if the operation 
of thfe Veto shall generally produce the result I have adverted to, it does 
appear too extravagant to say, that, throughout Scotland at large, the 
people are qualified to form such a judgment. 

The necessity of giving the people their choice, either by a free selec- 
tion, or out of a list of candidates, (which, after all, may not ensure 
against a Veto), will of course be greatest in the very parishes where 
the people are most unfit to be trusted with the power — where they 
have shewn the disposition to use the Veto, so as practically to gain 
this object, if not at once conceded to them, and in large populous 
parishes where the Crown or other patron looks more to the popularity, 
which, for the time, may be gained by throwing this boon to the people, 
and where the elements of strife are greatest. 

In all such cases, the very spirit which renders the concession neces- 
sary, only exhibits the more how unsafe, as the mode of obtaining 
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ministers of the Churchy wil] be this practice of leaving the peopl^ to 
choose among rival competitors. I need not allude to so plain a, 
matter as that» either when the presentee is appointed to preach, or 
when there is to be a ^preaching match'* between rival candidates^ 
the people may be misled by sermons being preached, either wholly 
or partially, not the composition of the preacher. The nobleivan 
I have referred to mentioned one case where a Crown presentee had 
obtained great credit on this trial; but as he had chosen unluckily to 
take his sermon from a very popular, though recent jirolume, which bad 
found its way already to Scotland, (a volume of Mr. MelvilFs sermons) 
the plagiarism was detected, I believe, by a neighbouring clergyman 
who was present, and on the deception bemg stated in bar of his settle* 
ment at a subsequent stage, he ultimately withdrew. I need not advert 
to such an occurrence, which, as Lord Moncreiff says, may be easily and 
more dexterously managed. But laying it out of view, can it be said ~ 
that selection by congregations at large, in all parts of the country — 
in all parishes, without reference to the state of the population— can be 
taken as a safe mode of nomination ? 

Most certainly there is not one of the arguments for the Veto scheme 
which supports such a notion, — and the only question is, whether the 
theory previously formed of the manner in which the Veto would work 
can be relied on, or whether the actual effect of the measure will not, 
and has not, led to the people obtaining practically their choice, either^ 
by a free selection, or out of a list of candidates appointed to preach 
before them : — that is to say, whether it has not produced results against 
which its framers anxiously wished to guard the Church, and which 
the measure was not intended to produce. 

Cases soon occurred which marked the resolution of the people to 
use the Veto in the way in which those who opposed the change had 
predicted must infallibly be the result, and which amply illustrated thf 
manner in which irresponsible power on any subject of interest, when, 
entrusted to the people, will be employed. In the course of mentioning 
these cases, illustrations will occur of the interference of members of 
Presbytery during vacancies, in a way which will operate most unfa-, 
vourably both on the respect for the clerical character, on the nomiiia- 
tion of ministers, and the usefulness of the Church. 

The parish of Logic Easter became vacant in the beginning of 1 837* 
The patron, Mr. Hay M^Kenzie of Cromarty, most anxious to find an 
acceptable person, and knowing well the power with which the people 
were armed, applied to the Presbytery to allow the * intended presen- . 
' tee** to preach, that he might ascertain whether he was acceptable be- 
fore presenting him. In the meantime it appeared that the people, 
knowing that they could carry their point, < applied to a minister tq 
* accept of the charge,^ which he * did, without any reference to the 
' patron at all, and actually before the parish was declared vacant.^ 
Those who applied to this individual to accept the parish declared that 
they would have no other* The individual applied to was a neighbour- 
ing clergyman. He agreed to take the parish if the people gave him 
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the call. Thus the pariah was disposed of bj/ the people without an^ 
application to the patron whatever. The patron then wrote to the Pres- 
bytery, stating all these facts, and proposing that the people should 
have their choice of five clergymen, whom he named, tried and known 
already in other charges, and of the highest character. 

A meeting was held of heritors and communicants, when the patron''s 
proposal of giving the parish a list of five clergymen of approved talents 
and character, out of which to choose, was taken into consideration. 
But the session and majority of those summoned to the meeting de- 
clared that they had no intention of accepting any of the five gentle- 
men — ' their minds being already and determinately made up, to make 
^ choice of no other"* than the individual whom they named, and to whom 
they had ofiered the parish. 

Lord Brougham, well aware that such is the necessary result of the 
measure, put, in the course of his opinion, the question as to the Veto 
thus,— ^ Well, say the congregation, whoever you choose shall be the 
*' man, upon this only trifling condition, that you must choose no other 
< person except the man whom we choose. Who is the chooser there? 
' I think the second person is the chooser rather than the first."* 

The patron very properly then presented a gentleman of unquestion- 
ahle character and qualifications. It turned out, that in this parish, 
so burning with zeal for the nomination of their minister, and which 
had been previously filled by a most exemplary person, that there was 
a roll only of seventeen communicants, of whom , according to the pre- 
vious intimation of their resolution, thirteen vetoed the presentee. 

All the^e persons, who had thus fixed, in the first instance, upon an- 
other man, who had declared they would have no other, and some of 
whom even repeated this openly to the Presbytery^ when they gave their 
veto, hiill took the declaration that they were actuated solely by a con-^ 
scientious regard to their spiritual interests. 

As an illustration of what will go on in such cases, it appeared when 
the dissents were taken, that one name had been inserted as part of 
the completed Roll signed by the deceased incumbent, but above the 
deceased's signature, and that this person'*s name had actually been in> 
serted by another clergyman, a member of Presbytery, after the death 
of the deceased, by whom the Roll had been made up s^pd signed. It 
was said that the person had been in fact a communicant, though his 
name had never been inserted. But this was of little moment, for the 
rule is precise as to the completed roll of communicants, which had been 
regularly signed by the deceased clergyman, and the party came for- 
ward to give his dissent without notice from himself or the member of 
Presbytery, of this irregular proceeding. The handwriting having 
been remarked, the fact was discovered, and his veto could not be 
taken. But this is a curious illustration of the extent to which the in- 
terest and the interference of members of Presbytery, the adjoining 
clergymen, may be carried in the preparation for a veto, and of the 
manner to which they may interfere. 

In this case it thus appeared, beyond all doubt, that the presentee 
was vetoed because the people had Jixed upon and were determined to 
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hate another indimdvaU awrf no one else; and that this was openly 
stated, according to the admission of the Presbytery. 

The Presbytery, startled by so striking an abuse of the Veto, took the 
very strong step, quite incompetent under the Veto law, of allowing to 
the presentee a proof of this caballing and combination for an undue pur- 
pose, though without deciding what sh(mld he the effect of such facts. 
That this was quite incompetent under the Veto law was very plain. 
But no proper appeal was taken against the deliverance of the Presby- 
tery ; and the General Assembly, ^ without pronouncing any opinion as 
^ to this sentence,' found that it had become in this case final, and that it 
could not now be recalled, and that the investigation therefore must 
proceed.* 

That some notion may be formed of the scenes which take place in 
country districts, in consequence of this most anomalous and indecorous 
and undignified proceeding for a church to adopt, of taking the veto or 
dissents of the people, I may quote the statement of the Presbytery it- 
self as to what occurred in the parish church when the Veto was taken. 
When some of the people openly declared, in giving their veto, that 
they would only have the man they had fixed upon, the agent of the 
patron and presentee insisted that the Presbytery should record these 
declarations. 

The Presbytery, avowing themselves most friendly to the Veto, but 
startled by so very glaring an abuse of it, had proposed to do this, when, 
as they state, a scene of the greatest violence and indecency took place 
in the Church. One of their own number, as they stated in their 
printed papers to the Assembly, harangued In the Church, and in the 
presence of the people, in the most violent terms, against this proposal—- 
denied that any avowal of motives could affect the validity of the dis- 
sent, ^ and even illustrated these doctrines in terms the most outrage- 
< ous, and which suggested to an excited multitude the possibility, if 



* The investigation ended in the result which might have been anti- 
cipated. The facts were fully proved — the letters passing between the 
elders and the neighbouring minister, by which the latter accepted the 
offer of the parish from the former, the resolution at the meeting re- 
ferred to, and the declarations by the dissenters, were proved. But the 
Presbytery found, and rightly, under the Veto law, that the parties had 
committed no illegal act^ and that the Veto must take effect. Consis- 
tently with the VetQ law, no other decision could have been pro- 
nounced by the Church Court. A bad motive is no ground for dis- 
allowing the dissent of any man, — and for the most conclusive of all 
reasons, because it is incompetent under the Veto law to inquire into 
the motives which prompt to the exercise of a right, for the use of 
which the party is not accountable to any one. The patron of Lpgie 
£astei has been obliged to give up all the gentlemen whom he orir- 
ginally proposed, and the people have at last concurred in the choice 
qf another, after the parish has been vacant nearly two years and a half. 
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< not the propriety of escaping injury, by treating with insult or vio- 
^ lence such as entertained diffisrent sentiments Irom him. For in* 

* stance, « Prove them all rogues,^ said he. * What then ? I defy you 
<^ to refuse taking their declaration.^ * Supposing you refuse taking 
•• their declaration, what then ? I defy you to cram Mr. Macbride 
*' down the people of Logie'^s throat, without the sword and bayonet.'* 

That may do for Ireland, but it will scarcely yet do for the Presby- 
tery of Tain.** * Bad as we are, youll not get military in Scotland 
*^ to act for you. You must look elsewhere for them."* On a member 

* getting up to check such improper and exciting language, he was re- 

< ceived by a general hiss from the Church gallery, when the said ap- 
^ pellant exclaimed ^ silence ! I am ashamed of you ; if there is any 
" more improper behaviour in the house of God, TU do nothing more 
** for you. Watt till you go out^ and do then as you please ;** and lest 
^ this significant language should be misunderstood by an illiterate and 

* poor people, he repeated in Gaelic^ * Do as you like when you get to 
" the outside of the door.'' ** 

The Presbytery solemnly stated on record, that they had experienced 
threats of personal violence. 

Such are the scenes which will mark the operation of this objection- 
able measure. In this sort of appeal to popular votes, which the veto 
is, the members of Presbytery will often, as an inevitable result of 
the interest which (it may be, from good motives at first) they may 
take in the matter, become as excited as the other parties concerned. 
The whole afiair will assume a complexion most injurious to the inter- 
ests of religion, and degrading to the character and functions and office 
of the ministry. 

I shall not go over the details of the cases on the lists of a later 
date than April 1837- After that period the efiect of the measure in 
compelling patrons to leave the choice to the congregation, or to ap- 
point at once the person the latter had previously fixed upon, has 
been so notorious that no one can dispute the fact. It is more im- 
portant to shew how soon the measure began to operate in the way 
which was not intended or contemplated by its framers. It is obvious 
to every one that the efiect of the measure must yearly increase ; 
for every one instance leads to additional cases of the people requiring 
the selection to be left to them, which they have- the power to enforce. 

Up to the period I mention, (spring of 1837)9 the number of cases 
in which the patron had not ventured to select^ but had given the people 
their choice, or appointed the individual they chose previously to fix up- 
on, amounted to fifty-one cases out of a total of ninety-four vacancies. 
In fifteen other cases there were active measures taken in the parishes to 
secure the election and nomination of the minister, although the num- 
bers were not such as to efiect the object. The same steps may have 
been taken in other instances of the lists I refer to ; but in fifteen they 
were so marked and decided as to become publicly known in the neigli- 
bourhood. 

In many of the cases in which the choice of the minister had been 
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hk lo the people, the majority in iiivour of- the caB^tdntc cMieh %ras 
very aknall i and il is well known ih^t in some of these cases the 
parish have not been satisfied with the result of their choice, anil both 
among the minority and majority dissatisfaction is well known td exists 
whieh probably would never have occurred if the choice had not be6n 
the result of competition, and if the people had not been taught lo cori- 
sider themselves entitled and qualified to sit in judgment on the quali- 
fications of their pastors. 

The proportion of cases, in which opposition was excited to the no- 
mination of the patron, when he did not chink proper to * abandon^ his 
right of selection, was in 1837 greater than in 1836, according to Mr. 
Uunlop^s account of the year from 1836. The proportion in which op- 
position was created rose in 1837 ^^ ^^^ hwlty (as nearly as may be,) 
viz. 8 out of 19,— *-while the proportion of cases in which the patronage 
was 'abandoned' to the people nad more than doubled. 

During the last two years the proportion of cases has greatly increas- 
ed, in whieh the patrons, both the Crown and private patrons, have 
been compelled' to abandon the patronage to the people ; and th^ evils 
of popular election, or of a choice out of a list given to the people, have 
been exhibited in more marked characters. 

Each year the resolution on the part of the people to claim and as-' 
sume the power which the Veto law practically gives them, has been* 
displayed more openly^ and in a more decided manner. In one case,- 
because the Crown did not present the person applied for, the elders of 
the parish, ' deputed,' they said, ' by all the male heads of families,' 
actually announced in a letter to Her Majesty^s Secretary of Stftte'(L6rd 
John Russell) that they had determined to veto the presentee before tHey 
beard him preach. In dome eases in which the Secretary of State ba^ not 
given effect to the first hints which were given to him, the presented have 
been rejected in order to enforce due attention to the growing resolution! 
of the people to require a free and unrestricted choice* Thus in one' 
country parish, so early as December 1835, or Jann«try 1686^ theJni- 
nister of which was removed to a town eharge, be wrote lo Lord Johti( 
RusselU intimating that he would not have removed, if he had net re*- 
ceived a pledge, as he termed it, that the people he left should be al- 
lowed to choose his successor. Lord John Russell did noc admit eithei^ 
this construction of what had passed, or the right to dictate to tlie 
Crown. The presentee, as might have been expected, ii(ter tbis' oom-^ 
munication from the clergyman who was leaving them, wa» vetoed, and 
the choioe was th^i left to the parish. 

It is unBeeessary to multiply instances of the effeet of the measuns 
in producing popular Section, or in compeUing the patron aA least te^ 
sulwiit a list of candidates^ out oS whom the people, if they choose to 
take any* may select. The practice is n^idly becoming very geiiera].- 

As mi^t have been anticipated, the scenes aecoinpanyikig the l^n- * 
merous cases of popular competition which have taken place, are sueh* 
as attend every secular canvass and competition for office, in the dis- 
posal of which popular interest is felt. 

Q 
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I shall quote some passages from a statement compiled with great 
care irom the information of clergymen and gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the accuracy of which I believe can be most completely 
verified in every particular, by "reference to individual cases. Many 
such indeed are mentioned in detail, so as to support every portion of 
the general statement. 

*' Where there is competition for the favour of the parish, all 
measures are pursued with much greater intensity of feeling, and 
strenuousness of purpose. There is still more urgent need for 
haste, if contending claimants are expected to appear.*)* Meetings 
have been summoned, and individuals have been active in seek- 
ing pledges while the incumbent was lying on his sick-bed, or was 
merely declining under the infirmities of age. Where there is no 
such previous warning, no time may be lost in making up for it ; 
in a case of very recent occurrence, the sun had not set on the 
day on which an incumbent died in the prime of life, before agents 
were in full activity in the parish, advantage being thus taken of a 
near relative, who, of course, was precluded from coming so early to 
the field. And who does not recollect the case of Droii, in which the 
most ofiensive scenes were enacted on the day and on the occasion of 
the minister's funeral P Immediately, then, on the occurrence of a 
vacancy, a parish is scoured and canvassed by every man who thinks 
that he himself or a friend may have, in the chapter of accidents, a 
chance of success. The day of the funeral arrives, and the parish as- 
semble, but not, it may well be said, under the impression that they 



* Church Review, Nos. for April and May 1837. Having ascer- 
tained the name of the gentleman by whom this statement was com- 
piled, a friend of mine has gone over the letters and information from 
which it was compiled, and has ascertained that it is drawn from infor- 
mation furnished by gentlemen of the highest respectability, and pos- 
sessing undoubted means of information. 

•("It will be useful to refer here to the language employed in the 
Pastoral Admonition which the Assembly were obliged to issue within 
a year after the Veto came into operation, and which is annually re- 
peated. The Assembly, in that remarkable document, declare that the 
Veto was intended only to give the people a * negative against the intru- 
^ sion of any minister y** whom as Christians they thought unfit, but ' not 
^ to confer any rights of a difierent nature ; and any attempts to wrest 
< it to other purposes must defeat its object,"* This is a most material 
admission, when contrasted with its undoubted effects, and with the 
objects upon which those who originally did not think it went far enough, 
have now taken up the Veto. ^ All canvassing and caballing^ therefore, 
* for obtaining the appointment of a particular person to be minister, 
^ and all combination beforehand for that purpose, are inconsistent with 
^ the principle of the act.*^ Dr. Chalmers'^s expressions, also, in his note, 
are very emphatic as to the scenes which he plainly had in view in 
using them. 
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are paying a tribute to the memory of the deceased ; of him they are 
forgetlul, and, whether they will or not, their thoughts are full of the 
contending applications made ta supply his place ; passions have been 
already roused in favour of one or against another candidate ; leagues 
have been entered into to support one party, or to counterwork some 
other ; and in regard to an office which should be free from all such 
deaHngs, and especially at such a time, it is mournful for those pre- 
sent to witness, that around the remains of a minister of peace, the 
worst features are displayed that characterise the lowest political contest. 

' Such is the commencement of the vacancy ; and is it to be supposed 
that matters improve as the time advances ? Excitement spreads its 
contagious influence to those who once kept themselves beyond its 
sphere — those who were first in motion wax warmer in the strife — every 
motive is brought into play that is likely to have any influence — fe- 
male energy is aroused — landlords address their tenants, and tenants 
their servants — provincial lawyers are employed to canvass all — by 
night and day the work is prosecuted — the cottage door is assailed 
during the hours of rest — intemi)erance is purposely produced that ad- 
vantage may be taken of it— deceit is practised by one party, and dis- 
simulation by another — and, perplexed and harassed by conflicting 
influences, persons have signed petitions for more candidates than one. 
To crown the whole, the pulpit has been rendered subservient to the 
canvass, and the solemn services of the sanctuary profaned as an oc- 
casion of promoting the preacher'*! success. No one of these oflensive 
features has been put down without its having been exhibited, in cases 
of settlement since the Veto was passed.' 

Again — * Is the person chosen under these circumstances always sa- 
tisfactory to the parish ? It would be marvellous if it were so. Spe- 
cific instances we leave our readers to recognise among the cases since 
the Veto. In election, the more respectable of permanent inhabitants 
have found themselves outvoted. A committee of managers have out- 
witted or dissatisfied their constituents. Where there are several can- 
didates (as in Falkirk, Shotts, &c.) nearly equally balanced, the 
successful one has but a minority for his friends : even he who was 
thought at first to possess all perfection is soon discovered to abound 
in blemishes, and finds, perhaps, that his best support will not be 
given by those who were most zealous for his success. Here are no 
favourable circumstances for the entrance of a minister, and no cheer- 
ing prospect for his future usefulness. Yet so it must often be, while 
such a mode of entrance is suffered to endure. 

* And is the prospedt of peace in the parish likely to improve ? So 
far as experience of the Veto goes, the cases are in proportion more 
numerous in which matters have improved after open opposition, 
than after such popular elections. In these the dissatisfied sections 
have sometimes (and in towns only could they do it) built a new 
Church for their defeated candidate : the keen ^elings that have been 
aroused do not quietly subside, but more readily pass into those of an 
opposite kind, the parties merely changing sides, but preserving their 
asperities ; an appetite unboundedly gratified during the canvass is 
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restless, because it meets with no food for indulgence ; the unhappy 
circumstances created by the contest do not soon pass away ; in one 
case, in which a session was dissolved in the conflict, no session has 
yet been formed again ; and if we may judge from the experience of 
former times, where the short life of the Veto alone stops our calcula- 
tions, we may expect that these election feuds will be frequently hand- 
ed down from father to son with that zeal which is shewn about the 
less creditable, as often as about the more important matters of reli- 
gious controversy.^ 

Again — ^ Inflammatory placards, and declamatory harangues at pub- 
lic meetings, are among the more innocent measures resorted to ; and 
when angry feelings have been awakened, the continued application 
of these means s^ves to keep alive the flame. Besides these, bribery, 
intimidation, intoxication, and the like, are the natural means for sti- 
mulating the worst passions of members of society — only not the 
worst, because not wholly excommunicated : and these accordingly 
have been abundantly resorted to. Even on the day of moderation 
of the call, persons have been brought forward on that solemn occasion 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors ; and having ourselves 
witnessed the fact in one case^ we can easily credit what we have 
heard regarding others,* 

*' What can be the issue of proceedings such as these, of which we 
have given but a sample out of what has come to our knowledge, but 
conduct the most inconsistent in itself, and the most humiliating for 
the people .'' Dissentients have afterwards admitted that they were 
ignorant of the contents of the papers which had been given to them 
to tender on dissenting. They nave dissented against the very indi- 
viduals whom they formerly favoured. In this respect the case of 
Urr was even stronger than that of Kirkmichael already referred to, 
numy of those who had signed a petition for Mr. Bumside having 
dissented against him. In Lethendie, after a majority had petitioned 
for Mr. Clark, a majority dissented against him, forty out of the fifty- 
thre^ being his own petitioners : in Mortlack fifty of Mr. Cruick- 
shank^s petitioners, in like manner, dissented against him. 
As might be expected, the parties interested soon resort to the aid 
of law-agents, in whose hands the contest assumes all the charac- 
ters of a secular canvass. ^ To the activity of law-agents. Trinity 
Oask, Auchterarder, Dron, Urr, Kirkmichael, Marykirk, and Mort- 
lach, bear ample testimony ; and so might Kilrenny also have done, 
if the people had availed themselves of Mr. Andrew Johnston'^s offer 
of the services of Mr. J. B. : and to this day the outstanding accounts 
still due in some of these parishes afford a continued reminiscence of 
the scenes that were enacted. By means of such agency, persons are 
instigated to bind themselves by solemn obligations^ and brought for- 
ward in organized order, each with his several ticket previously left at 



* Lamentable as the fact is, it is impossible to doubt the occurrences 
last mentioned in this paragraph. 
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* lis dwelling to remind him of his duty, and to direct him under what 

* leader's section he is to marshal himself ;-—*and is every one of the 
*' persons thus arrayed to be held }* actuated solely by a conscientious re- 
^^ gard to the spiritual interests of himself or the congregation ?^^ It 

* seems it must be so, for the act allows no proof that he is not, and af* 

* fords no remedy though the fact were proved.' 

In many of the cases the parties did not hesitate to declare that they 
had no (Ejections personally to the presentee, but were resolved to ex- 
ercise their rights, or to obtain another individual. * In Auchterarder» 
*' where so great a majority dissented, the presentee was on the whole 
^ well received by the great body of those whom he visited immediaU^jf 
*• before the moderation of the call ; and some of them ^^ declared to 
^^ him, that they had nothing againut him^ but wanted to try the ques- 
*^ tion of their right to keep out a presentee.^ The same motive, we 
^ rather think, appeared in the meetings and cavillings that took* j^ce 
^ in Dirleton, where a <^ popular*" neighbouring minister was the ob- 

< ject of opposition. In Kirkmichael, it could not be objection to the 

< presentee, for he had just before been selected as assistant ; but the 
^ minister having died, a presentation was issued in favour of this same 
^ individual, and the parish was immediately roused to think that rights 
^ which the Church had given them had been invaded, and numbers ac- 

* cordingly bound themselves by solemn vows ^^ not to allow the law 
«* which gave the rights to be a dead letter/' Neither in Dunkeld was 

* it any objection to the presentee. In Nigg, the former minister hav*> 
*' ing gone to Glasgow, wrote to Lord John Russell, reminding him that 

< he would not have left the parish without a pledge, as he called it, 

< from his Lordship, that his forsaken flock should be allowed to choose 

* their next pastor. Lord John took a di£Perent view of the mattor, but 

< the people were persuaded by Mr. Lewis Rose that they had been de- 
^ prived of what he had secured for them, and the unfortunate presentee 
^ felt the effects of this accordingly. In Marykirk, and in Monifeith, 

* we believe, also, it was openly declared by some of the dissentients, at 
*■ the moderation of the call, that they had nothing against the pre- 

< sentee, and that their reason for dissenting was because they had not 
^ had the choice.' 

The regulations proposed in some subsequent year after the general 
Veto law was passed, declare that no one who petitioned for the pre- 
sentee shall be allowed to give his dissent. There may be justice in 
this rule ; but it is somewhat arbitrary, on the principles on which the 
Veto proceeds, and somewhat inconsistent. An individual may have 
been applied for from his character — he is presented^^the people then 
bear him, and do not like him. Why are those who petitioned not to 
be allowed to dissent, and reject him as much as the others ? The re- 
gulation was intended to prevent abuses ; but it is manifestly most ar- 
bitrary and indefensible, according to the principle of the act. But 
above all, it is a plain admission that the people have no right in truth 
in the matter — that there is no such thing as this fundamental law — 
tliat the privilege is a mere matter of expediency and regulation, and 
that the practice of appealing to fixed laws of the Church is idle. 
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As an illustration of many of the facts which are contained in the above 
stetement, I shall take another case, which happened in the subsequent 
year, as the facts were publicly stated in the same periodical publication 
at the time, — and the accuracy of which, the information of gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood given to myself, completely confirms. I quote 
the statement with the less reserve, because I have always understood 
that no blame whatever was attached personally to any of the clergymen 
who were candidates, on account of any of the proceedings which oc- 
curred. The scenes referred to arose entirely out of the excitement and 
keenness created by the contest, and in no degree from any conduct per- 
sonally on the part of the candidates^ 

* When the parish of St. Martin'*s became vacant by the death of 
^ Mr. Currer, Mr. Fox Maule. then member for the county, addressed 
^ a letter to the heads of families in the parish, acquainting them with 
^ the course he meant to pursue in filling up the vacancy. He in- 
^ formed them, that should four-fifths of their body agree in selecting a 

* qualified person to be their future pastor, before the 10th of July, 

* that he would recommend the Secretary of State to present their no- 

* minee to the vacant parish. Mr. Maulers letter made it necessary to 

* hold a public meeting in the parish. Mr. Naime of Dunsinane pre- 

* sided at the meeting, which was held in the Church ; the result of 

* which was, that Messrs M'Cheyne, Dundee — Miller, Perth — and Ait- 
^ ken, Auchterarder, were requested to come forward as candidates. 
^ To this list Mr. Liddel of Edinburgh was afterwards added. The 

* two first declined preaching as candidates — they refused to enter the 

* cock-pit of competition, and were therefore heard by deputation. 

< Messrs Aitken and Liddel preached in the parish church of Cargill, 
*' to which place the parishioners were invited by hand^iils.'* It is then 
stated that two parties were regularly organized throughout the parish, 
with constant canvassing. ' Ere the time allowed by Mr. Maule 

should elapse, it became necessary to hold another meeting, for the 
purpose of ascertaining which of the candidates was to be applied for. 
This meeting was so tumultuous and disorderly, and the language 
used during the wrangling that took place so unseemly and scandal- 
ous, that Mr. Nairne left the chair in disgust. He was speedily 
succeeded, however, by one, we suppose, 6f taste less fastidious, and 
of ears less polite. Mr. Nairne found himself, we fancy, vo-y 
much in the situation of the conjuror, who raised a spirit which he could 
not allay. It required, in fact, now, a person of much more compre- 
hensive tastes than Mr. Nairne to guide and sanction the meeting. 
Liar, and other opprobrious names, resounded in the house of God, 
which, for the time, seemed to be turned into a den of thieves. It was 
at this meeting that a most extraordinary charge was brought against 

one of the candidates, Mr. ** 1 need not quote this part of 

the statement, for it was a very wicked and cruel calumny against a 
respectable clergyman. ^ When the vote was taken, it was found that 

< he had nearly double the number of votes of any other of the candi- 
^ dates, almost one-half of the voters being in bis favour. This did 

< not, however, answer that criterion of concurrence which Mr. Maule 
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* had fij^d for the parish, and after certain doings, unneeesfiary t& be 

* developed, a leet was finally fixed upon, consisting of Messrs. Aitken^ 
^ Ritchie, and Rutherford, who preached in the church of St>' Martin's 
*• as candidates, by presentation of the Presbytery. 

' The roll of male heads of families in communion with the Church 
^ not having been made up the previous year, required at the time to 
^ be adjusted ; and for this purpose, Mr. Craik of Scohe was specially 

* appointed by the Presbytery. The claims for enrolment were so.nu*- 

* merous, and many of them of so equivocal a kind, and the objections 
^ brought forward by the contending parties were urged with such vi<- 
^ gour, that the kirk-session might be compared to a registration court 

* held on the eve of a contested election, were not the comparison too 

* favourable to the Ecclesiastical Court. Mr. Craik found himself un- 

* fit for the task imposed on him ; and the Presbytery itself was ob- 
' liged to undertake the work of completing the roll. It was then found 
^ that Messrs. Aitken and Ritchie were the only candidates about whom 
■* there was any division of opinion. Two parties were formed ; and, on 
*' both sides^ most unscrupulous were the means adopted to secure a ma- 
' jority of the voters. The " heats'*' in the parish became so intense, 
*' that the neighbouring parishes of CoUace and Cargill caught fire, and 
^ increased the conflagration. The '^ differences'' became so malignant, 
^ that peojde from a distance were drawn into the vortex of contention. 
^ Agents from Collace and Cargill perambulated the parish, and can- 

* vassed the voters.' 

Instances were then stated of the excitement which prevailed^ and of 
very extraordinary instances of the asperity and keenness with which the 
contest was carried on. Public houses were kept open by individuals 
taking an active part for one candidate or another; and the excitement 
became such, that two police officers were sent to the parish before 
the day for this sort of Selection came on. At last it was thought 
to be necessary that a civil magistrate should be present when the 
votes were to be given. * While the vote was being taken, several 

* stratagems developed themselves. We may give the following as a 
^ specimen. An old man had been sent, to a distance with a letter, 
^ which letter contained directions to retain him until the election was 
' over. A messenger was immediately despatched by the opposite party 
^ to bring him ; but not being found, bis daughter was admitted in his 

* stead. In giving her vote, she, in the estimation of one party, acquitted 
^ herself like a man ; and it not being a case in which the Procurator^ 

* Fiscal felt himseif entitled to interfere, her vote was taken down as 

* that of the male head of a family ! But enough of such sickening 
^ details has been given ; and we need only farther add, that at the close 

* of the meeting, Mr. Aitken was found to have a small majority in his 

* favour. The opposite party clamorously maintained, that this was 
^ not the case, and insisted that unqualified persbns had been allowed 

* to vote for Mr. Aitken, — an assertion, however, that was manfully 
' contradicted in the public journals at the time.' The result gave only 
a small majority to one of the candidates, and of votes so unsatisfactory 
that the Oovemment appointed the other. 
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It 18 IB ti^feremoe to this apd other cases, in wbich tlie occurreaeess 
both during the vacancy and at the veto, have been equally notoriooa 
and painful* that Dr. Chalmers/ 1 presume, remarks on the probability 
of the parish, during a vacancy, exhibiting the scenes of apolitical elec- 
iifm-^aiid that he proposes, either to disfranchise a whole parish, or to 
disallow the votes of all persons whose conduct, in the opinkm of the 
Church, ought io have prevented them taking the solemn declaration, 
that they acted conscientiously, and from no improper motives. 

He is aware that greai limitations of the Veto are necessary for the 
good of the Church. 

But, then, be it remembered, that such limitations are wholly in- 
consistent with the principle declared by the Veto law of 1834, to be a 
fundamental law of the Church, and again reasserted by the Assembly 
of this year. That principle truly is a right to refect the person by 
the people, if not agreeable to their will. It has bo reference to any 
cq[>iBi<»i or inquiry or judgment of the Church Courts. On the con- 
trary, it is the WILL of the people that must prevail ; and the principle 
eontended for is, a right, therefore, to reject— -«n abaoliUe and peremp- 
tory right. 

The instant that you attempt to limit this — the instant that yon 
give the Presbytery a right to investigate into motives and reasons-^ 
to disallow votes — to ju^e of the propriety of the rejection, and of the 
sufficiency or fairness of the motives which have brought it about,«-— 
the instant any one such limitation is acknowledged to bis proper, then 
the principle of the Veto law is abandoned. It must, in that oase^ be 
admHt^, that the will of the congregation does not mean that, whidsi 
is asavmed in the whole argument as to the principle of non-intvusion. 
The rijght to reject is not adhered to if any limitations m the Veto 
are admitMl^ mi the otAer principle of the duty and Ainetions of 
Pl^esbytfNrins to judge and to decide for themselves, k brought into 
pfaify, saoA is aoknowledged to be at once necessary and paiamonat in 
authority. 

If, then, I>r. Chalmers admits the necessity and competency of the 
important restrictions or checks which he has »oso brought forward on 
the VqI^, the measure so altered may be good or bad — ^but it is funds- 
mentally different from the law passed in 1834s and ratified by Pres* 
bjpteries— ?which asserts and gives to the people the power of a Veto as 
a BiaHT to rejeGt,-^in acknowledgment too, of an irresponsAle and 
almolMiti fight. 

Now, surdy we ought to know what the principle is, which is said 
to be one ^ of the dearest principles of the Church.'* 

No two things can be so difTerent, as, (1.) the right to reject under 
the actual Veto law, to which the Assembly adhere ; and, (2.) a power 
t4> be exevcised under the contvoul of inquiry, judgment, and decision 
by the Church Courts — under controul to the extent even of allow- 
ing 9 whole parish to be disfranchised, as having proved itself ^neially 
to be unfit to exercise the power. The ^ will"* of the people, on the 
latter theory, assumes a totally different meaning. And the doctrine 
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as to the non-iBtrusion prinoiple will become altogether different, ac- 
cording as you adopt the one view or the other. 

Dr. Chalmers advocates apparently one view, or rather, I should say, 
practically admits it, in direct opposition to bis argument, by adcnow- 
ledgiDg the necessity of restrictions on the Veto i-^-^-The Committee 
maintain the other view. 

But each equally appeal to the ^ fundamental principle of non4n- 
' trusion f — ^Although, in the latter view, the people have an absolute and 
unlimited and indefeasible right ; in the former, there would be realhf 
no right at all, but only a privilege, which is to be subject to any limi^ 
tatiops and restraints which the Church may from time to time judge ex- 
pedient, and which, at all events, they do not mean to entrust to the peo- 
ple without great restraints. 

Strange, that even now, in the mind of the author of the measure, 
the principle should not be fixed ! Or, is it that Dr. Chalmers never 
intended to go beyond his own motion of 1833^ — that he saw the ob- 
jections to the law as passed in 1834, and wishes to restrain, alter, and 
modify the latter, so as to make out of the two something different 
from either, but less fearful in consequences than the irresponsible 
power, acknowledged by the act of 1834, has proved in his conviction 
to be? 

The instances of interference by the members of Presbytery, which 
appear in the course of the accounts given in the proceedings which 
have occurred in vacant parishes, are numerous. Many of them have 
been noticed in the country newspapers. In many cases the clergy of 
the Presbytery and of the neighbourhood have been mixed up with 
the proceedings in a way which was most unfortunate. Their inter- 
ference is always wrong. Good they seldom will do. When they at« 
tempt to enforce moderation, their inter^rence is repudiated as an 
undue encroachment on the rights of the people. The regulations 
of Assembly gave them encouragement to interfere to prevent unreason*- 
able opposition to worthy presentees. If attempted, bow is that treated P 

In the case of the parifjn of Marnoch, (adverted to in another place), 
the parishioners complained, that when the Presbytery met to receive 
the dissents, the moderator of the Presbytery, from the pulpit, gave 
the people an address on the act of Assembly as to the Veto, which 
they described as laudatory of patrons and patronage, and adverse 
to any interference by the people. This may or may not be true, or 
may or may not have been proper, in the circumstances of the parish. 
The presumption is, that it was a very suitable admonition to the 
people. 

But such interference is inevitable, from the nature of the case. 
It may prove insufficient to induce the people to receive and acqui- 
esce in an appointment, of the propriety of which the Presbytery are 
thoroughly satisfied ; but it will be all powerful to create and call into 
action opposition, easily enough created when the people are to enjoy 
an absolute and irre^onsible power, of the exercise of which they are 
declared to be themselves the absolute judges. 
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The strain of such interference may be collected from thesevmon, in 
the case of Trinity Grask, preached by a member of Presbytery during 
the vacancy, and immediately after the presentation was issued. The 
sermon was on I Peter ii. lo. After some introductory remarks^ the 
preacher went on,-*— < It seemeth to me that, at this particular season, 
^ the subject in our text is suitable to your circumstances. It baying 

* pleased the Master of the vineyard to call away to his account your late 
*' pastor, you are now to be called upon to perform your duty in refer- 

< ence to the appointment and call of a new pastor. On the manner in 

< which you discharge this duty, the salvation of your own souls, and of 
<- those of your children and children's children, may be suspended ; you 

* are placed in new circumstances ; you may have a difficult and painful 

* duty to perform ; many eyes will be upon you, and perhaps your con- 

* duct may be followed by the most important and extensive conse- 
« quences. Let us, therefore, with humble and earnest supplications for 

* the guidance of the Spirit and Word of Ood, attend to the directions 

* in our text, which seem to be so very applicable to your present cir- 

< cumstances : << As free, and not using your liberty fi»r a cloak of maii- 
*^ ciousness, but as the servants of God.'' 

* There are two things set before us in this verse very worthy of our 

* attention, especially in the times in which our lot is cast : IiIBbkty, 

* AND THE RIGHT USE OP IT ' 

Liberty was then divided into spiritual, civil, and religious liberty,— 
on each of which remarks were made. Religious liberty,— or ' liberty 
' in the Church' — was said not to be perfect in any Church. 

* If, therefore, liberty be to be free from every hinderance to serving 
God, religious liberty is to be free from every church (»ndinanoe, as to 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, which is forbidden or 
not authorized by the Bible, and not to be hindered from serving God, 
and seeking his grace by every one of his instituted ordinances. So 
far as this freedom is not to be found in any church, so far it deprives 
its members of their rightful religious liberty. A Christian has a.right 
to' wait upon every ordinance of Christ in the manner he has pre- 
scribed ; and he is not bound to subject himself to, or approve of, any 
ordinance not appointed by Christ; and he is bound to disapprove, 
and, in his place, testify against every thing in the visible Chureh 
contrary to the will of Christ. If Uny church professes and teaches 
trror, it so far deprives its members of the liberty to hear the voice aad 
truth of Christ ; if it prescribes modes of worship not instituted^ it 
deprives them of their liberty to worship God acceptably, and seek his 
grace in the way he hath promised to bestow it ; ^it dtprmes them of 
the 'power of performing any duty or obeying any command^ say (he 
command ^^ beware of false teachers, which come unto you in sheep's 

* clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves ; by their fruits ye 

* shall know them ;" then so far it deprives them of their liberty to fAey 
the will of Christ, Only a church that is in all respects according to 
the will and appointment of Christ, affords to its members perfect reli- 
gious liberty, and such a church never has existed yet.' 

* We now advert, 
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* Seeondy To the uae of liberty, having seen the nature of liberty and 
its three chief kinds. Our text having reminded believers that they 
are free, gives them three hints as to their use of liberty, ^< using your 

^ liberty not for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God.*^ 
^ 1. Liberty is to be used. Liberty is an invaluable blessing; iC 
comprehends all others. It puts man in a situation to attain the 
chief end of his being, which is, ^^ to glorify God, and to enjoy him 

^ for ever.^ To procure and to proclaim liberty, Christ came, and suf-- 
fered, and died. The preaching of his gospel is the sounding of the 
trumpet of the jubilee : ^^ Liberty to the captive, the opening of the 

^ prison doors to them that are bound.**^ Liberty is the blessing Christ 
promises to believers : ^< Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 

' make you free.'*' <* If the Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed," 
&c. It was by the promise of liberty that false teachers allured their 
disciples : ^^ While they promise to you liberty, they themselves are 

^ the servants of corruption.^^ Liberty is the watchword of the patriot, 
the battle-cry of the soldier. For liberty the martyr has died. Li- 
berty distinguishes the free man from the slave, the civilized from the 
barbarian, the saint from the infidel, the angel from the devil, heaven 
from helL The devil enslaves; Christ makes free. Liberty, then, 
or freedom to serve God, is to be used, and never to be sold, or bar- 
tered, or betrayed, or lost. *' Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty 

< wherewith Christ hath made you free," said the Apostle to the Gala- 
tians, when certain persons sought to impose upon their church the 
repealed ordinances of the ceremonial law, ^^ and be not again entan- 
gled with the yoke of bondage/'' Gal. v. 1.^ Then follow other remarks 

n the same strain. 

* And believers rre to use their religious liberty/ Instances are then 
quoted, including the times of persecution in the Scotch Church. 

* If ihfy made such sacrifices to purchase for us the religious liberty 
we emjoy, in a Church which has Christ as the Supreme and only 
Head, and has such scriptural doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, will ye not, my brethren, " contend "l^rnestly" for the pos- 
session of these ordinances among yourselves and your children, admi- 
nistered in purity and power by a pastor after Gk)dV heart, who may 
feed you with knowledge and understanding ? If God in his provi- 
dence has be^i pleased to add to your religious liberty, so that you are 
now able to obey the commandments, '^ try the spirits whether they 

be of God,'' 1 John iv. 1. ** Beware of false prophets/' Matt. vi. 15. 
Receive in the Lord such teachers as Epaphroditus with all gladness, 
and hold them in reputation," Phil. ii. 29. ^^ I beseech you, bre- 
thren, ye know the house of Stephanas, that they have addicted 
themselves to the n^inistry of the saints, that ye submit yourselves un- 
to such) and to everyone that helpcth with us and laboureth," 1 Cor. 
xvi. IS, 16. I say, if Qod has been pleased to add to your liberty, so 
that you can forbid that any man be made your pastor, who is not 
qualified according to the rule of the Word of God, then, brethren, 
use this liberty f and use it boldly^ and use it without flinching to the 
right hand or to the left, for fear or for favour ; for whosoever basely 
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' gives lip bis religious liberty, especially in so awfully important a 
\ point as this, is at heart a Judas, who would sell his soul and his 8a^ 

* viour for a piece of money, or for something that will perish in the 

* using, and perish with himself for ever. Fear not the face of man. 

* Let no man make merchandise of your souls. Let no man trample up- 

* on your liberty. ^^ Give place by subjection, no, not for an hour, that 
** the truth of the gospel may abide among you *' 

* But the apostle is taught by the Spirit to guard against the perver- 

* sion of liberty, and the turning of the name of liberty into a covering 

* and cloak, and pretence for maliciousness.' Then various warnings 
are given against the abuse of civil or religious liberty. 

* But, brethren, instead of dwelling upon the danger of making civil 
liberty a cloak for maliciousness, great and imminent as ^his danger is 
in our day, let us rather consider the sin and danger of turning reli- 
gious liberty into a cloak and mask for the indulgence of unholy feel- 
ings. And to speak at once to the point :-»Suppose that, according 
to the existing law, one was to be proposed as pastor for your accept- 
ance or rejection, if you were to reject him from mortified pride, be- 
cause the proprietor did not hearken to your requests, or treated you 
haughtily^ this would certainly be usin^ your liberty to reject the per- 
son proposed as a ^' cloak for your own maliciousness,^' &c. 

* Brethren, bring no strange fire of maliciousness to mingle with the 
pure flame of seal, for the honimr of Christ, the good of souls, the 

Eeace of Sion, the prosperity of Cbrist^s gospel, cause, and kingdom, 
ere and elsewhere. 

* Touch not the ark of God with the unhallowed hands of passion 
and pride. Remember the death of Korah and Uzzah ! If, after 
comparing the life and doctrine of such persons as may be proposed 
for your pastor with the standard of God''s infallible Word, the great 
repository of all Church law, and putting up earnest prayers for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, you be persuaded that such a man is not 
qualified, according to the Bible, to watch for your souls, use your li- 
berty to prevent his being placed as pastor of this parish, and spare not 
trouble or expense, and fear not persecution in so doing But who- 
ever proposes him, and in whatever spirit, it himself be a man of God, 
receive him as a gift of God, a pastor after his own heart, who shall 
feed you with knowledge and understanding. The law of honour, 
which is too often the law of Satan, would say. Be not trampled on 
by any man ; if he do not treat you well, defeat him if possible. But 
what says the law of God ? (See Rom. xii. I7 — 21.') 

Again — * And, especially, your religious liberty, prize it, and use it, 
and seek to extend it as the servants of God. Remember thftt your 
only supreme and infallible rule and law, as members of the Church 
of Christ, is the Word of God. Follow this rule then. Be faithful 
servants to your Master in heaven Leave consequences to hiwi. Do 
ye your commanded duty. Value a preached Gospel as the highest 
earthly blessing. Count an unspiritual, and ^othful, and* ikithless 
ministry as one of the worst curses you and your children can suffer. 
Use every appointed and l€^al mean of obtaining the Gospel and a 
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* f^^itbful.minUtry. Take heed that every step you take in this afiaijr 
« be according to the word and will of God, for the glory of Christ, and 

* under the guidance of his Spirit. Seek that Christ may be glorified, 
' and his Church edified. Plead his promises. Jer. iii. 15, ** I will 
«^ give you pastors according to mine heart, which shall feed you with 
" knowledge and understanding,**' ' 8ec. 

The extracts from the above sermon, will show how easily the subject 
may be made the topic of most inflammatory discourses — tending to mis- 
lead and excite the minds of men. I do not say that this has often been 
done as openly^ and with aa little dexterity to avoid reproach^ as in the 
above sermon. But individuals, in whose competency to judge of the 
objects of sermons I had perfect confidence, have frequently informed 
me of the strain of sermons, particularly in some districts of the coun- 
try, which have been preached during vacancies. Various instances 
have from time to time been publicly stated of such on different occa- 
sions. The known opinions of the preacher as a vehement enemy of 
patronage, because unscriptural, and an encroachment on the rights 
of the people in the Church of Christ, — and his known opinions on 
the necessity of a call from the people, — his wishes and feelings on occa- 
sion of the vacancy,— these and many other circumstances make the 
people attach importance to every expression ; and they are easily 
led to believe (for the flattery is too congenial to the mind) that their 
liberty in the Church should be manifested in showing, by the use of 
their liberty^ that they appreciate it, and are worthy of it. 

1 would ask every one to attend to the conduct which has been fre- 
quently displayed by members of Presbytery during vacancies, both in 
the pulpit and by other interference, and to say whether he does not see 
symptoms of a great change taking place in the relative position of the 
Presbyteries to the people, in reference to the nomination of ministers, — 
and a great change in the feelings of individuals as to the propriety of 
interference. 

As yet no doubt there has been a certain degree of restraint. The 
legality of the whole matter was disputed. But if the authority and 
power of the Church are to be recognised in the way proposed, and 
the Presbyteries to be entitled to say who is suitable and who not» an 
opening will be afforded for still greater and more general interference. 

Experience already shows how soon people may be familiarized with 
an interference from which they had previously shrunk. Presbyteries 
have done aetB^ as Presbyteries, to aid individuals, from which they 
would have shrunk ten years ago. But when they are so mixed up 
with the whole matter as to take part in receiving the dissents, and 
have gone the length of breaking through the ruk of the Church, by 
allowing probationers to preach in a competition out of lists, which 
is specially prohibited,-— nay, when they have allowed probationer* 
(though against rule) to preach duiing the vacancy, in cases in which 
the patron intended to select^ the very object, or at least the probable 
effect of which, was to interest the parish in favour of others,-— we may 
easily see how individuals of ardent minds, full of the evils of patronage, 
anasious to secure eo-presbyters of the same views as theipselves, — preachers 
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after their own standa^, — preachers in whom they- happen moreover to 
have an interest, — will be led to take a part in a way most prejudicial 
to the interests of parishes. 

The interference of the neighbouring clergy is one of the eflfectsofthe 
present system which is most to be deprecated. 



In estimating the injurious effects of such a system on the authority 
of the clergymen of the Church, it would be a great mistake to confine 
attention merely to the cases in which individuals have actually been 
rejected^ in consequence of the numbers who expressed their dissent 
constituting a majority. Many cases have occurred in which, though 
the number has not been such as to exclude the individual, yet it 
has been ascertained that (from some cause or other — preference of 
another individual — dislike of the mode in which the presentee was re- 
commended to the patron — or, perhaps, objection to the individual) 
there existed a numerous class who had wished to exclude him from the 
parish. 

But as the^ number is short of the majority, no account whatever is 
taken under the Veto law of this expression of opinion which the Church 
itself has invited and courted — though it may be the opinion of the 
most important and intelligent persons in the parish. 'The Church has 
adopted, for the decision of such a matter, the rule of numbers. It 
nfiakes a dissent of a majority, though but of one, conclusive to exclude. 
The dissent of a number' short but by one of majority, is, in itself, of 
no avail, whatever may be the character and weight of that minority. 
The individual must, in that case, be taken on trials, and, if he is 
qualified, the mere dissent which has been expressed against his set- 
tlement is no longer to be taken into account. 

But is that dissent of no moment or effect in regard to the {ndividuaVs 
vse/ulness-^his influence and character in the parish ? Is it nothing that 
the Church should thus invite an expression of objection and dissent, 
which, though it may not be from numbers sufficient to reject, yet may 
make public the opinions of a large proportion of the parish who wished to 
keep the individual out ? Is that an expedient, a wise, a prudent intro- 
duction to the settlement, (it may probably be), of many clergymen? The 
feelings which led to the expression of dissent, if the Church did not 
thus invite, nay provoke, its expression, might soon have died away, and 
yielded to the influence of faithful and anxious labours. But such a 
decided expression of opinion confirms the feelings, whatever they are, 
in which that expression of dissent originated. It establishes a sort of 
bar between the minister and those who have so expressed their opi- 
nions. Each party must feel the awkwardness of such a situation, to 
view it in no other light. It may often happen that the opposition did 
iM>t ofiginate in objections to the individual. That is most true. But 
tlum. in all such cases the opposition was unjust^ unconscientious^ and 
cruely — and the impression on both parties may not be the less power- 
ful, or the impediments to future usefulness less, that on the one part 
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th?re kthe cop^ousneBS of having committed, and on the other the 
sense of having suffered, injustice. 

No one can doubt that every year the exercise of the right to dissent, 
whatever be the number of rejections, will become more and more fre- 
quent. The proportion, as well as the actual number of ca^es, in whicb 
the dissenters may not be a majority, may be great. But in many 
there will be left great heart-burnings, much dissatisfaction — the sore- 
ness arising from the excitement and controversy and heat which the 
advocacy of the claims of rival competitors will produce, or the still 
greater bitterness arising from opposing unsuccessfully the person actual- 
ly settled, — all these elements of discord, in short, which are so apt 
to lead to dissension and divisions and schisms among congregations, 
or will greatly interfere for a long period with the usefulness of the 
clergyman. 

I believe all experience in such ecclesiastical matters confirms the re- 
mark of Lord Moncreiff in his evidence before the Patronage Commit- 
tee, that popular election would produce much secession from the 
Church, or at all events much dissension in parishes. 

If the Veto shall be often exercised, though it may not end in rejection, 
it must infallibly more or less produce the very same results. Dissent 
publicly expressed against one individual, commits the parties openly in 
the face of the whole parish to an opinion against the usefulness of that 
person, much more decidedly than voting for another, when there is a 
choice by popular election out of several candidates. The vote, in that 
case, in favour of one does not necessarily imply i^ny personal objection 
to another. It may not produce either awkwardness or soreness on either 
side. It does not commit necessarily the parishioners,. by any personal 
declaration of opinion, against the individual who becomes their pastari 
Nay, it may often happen that votes are given without much preference 
for one over another, or from previous engagements and promises, and 
the parties may be quite satisfied with the individual ultimately chosen. 

But in the case of the Veto, the parties who come forward to declare 
publicly their dissent or Veto against the presentee, make then a publii^ 
protest against his appointment. They cannot avow that they had no. 
opinion on the subject, or no personal objection to him. They are tliua 
most openly committed to a declaration that he cannot edify them^-nis, 
not fit to be their pastor. That is the very meaning and principle oE 
the Veto allowed to them ; and the class may be, (as it frequently has 
been^) very numerous, though not sufficient to reject. 

Can it be said, then, to be for the good of parishes-— for the credit of 
the Church — for the usefulness, influence, and respectability of indivi^ 
dual clergymen — for the peace of the Christian community, and for the 
interests of religion — that a system so perfectly novel in the Christian 
Church should be established, by which in a great number of instances 
a proportion, — it may be a large proportion, — of the parish may have an 
opportunity of publicly recording their individual conviction that the 
person, who is selected for their pastor, cannot edify them, and is not 
qualified to be their pastor ? 
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The plan proposed is for the future and permanent government and 
economy of the Church. Look to all the elements of discord which 
abound in the present state of society in this country — to the intensity 
with which they break out upon all matters, however remote apparently 
the occasion, or the connexion with the events which excite the divi- 
sion$ — to the great antagonist principles at present contending with 
each other, for good or evil, for future weal or future woe to the coun- 
try, on every subject of human thought, — and let any man say, if he 
can expect the result of such a system as the Veto, not to be, that in an 
immense proportion of cases, dissent, though not sufficient to feject, 
will be stated, aggravated by much previous heat, and leaving behind 
it a residue of bitterness, division, and discontent most injurious to the 
interests of religion and to the peace of the Church. 

The instances have been numerous of dissents, though not sufficient 
to reject. In one case, out of a very small roll of communicants, twenty 
dissented. In some other cases there have been keen disputes and 
liti£;ation in the Church courts, where the dissentients amounted to a 
majority, objections being stated to the propriety of including the votes 
of absentees who had left the parish, though not deleted from the roll, 
&c. ; and such litigations have gone on in some instances for more than 
a year, each disputed vote being keenly contested. In one case, the 
elders resigned, and no Session remained in the parish, owing to the 
divisions which prevailed. In another case, seventy-two dissented, the 
roll being barely double ; — in another, the dissentients were only four 
short of a majority ; — in another, fifty -nine out of two hundred and 
thirty dissented ; — in another, one hundred and thirty-eight dissented 
out of three hundred and fifty-four, — and fifty of the one hundred and 
thirty>eight had actually petitioned for the appointment of the indivi- 
dual. Many other cases have occurred, in which a large proportion of 
the parish have dissented, or expressed and evinced the greatest opposi- 
tion to the appointment, although the numbers were short of a majprity. 

The eviU of such opposition are increased by what occurs in many 
cases when ^he Veto is taken. Many are found to be on the roll who 
are not admitted to be proper heads of families, or have lost their pro- 
per character of communicants^ and whose votes are objected to. 

The details of the cases which have come up to the General A ^em- 
bly on these points, exhibit a most painful picture of discord, bitter- 
ness, and litigation. The agent for tlie presentee objects to the indi- 
vidual giving his veto — the Presbytery must hear and decide — if the 
matter is near run, or if the keenness is great, (for the appeal pixff be 
taken, whether material to the result or not), the proceeding is carried 
to the Synod and then to the Assembly. One case was before the As- 
sembly in two successive years, before the litigation in the Church 
courts as to disputed votes was terminated. 

These litigations are most vexatious. If the contending parties are 
nearly equally balanced, they are prosecuted with the utinost keenness. 
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The uncertainty as to the facts is great — the contradictory evidence 
most extraordinary, — in the issue of these votes a new source of interest 
and excitement in the parish is created, — * John Thomson^s vote has 
^ been disallowed— is not that shocking ! What conduct on the part 

* of Mr. B., the presentee. If we had known that, we would have 

* given our dissent. We did not think he would have denied John'*s 
' privilege as a communicant.'* Or, * Only think, they have counted 

* among those who are supposed to assent to Mr. B., James Hender- 
< son, when we all know he was not a proper communicant : he had 

* never intended to join us again : he is away, or is going from the 
^ parish, and has no part or Tot with us — and yet he is to be counted 

* against us who have given our testimony against Mr. B. being able 

* to edify us.** 

The evils and extent of the litigation and disputes in the Church 
courts which have gone on respecting votes, have attracted so much 
attention, that I need not dwell more upon this point in the case. 

But on the head of the unlucky presentee, who is obliged in self- 
defence to object to these votes, or whose friends do so for him, a de- 
gree of odium falls, which aggravates the evils of dissent, in the cases 
when the numbers may not be sufficient to lead to rejection. 

Farther, the exercise of the Veto, whether it lead to rejection in the 
individual case or not, or whether we look to the competitions and can- 
vassing which it will produce, will necessarily be most injurious to 
national character, and to the peace and quiet of the country, by in- 
troducing strife and discord and heat in the most exciting and bitter 
topic of division which the interests of life can afford. 

£very one knows how much of strife, of contest, of animosity and 
disturbance to the peace of society, has prevailed in former times, from 
contentions in parishes respecting the settlement of ministers, when they 
were settled by popular election. I would wish any one who has 
doubts upon that subject, to study the valuable evidence of Lord Mon- 
creiff before the Patronage Committee. No matter from what cause 
such discords may have arisen, the fact is undoubted. It has furnish* 
ed a great theme for declamation in the arguments for the Veto. If the 
cases of disputed settlements in the first twenty or thirty years after 
the Act of Queen Anne was passed, which have been the fertile source 
of so much of that eloquence, are attentively examined, it will be found 
that the violence and discord arose fer more from the strife and conten- 
tion in the parish for rival candidates in cases of popular election, than 
from opposition to presentees, on account of objections personal to them. 

What is now proposed to be done ? The patron is to retain the right 
of selection ; and in every case whatever throughout Scotland, in all 
future time, the people are to be invited to state their dissent publicly 
to the presentee. 

Is that likely to lead to harmonious settlements and to peace in parishes, 
to promote the usefulness of the clergy, or to cement the bond which 
unites them to the people of the parish ? If a large number dissent, 
(though not sufficient to reject), it is really difiicult to say whether it 
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jDU^t not have been better that the individual had been rejected. Fre- 
quent settlements, after a large portion of the people have publicly at- 
' tempted to exclude the individual by the Veto, is. the most undesiraUe 
result which can be conceived^ in the ordinary operation of the ecclesi- 
astical arrangements of any country. 



There are other circumstances, to which it is necessary to attend, of 
great practiisal importance. 

Oa Ae grounds on which the Veto is demanded, I should wish to ask, 
Why, when the minister, after the best of all trials, viz. after he has 
been setded and hafr served the cure for some time, is found by the peo- 
ple not to preach the gospel*— not to edify them — not to contribute to the 
nourishment of their 60uls,«^-diey should not be. entitled, in the exercise 
of their Christian liberty , to n^fiet him, and to insist diat he sludl no 
huqpe ha their' pastor ? They can prefer no charge, it is true, against 
him, of which a Church Court can take cognizance. What th^i ? The 
people, after full exprnenoe ef him, declare, that in hia doctrine they 
can find no spmtMii iiaitruetion — that they cuinot be edified by him : 
they fhmA raeir own qualifications to judge on these points: they 
pmnl their privileges as members of the Church. 

I should wud^ to 9A9 what is there to meet that demand on the 
prtneipk of the Veto, but the interests of the individual incumbents ; 
«iid what are these, on the viewa on which the Veto proceeds, that they 
siMuld be put in competition for a moment with the reckmation of a 
whole pe^le against a person by whose doctrine they declare they can- 
not be edified ? But at all events the law can he easily altered on the 
point of interest in the benefice, as to all future appointments; nothing 
so easy. The people simply desire that a* change in the law should be 
made, so that a life interest in future may not be pleaded against them ; 
and I auspect that the oiily answer to such a demand, consistently with 
the views on which the Veto is advocated, would be the significant re- 
ply of one of the opponents of patronage to the Committee of the House 
of Commons, ^ That would never do : That would be a radical measure 
^ indeed.' But the point is, what objection can be stated against the 
demand for such a change, consistently with the principles on which the 
Veto is conceded to the people P 

We must give foil efiect to the views which are stated as to the 
^ rights of the Christian people,^ or as to what is required for the ^ Chris- 

< tian good of the people,^ if the language used has «ny meaning. In 
all arrangements for the instruction of the people, «nd in attendii^ to 
the sufficiency of the means for that purpose, and the parties who are 
entitled to decide on the qualifications and gifts of ministers, w« must 
(it seems) consider the Church as composed of Minis^rs and Peoplo'-*- 
the latter having a distinct standing and place in such mattes. It is no 
answer to the latter to say, that ^% farmer find no fault in the minister 
whose duty it is to instruct them, but that they are ready to hear objeo- 
tions, and decide upon them. The answer is triumphant. ^ He cannot, 

< and does not edify us. He does not preach the gospel to us, and we 
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* Irnow tkftt his doctrine is not sound. Fcmr opinion cannot h^er the fact, 
' We are sarety better judges of bitn now than when you acknowledged 

* our right ta judge, but gave us only one trial sermon of him. We 

* have tried him for years ; and on the very ground on which the law was 

* altered, in order to introduce and sanction the V^to, we require -that 

* the law shall be altered, for the more important object, that you, the 
^ ministers of the church, shall not plead your life interests against 
« US) wbien we find, after jkil trial, tliat you are totally unable to edify 
*• us, or to do us any good whatever. The opinioti of You, hiH co^presby- 
^ ters, may be in his favour. But ydu have admitted, that we are en- 
^ titled and qualified to reject, atid that it is necessary for our good that 
^ we should have the right to reject, (whether ^^ou think the party quaK- 

* fied and fitted for us or not), on the ground that we must be satisfied 

* that the individual is to edify us. And now that we have tried 

* him, and bad ample experience of him, is it any answer to us to say, 

* that the ministers of the church find no adequate ground for a sentence 
< of deposition, when we, the people, unanimousfy declare that we do not 
^ receive the least benefit firom his miniiStrations P^ 

This is no extreme result of the opinions contended for. It appears 
to me -to be a much more natural inference from them than the right 
to reject on a single trial If the reply is to be founded on other 
grotrnds-'-MiUeh as, the authority and jurisdiction of the Churoh-^the 
importance of protecting the Church, and the people themselves, against 
th^ir prejudices and capricious turns of feeling «^their aversion to the 
truth— the right and duty and fitness of the Church to decide for them 
* — the neccfssary independence which the ministers ought to possess over 
pojHilar favour-^then we are carried into views, £(U of which will apply 
as directly and forcibly against an irresponsible Veto on nomination. But 
if you admit the Veto on the grounds, and to the extent contended for, 
it does not follow that the people will acknowledge that their judg- 
ment, after trials is not better than at first, and that they ought ndt to 
receive redress when the individual turns out, in (A^tV opinion, to be 
g^aod for nothing. Nor will it be easy to make out a consistent argiv- 
-mentag'ainst the right df a congregation to get rid of a tninister whoni 
they dedare to be useless to them, after they are so much better able 
to j^dge, 4^an when they were admitted to be quite qualified to decide 
upon that very point. 

We are asked to alter the kw, let it be fememberecl, in ord^ to 
figure diis ^ght to ryecL It is as ea^ to alter 4t in one point as in 
-another^ And most people, I suspect, will be of opinion, that if a 
right to reject should be given, it will be most useful as a means of get- 
ting rid of stupid, ineffict^t, indolent, and didl minkteiB, (no matter 
^how dhdsen), whosecontintianeein the change of thrparishts ati uioifitt- 
^ated ezil. The clergy, as appears item the evidence tqpon the Fa- 
>«roliage Committee in 1B34(, db not like tbi« view of the i^bjeet. Biit 
1 aift peTdttaded that congregations, even wheife dieir minktter 'hasi>otti 
ehosen by {idpular election, may often think it a very expedient mea- 
sure. And the more popular ^e mode of nominiauon, the fitter it is 
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ihd^ if ithe peiSQxi does xtot edify and instruct the people, b ,thf^.opipi.\Qii 
tf iboa^ who cbtoone hipa^ they should be entitled to reject bioi. ,, ^, 
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' A yfpsf tseiieu» coAsidaraliion connected with the Veto law» according 
to the theory on which it is founded, and which acquires additional iin* 
porianee ihm the way in which it works, is, that no pebmanjbnt con- 
lovxi^bNWiTH TBS PARISH is required in order to entitle a party on th^ 
fnQ'lif qeimnunicants to reject, or to concur in the selection which the 
power of rejection practically ensures. 

An individual who has been twelve months in communion, (for iJiai 
lioodlation is now proposed), if he has his family in the parish, though 
he may intend to remove, and may be under the necessity of removing, 
at the next tenn, has an equal right and interest in the matter with the 
landed proprietors— «with the iarmers possessing on long leases-^with the 
tnanufacturers having large establishments — with the regular agricul-^ 
tnral population, who may in some districts be considered as stat;ionary, 
though now unhappily not in many. 

All have the right who are heads of families. Artisans moving often 
finom place to place, according to the variation in the rate of wages, or 
As ei^ouragement in the district — domestic servants (even though un« 
der notice to quit), whose families are in the parish — occasional labour- 
ers in all Inranches of business — the workmen employed in building any 
gveali house or manufactory, if they have brought their &milies, as often 
kappens, when engaged for a year — the lodgers who may be in the pa- 
lish* far perhaps only part of a year, if the vacancy then occurs — those 
who may be pccasionally during one or two years, and actually at the 
time xeside, for a part of a season, for health or sea-bathing, &c. — in 
sfaoFt,.all individuals on the roll of communicants who have families.* 
' Aqi evstn of the stationary population equal weight is given to the 






^i Various iU;lempts have been made to endeavour to give the show 
olFiMJDM eoiiitcotion with the parish. The last regulations propose rt^. 
^y^ide in ooimtry parishes, but without any description of the length 
^' tsb^raetiefr'of that residence, and without any provision which ensures 
^ dftnnnned' 'interest in the parish. The proposed regulation, even if 
ultimately adopted in its present form, will leave this important ques- 
tion of residence open to be interpreted by each Presbytery, and each 
successive Assembly, according to their notions of what it is sufficient 
to^tsequiie ineadi case. 

' -'It is a vcEcy remafkilble fact, .that while the Church professes jto stand 
by* an absolute rij^t to rcgeet, tkei dfJtcription of persons, to whom that 
rigttt it supposed td bel^f^^ is varied and altered in each statement of 
like law^alnd in the segulatioiis of ^ch year* Dr. Chalmers z^qmiredi 
^'his motAon ia 1833, the neoesinty of .having been twp year# ip com- 
tAtinion; The Veto Isw of 1834 speaks of the will of the peopU , and 
the emgrtgatixmi' bnt gives the power only to male heads of faniilies 
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Voice and c^ihion of all classes indiscriminately, on a nmttei* ot. ^hfa^ 
it is in vain to say that no tveight is due to education, eitperivncM rf 
mankind, superior intelligence, and greater mental cultivation. 

On this point there is great practical wisdom, and much manliness 
and faithful dealing with the interests of the people, in the siispleAut 
just remarks of Dr. M*Gill. '3 - 

In the views which of late have been so^ openly advoeatddy ud'' I9 
which Dr. Chalmers has lent his sanction, it will be said that theioivBr 
orders are most interested in the question,-^that they are best<^idificd 
to judge, — that there is more piety among *• our home-bred peasasitfyf*-^ 
that if the minister satisfies them that is the object to be secured,-«^nd 
as for the upper ranks, — * they do not know us : they do not undai-fc 
• stand us.' . . 

The result may indeed in time raise a barrier which will prevent 
tthem understanding their ministers, if the views and demands of the 
lower classes are exclusively or chiefly to prevail in their selection. And 
it will be a convenient standard of attainments for a Church to aim at^ 
the nomination of whose ministers shall be monopolized, as Dr. M^Gill 
says, by the lower orders. 

Dr. Chalmers dwells on his great desire to unite the proprietors and 
the lower orders cordially under the same Temple. It may be very tnu 
that a variety of causes lead many in the former class (though thepropom 
tion is grossly exaggerated) in early life to acquire a prepossession for the 
Kpiscopalian service. But at least hitherto it has never been preDsBd^? 
ed by any one that the clergy of the Church of Scotland, while moBtt 
Fully answering the purposes of a ministry for the very poorest 
classes, have not also been found, in talents, in attainments, in infinrmfr* 
tion, in qualifications for ministerial duty, equal to what the moat onli 
tivated minds require. Peculiarities in our condition as connected iwitb 
England, may give many an early impression in favour of 1^ Episco- 
palian service, and that is to be regretted : But it is of late treated with 
most undue severity, in the reprobation which it has met with from some 
of the leading advocates of these changes;— and I bdieve that "^ there 
exist the kindliest feelings on the part of such persons generally t^ivar^/s 
our clergy, and a very warm attachment to the Church of Sc^la^ 
But none of any class ever pretended to find the clergy of tibeiClbUr^ 
of Scotland not fully and completely qualified for their /inst)*ttQtifl9>'#|i4 
guidance. : .v» . 
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being communicants. A Regulation in another year, hf a most w]iimf> 
sfeal and arbitrary regulation, (intended to exomde.illastisatiQn^of the 
dangefr of this power, which was said to be an indefeasible right)^. det 
elared that none should be allowed to exercise the Veto who had peti*- 
tioned for the presentee — a regulation which oompletdy admits thtt 
there is no such riffkt as that of the Veto, even in the estima/tio9 of the 
Church, and that the whole matter is in truth new kgUbxtion* Aur 
other regtilation introduced twelve months communion; and aaother* 
the description of being resident in the parish ! ! 
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Indeed ott« benutiftil feature in the Scotch Church, has beqo the-perfect 
manner in which hitherto the clergy hare been found to meet'tlieiwantii 
and to suit the standard of all classes of society. Perhaps theie hm 
been no exavnple in the previous history of the Christian Ghurcii, ia 
which- that ccmibination has been seen more complete and perfeet) than^ 
in the clergy of the Church of Scotland during the last 140 years* 

It A^ proposed now to substitute for the system under which such a 
clergy has been secured, a mode of nomination which will necessarily, 
and in a !;hort time universally, — it may really be said in all the parishes 
of Scotland, — practically lead to a choice influenced by, or intended tei 
please, the most numermis class, — the lower orders of the community. 

Dr. M^Gill has sufficiently touched on the objections to such a 
system, which are to be found in the diminution of interest which will 
follow on the part of the class who find their views, opinions, an<l esti- 
mate of pastoral qualifications so little consulted, and their wishes per- 
haps often purposely defeated. 

But there are other- evils to society which will follow not less directly. 

In politics, the influence of property, of station, and eduoatioii,. except 
at moments of excitement, will generally operate greatly on the lower 
and middling classes of society. But in religious matters, and in the 
choice of a minister, the experience we have had in Scotland «hews 
that, on the contrary, the latter classes will, in most instances^ be found 
to take, purposely, and in the most marked manner, adi&r^t line and 
ce^rse from their superievs. The evidence of thm is abundanti Ind^pend- 
ei>ee^ of character is shewn by it in a matter in which they think that their 
superiors cannot reasonably expect them to yield. The desire to .niiark 
tmit'ilictependence influences many. It is thought right to shew in 
that vMty thtfir equality in matters wfadch belong to common intere^s. 
1%^ choice Of taste of their superiors^ they are apt to think, will 
not^in the long run suit them, — a very gxeat, but a nuist n^ur^ji.iiiis* 
taktt'in >duch a case. And as it often will happen that tbe«pinicMMf and 
tastes of the two classes may diifer widdy as to the supposed defectis or. 
nsMmitnendaftions . (^' preachers^ — the lower classes may thi^k 4^y 
deeect a manner which will make him indifHerent to the humble d¥$i^<ir< 
a paffdchial life^ — ^they may imagine that cultivation and refinemmitr itp- 
ply unfltness for int^conrse with them, and that if their superiors Uk:e 
him for these qualities, the risk is, that they^ on the other haod, m^y 
have reason to be dissatisfied, — and they are apt to think that^ in a style 
and manner more like their own, they may find a person of equal at- 
tainments, but better suited for them. 

OppoMtion to their superiors in such selections aaid judgmenli^y we 
do- find in eocperience, very frequently occurs. ^ 

'Tben--Min every perish, there will be fonndsome of thoscf ehaapae|erB so 
p6««(^rfii2Iy painted by Dr. Chalmers, who wiU take due adv^ta^ of all 
dbue' {»n>baUe isans^ of difference^ and find occupation aA4 deligbt. in 
convertings such difl«rence into open oppesitiofiu- Thus^ tbeii^seeds. of 
di^ord in 'sbeiety are sown, on the subject, of all others^ in whio^. separ- 
ations become the most marked and the most lasti^. 
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There mqr be no intention original! j on the part of the peopl? ta go 
against the patron or the heritors. But the discussion) and the difier*- 
enee which will often ensue, whether the people get their choice, or are 
to judge of the presentee, between these classes, may produce a great 
and serious inisunderstanding, which may tend, in a very unfortunate 
degree, if not to alienate them from each other, at least to a marked se- 
paration, which years will not remove, and which the next vacancy in 
the parish will widen and embitter. 

When candidates are proposed for selection, and even when a presen- 
tee is offered for judgment, there will always be found some one looking 
to the situation, and making interest in the parish, who will address 
himself peculiarly to the taste and feelings and views of pastoral qvall- 
fioadons and preaching, of the class with whom the ultimate decision. 
lies. 

Dr. M^Gill said most prophetically that the people would soon use 
their power in order to ensure choice. They have done so. Dr. M'Gill 
said that the system would enable one class, the labouring class, as the 
most numerous, to mmu>poliz€ the selection and choice of ministers. That 
has also been the result. 

The details of the cases have shewn that in many instances the feeL 
ings of that class have been manifested in one way — the feelings of the 
farmers and the middle class of society generally in another way — and 
in many eases the gentry have kept aloof from a scene in which they* 
knew that they would have no influence^ — ^in which their wishes would 
not be attended to, and in which occurrences were likely to take place 
ia which they did not choose to mix. 

What has been the result ? Is the Veto popular P Most assuredly 
that cannot be affirmed. The Committee of Assembly are obliged to. 
admit that even in their view it is not so. But is it popular in the 
districts in which its effects have been fully exhibited, or in which it 
has led to popular elections P To the advocates of popular elections, 
the Veto of course has attractions. To those whom Dr. Chalmers so* 
eloquently describes as the village demagogues, who live in scenesr 
df turbulence, it has peculiar charms. But with the great mass of in* 
telligent and reflecting men, who look to its effects on the interests of 
r^i^on, and on- the welfare of the Church, the measure is any thing. 
but popular. I believe the farmers and middling classes have discover- 
ed that it leaves them without any fair influence in so important a mat^ 
ter, and every case has proved that the matter, as Dr. M^Gill says, has 
been monoplized by one class alone. 

Allow me to request your Lordship to look to the statements contained 
in the evidence of Lord Moncreiff, as to the misrepresentations which are 
made respecting the desire for popular election in Scotland, and as to the 
undue and unpopular attempts to exoite agitation for that purpose. The 
cT^posure is complete, and the view given of the nature of any feding 
which really exists in some quarters, is, I believe, perfectly accurate. 

A^ the mf&rmaUon I can coUect a^ to the state of feeling in the 
country, is a general regret thcU the Chtirch broke in upon the stable 
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weakncadcs; versorsy and genend incapaoiiy to decide on the qnalifiea- 
tions of their spiritual instructors ? 

The manner in which individuals may be chosen, may more frequent- 
ly create the necessity of such rejection. 

But what is worse, the extent to which the interference of Presby- 
teries may be carried in regard to the nomination of mioisteis, the pari 
which they may take, and the interest which they may exhibit in the 
success of particular candidates, will create distrust as to the purity of 
their decisions — will lead the people to doubt the integrity of the judi- 
cial character, when the individuals are so often seen arrayed in the 
heat and excitement which preceded the appointment-^when their 
wishes and opinions as to individuals, or as to the choice of persons of 
particular views in Church affairs, are so well known. The individual 
rejected as unfit may often differ from them on these points — often on 
general politics. It is most important to preserve the authority of the 
decisions of the Church courts on so important and delicate a matter. 
But every view of the working of the Veto, and of its effects on Pres- 
byteries and on the people, shews how fatally the respect for the Church 
Courts may be impaired in the opinion of the latter. 

To any reflecting mind it must always appear that to the system of 
popular election it is a very grave and weighty objection, that it en-* 
dangers the authority of the Church and the unity of its congrega*^ 
tions, in the very cases in which the deference to that authority ought 
to be greatest, and in which it is under any circumstances most difficult 
to preserve the integrity and union of congregations, viz. cases in which 
the Church courts reject the favoured candidate, as not qualified But 
the Veto is peculiarly exposed to this risk. For the Church thereby de^ 
clare that the opinion of the people ought to decide on the point, wh^ber 
the individual who is to be appointed can edify them or not. The peOn 
pie, by the operation of that principle, have decided lapon tbat.point,-*^*. 
they have got the person who is to edify and instruct them, and from , 
whose ministrations they declare that they are to receive profit aixd inn. 
struction : And then the Church informs the people that their opinion 
and judgment is utterly erroneous, — that in the very doctrines which 
have pleased them, and from which they desire to xieceiye consolation. 
and instruction, there is error and heresy ,-*-that the mode of preaching 
which they admired was unsound, vicious, and depraved,-^and that 
the attainments and learning of the man of their choice were so miser- 
able, that he was unworthy to be ordained as a minister of the Church. 

Is that decision likely, in the course of time, to carry the weight which 
it ought to possess ? Are the people likely to receive with submission 
and deference this return to their opinion and sdection ? Are they 
likely to acquiesce in this mortifying reply from the Church, which 
has taught them such a differ^it estimate of their own qualifications 
for forming a decision on the point, — the most interesting to them in all 
the arrangements and decisions of life ? Is there no risk of the deference 
due to the Church being weakened by the deference which the Church 
has paid to their will ? Is there no probability that they will plead 
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of tkihgB before 1884, and much diMaHtJaciion witk iko wbobwork^ 
ing afid operaiUm of the Veto law. 



^fh^Tb are some consequences which will result from the deference to 
thfe will' of the people on which the scheme of the Veto proceeds, both 
on public opinion, and on the authority and influence of the Church, 
which may deeply afifect the interests of religion. 

Supposing the case to occur, which is not unlikely to happen, that 
the Presbytery are obliged to reject the individual whom the people 
m^y have specially approved of or chosen, either on the ground that 
his doctrines are not sound, or his mode of preaching unsuitable for 
the right discharge of pastoral duty, or that his attainments and quali- 
fications are not such as are necessary for the ministry, — in short, to 
reject him on any of the grounds on which we have seen the Church 
courts often proceed. What authority comparatively can the judg- 
ment of the jPresbytery now possess, after the Church has ascribed 
such importance to the will and judgment of the people, and has 
declared that they are entitled and thoroughly qualified to decide who 
are fitted to edify and instruct them, and who are not ? I pass over 
the view stated by Mr. Candlish, both in the last Commission, and in 
his Tract which came out immediately before its day of meeting, as to 
the standing and duty of the people, for on that view the authority of 
the Church is utterly destroyed. But I take the principle on which 
the Veto proceeds, viz. that the people are, in the opinion of the 
Chtrrch, well qualified to say who can edify and instruct them, — and 
that it is a necessary element, in the provision for securing a successful 
and 'useful ministry, that their opinion on that point shall be decisive. 
Take alon^'with this principle the inevitable eflect of the measure to 
sefeiir^ choice to the people : — and (if the views of Dr. Chalmers are to 
be'l^^^fded in considering the importance of the measure) add to that, 
thfe ftdiims^ion as to the discernment and just perception of the tn^h 
pofiisi^sM by 'the congregations of the kingdom, to whom tlie power of 
reje(ffi<i)l i^ to be entrusted ; — And then what security remains^ that ^e^> 
rejidtiioh by the Presbytery of the favoured preacher — ^whom thepeiyx* 
plcl Sesii'e to have — whose doctrine they delight in — whose preachitlg ' 
they declare gives food and nourishment to their souls, and whose; at^- 
taitirtents and views of gospel truth they find to convey to t^em edi- 
fication and instruction and comfort ;-^^that the rejection of such- a 
faVotfrite, in the feithful dealing of the E*resbytery with the people 
und^r their spiritual charge, is to carry the same OMthority with ii^ or 
give the same satisfaction^ as in the system which has hitherto prevaii- 
ed P' Are the people as likely to remain in the position of humble and 
ob^i^ht isind' docile sons of the Church — as likely to acknowledge the 
wisdom at>d justness of its decisions, and the necessity of such au^* 
penntendence and judgment in order to protect themsdves against 
the riU^ -of their own ignorance, false doctrine, wayward impressioas. 
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weaknesses; \erstnr9^v and general incapadty to decide on theqitalifieo* 
tions of their spiritual instructors ? ■' « 



The manner in which individuals may be chosen, may more frequent- 
ly create the necessity of such rejection. 

But what is worse, the extent to which the interference of Fr^Vy- 
teries may be carried in regard to the nomination of ministers, the pari 
which they may take, and the interest which they may exhibit in xhe 
success of particular candidates, will create distrust as to the piirUiy of 
their decisions — will lead the people to doubt the integrity of the judi- 
cial character, when the individuals are so often seen arrayed in the 
heat and excitement which preceded the appointment-^when their 
wishes and opinions as to individuals, or as to the choice of persons of 
particular views in Church affairs, are so well known. The individual 
rejected as unfit may often differ from them on these points — often on 
general politics. It is most important to preserve the authority of the 
decisions of the Church courts on so important and delicate a matter. 
But every view of the working of the Veto, and of its effects on Pres- 
byteries and on the people, shews how fatally the respect for the Church 
Courts may be impaired in the opinion of the latter. 

To any reflecting mind it must always appear that to the system of 
popular election it is a very grave and weighty objection, that it en- 
dangers the authority of the Church and the unity of its congrega** 
tions, in the very cases in which the deference to that authority ought 
to be greatest, and in which it is under any circumstances most difiBiCult . 
to preserve the integrity and union of congregations, viz. cases in which 
the Church courts reject the favoured candidate, as not qualified But. 
the Veto is peculiarly exposed to this risk. For the Church thereby de^ . 
clare that the opinion of the people ought to decide on the point, wh^her« 
the individual who is to be appointed can edify them or not. Th^pepn. 
pie, by the operation of that principle, have decided upon that,point,*t7-'. 
they have got the person who is to edify and instruct them, and from , 
whose ministrations they declare that they are to receive profit and in•^. 
struetion : And then the Church informs the people that their opanion 
and ju4ginait is utterly erroneous, — that in the very doetrinses wbifih. 
have pleased them, and from which they desire to receive consplatioa. 
and instructtOQ, there is error and heresy ,-*-that the mfode of preaching 
which they admired was unsound, vicious, and depraved,— -and that; 
the attainments and learning of the roan of their choice were so miser- . 
able, that he was unworthy to be ordained as a minister of the Church. 

Is that decision likely, in the course of time, to carry the weight which, 
it ought to possess ? Are the people likely to receive with submisj^ioi), 
and deference this return to their opinion and selection ? Are they 
likely to aoquiesee in this mortifying reply from the Church, which 
has tau^t them such a different estimate of their own qualifications 
for forming a decision on the point, — the most interesting to them in all 
the arraengements and decisions of life ? Is there no risk of the deference 
due to the Church being weakened by the deference which the Church 
has paid to their will ? Is there no probability that they will plead 
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c^tkiisfB^b&Jbre 1884, ofid much dissatit/htctHm witkiimwbg^marl^ 
ing atui operation of the Veto law. 



.1 



'^(irfe are some consequences which will result from the deference to 
thfe %ai' of the people on which the scheme of the Veto proceeds, both 
qri' public opinion, and on the authority and influence of the Church, 
which may deeply afifect the interests of fdigion. 



1 ' I 



Supposing the case to occur, which is not unlikely to happen, that 
the Presbytery are obliged to reject the individual whom the people 
may have specially approved of or chosen, either on the ground that 
his doctrines are not sound, or his mode of preaching unsuitable for 
the right discharge of pastoral duty, or that his attainments and quali- 
fications are not such as are necessary for the ministry,— in short, to 
reject him on any of the grounds on which we have seen the Church 
courts often proceed. What authority comparatively can the judg- 
ment of the Fresbytery now possess, after the Church has ascribed 
such importance to the will and judgment of the people, and has 
declared that they are entitled and thoroughly qualified to decide who 
are fitted to edify and instruct them, and who are not ? I pass over 
the view stated by Mr. Candlish, both in the last Commission, and in 
his Tract which came out immediately before its day of meeting, as to 
the standing and duty of the people, for on that view the authority of 
the Ohurch is utterly destroyed. But I take the principle on which 
the Veto proceeds, viz. that the people are, in the opinion of the 
Church, well qualified to say who can edify and instruct them, — and 
that' It is a necessary element, in the provision for securing a successfttl 
and useful ministry, that their opinion on that point shall be decisive. 
Take al'twig with this principle the inevitable efiect of the measure to 
sd6\ir^ choice to the people : — and (if the views of Dr. Chalmers are to 
be't^^rded iii considering the importance of the measure) add to that, 
the ftdttiission as to the discernment and just perception of the tr^th 
possessed by the congregations of the kingdom, to whom tlic power of 
rejetifioh 1^ to be entrusted ; — And then what security remainsr tfaafi die 
r^ccioh by the Presbytery of the favoured preacher — ^whom the peo- 
pfe desii^ to have-^whose doctrine they delight in — whose preachmg 
they declare gives food and nourishment to their souls, and whose! at- 
tainnSents and views of gospel truth they find to convey to them edi- 
fication and instruction and comfort ;— that the rejection of suctr a 
faVotfrit^, in the feithful dealing of the E*resbytery with the people 
under their spiritual charge, is to carry the same authority with it^ or 
give the same satisfaction^ as in the system which has hitherto prevaii- 
ed ?' Are the people as likely to remain in the position of humble And 
obcidietit dnd' docile sons of the Church — as likely to acknowledge the 
wi^om atkd justness of its decisions, and the necessity of such su- 
perintendence and judgment in order to protect themsdves against 
the riU^ of their own ignorance, false doctrine, wayward impressions. 
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wedmesries; ^eni|]lr9^^and general incapadty to decide on the^qitalifies* 

tions of their spiritual instructors ? >>' 

The manner in which individuals may be chosen, may more frequent- 
ly create the necessity of such rejection. 

Bait what is worse, the extent to which the interference of PresVy- 
teries may be carried in regard to the nomination of ministers, the pari 
which they may take, and the interest which they may exhibit in the 
success of particular candidates, will create distrust as to the piirUiy of 
their decisions — will lead the people to doubt the integrity of the judi- 
cial character, when the indiriduals are so often seen arrayed in the 
heat and excitement which preceded the appointment-r-when their 
wishes and opinions as to individuals, or as to the choice of persons of 
particular views in Church affairs, are so well known. The individual 
rejected as unfit may often differ from them on these points — often on 
general politics. It is most important to preserve the authority of the 
decisions of the Church courts on so important and delicate a matter. 
But every view of the working of the Veto, and of its effects on Pres- 
byteries and on the people, shews how fatally the respect for the Church 
Courts may be impaired in the opinion of the latter. 

To any reflecting mind it must always appear that to the system of 
popular election it is a very grave and weighty objection, that it en-* 
dangers the authority of the Church and the unity of its congrega** 
tions, in the very cases in which the deference to that authority ought 
to be greatest, and in which it is under any circumstances most difficult 
to preserve the integrity and union of congregations, viz. cases in which 
the Church courts reject the favoured candidate, as not qualified But. 
the Veto is peculiarly exposed to this risk. For the Church thereby de^ 
dare that the opinion of the people ought to decide on the point, wh^her 
the individual who is to be appointed can edify them or not. Th^ pepn . 
pie, by the operation of that principle, have decided upon that^point,-^:-: 
they have got the person who is to edify and instruct them^ and from , 
whose ministrations they declare that they are to receive profit aixd jn^. 
struetion : And then the Church informs the people that their opinion. 
and judgmeat is utterly erroneous,-^that in the very doctrinses wbicb. 
have pleaded them, and from which they desire to i^eceive ccuisplation , 
and instruction, there is error and heresy ,-^that the mode of preaching 
which tfa^ admbed was unsound, vicious, and depraved,-^and that 
the attainments and learning of the man of their choice were so miser- 
able, that he was unworthy to be ordained as a minister of the Church. 

la that decision likely, in the course of time, to carry the weight which . 
it ought to possess ? Are the people likely to receive with submission 
and deference this return to their opinion and selection ? Are they 
likely to- aoquiesee in this mortifying reply from the Church, which, 
has taught them such a differ^it estimate of their own qualifications 
for fbrming a decision on the point, — the most interesting to them in all 
the arrangements and decisions of life ? Is there no risk of the deference 
due to the Church being weakened by the deference which the Church 
has paid to their wu*h ? Is there no probability that they will plead 



agatmt'^ClMirch the neoesttty of altendingto tkofie (feelings sod 
peroepticoifl of truth, to that discernment of the gospel, which the Cfatttcb 
declares enables them so clearly and unerringly to decide whether they 
ate to> be pro6ted or not by the ministrations of any parttcukr indi- 
vidual. 

Refeotiwi^ indeed^ i« an opinion expresaed only against the individual 
presenied^ But, if that right is acknowledged on the prineijdes stated by^ 
Dr. €lhahner8>*-^till more on those advocated by the rest of his Commit- 
t»Be^«— if the people can say so unerringly who can edify them, as to make 
their rejection a proper and necessary thing in the event of that being 
their opinion,— -and if the effed of this measure is to obtain for them^ 
by the possession and exercise of the power so given them, the privi- 
lege of cAozce— *is it to be supposed that the people will submit with 
deference to the unexpected and unwelcome deoision*-^^ Your qual^ca- 
^ tions and views of truth fitted you only to rvjeet the man you did not 
^ like^ and who, you said, could not edify you. Your opinion and wishes 
« are of no weight in passing or choosing the individual who can edify 
^ you. On that point we do not value your judgments—your views of 
* the truth, or your estimate of the merits of any preadier.'* 

I think that it must be very obvious that, in many cases, the deci- 
sion rejecting the person ikvoured or chosen by the people may create 
the greatest dissatis&ction,— ^ow the seeds of much discontezit against; 
the EktaUidied Ohurdi, and give rise to disunion and seoessioB from 
the Churclh 

Smaller causes have produoed these results in parishes. 



Farther, all these evils will be increased by the efieets, which the 
(^MUge will certainly produce on national character. The measure will 
produce and engender pride^ overweening conceit, injurious notions of 
the deference due to the opinions of numbers, and unbounded confidence 
on the part of the people in their own religious attainments and know- 
kd^; 

' 1 am anxious not to be understood as expressing an opitiion thjit 
such: /will be the result only on the lower orders. I have no doubt that 
the effect of the measure in these respects will be more injurious in its 
infiuenoe on their character, because it bestows the power xm them, and 
undrdy gives them the means of ^monopolising^ the nomination of 
miBtsters, and also because the measure administers to thenr a fla^ry, 
by which they are most likely to be injured. But the measure wfll pro- 
duce the same effects more or less on congregations of ali classes. Spi- 
ritual pride will be created or increased in all; and k most baneful tinge 
gif)€n tonational character. 



Again, on what principle, consistently with the Veto, ts the Esta- 
blishment to maintain its ground in a parish, when the great majority 
of the people, holding themselves to be members of the Church — on 
the roll of commumcants — entertain peculiar views xm religion; in which 
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sdome, fkaj denkne, they ean be instrueied to edification — in which 
alone they firid nourafaxnent for their souls ? True, the Church tells 
tbem,-*-^^ You misunderstand out doctrines-^you pervert them to yoor 
' views — ^your ignoranee unfits you for understanding them — the task 
' is above you. Your pride and presumption of mind, your pronenesff 
' to error, your inability to think aught for yourselves without instruction 
^ and reformation, which you stand so much in need of, havte misled 
' you. You have not brought to the study of the Seriptuites mind^ 
' duly enlightened and subdued :— -Your views are wholly erroneous, and 
' you have no just discernment or just perception of the truth, — you do* 
' not see the truth, and you are unable as yet to understand the grounder 
' on which the truth rests/ 

To all such authoritative announcements, the people reply in the 
words o£ Dr. Chalmors*— but in vain. On what footing can an Esta- 
blishment rest after such an acknowledgment of the discernment of the 
truth by its hearers, and such an admission of their rights and stand- 
ing in the Church ? Are the ministers of Church Courts alone to de- 
cide for the parish what is the truth in that Confession to which they 
both appeal ? Or will the people be easily brought to the conviction, 
that, after all, their opinions are to be held in no esteem, and that they 
have no other course left but secession, when they declare, on the invito- 
tionof the Church itself, the views wbidi they have acquired as members 
of the Church ? It is very plain that the edfect of the measure we are 
considering, and of the views on which it proceeds is, in the case of 
such difierence between the people and the Church, to endanger the 
principle of an Establishment, and to arm dissent and heresy on 
such occasions, as the diffierences between the Church and the people 
which the Veto and popular choice may produce, with weapons against 
the Establishment furnished by its own mistaken and ixijurious flattery 
to the weakness and pride of their hearers* 



But let us consider the point in a further view. An Establislml' 
Ghnreh maintains itself independently of the numbers who adliere to 
it» either in particular parishes or in particular districts of th^ emphre, 
a9 ioF IrelaBOi Such anomalies will always exist in almost every eoim-* 
ti^y. We had laisge diirtricte of Catholics in Scotland at the timie of the 
RevoluUon. We set about converting them. We preadbed to thtem* 
in tbeii^ own language. We did not for a moment admit the mo- 
dern ^oetrine^ diat it can be a duty of an Establishment and of the 
State, not to gain proselytes to the faith of the National Church: 
We did all that lay in the power of a zealous active clergy, and of 
Scriptural education under the care of the National Churchy to gain pro- 
selytes, and to convert men firom the errors and superstition of popery 
to the truth. And the result was successful, just because the effort 
wai» openly and publicly juiide. in the performance of an acknowledged 
and paranmunt obligatitm on the Established Church. 

When a Church is Established as the National Church it is no obfeo^ 
tipn to it to say,*— here is a great district in which the majority ditEst 
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fimn jwmi /Fhef«nsvey is pldin : — The ofa(|6et> Atid pui'pos^^^r 'teibg 
e^iaibiidrod «s a Nstionii} Cbun^h is to convet^ them ; Mi^^e^mbi^te- 

auired in that quarter than in any other. We exist; theA, t^ hting 
ieui tO'theOboroh, and we doubt not of sufioess. The fe&p\^ are ig- 
BHTluit or ibiried^ uttaUe to disoem the gospel, have no jtust ^tce^ibn of 
(hei truth ; they listen to fiilsedoetrine, - they do not respond to the gos- 
pd : ' Bat still we persevere, and we expect and hope, in time, that we 
who know the truth will be enabled to eommunieate it to their minds: 

Upon that prfaici|^ an establishment depends, although in parts of 
the country the people who do not belong to it may* be the most nu- 
■leKOus class. 

But the people reply in the words of Dr. Chalmers — * We hare 

* studied the Bible as well as you of the Establishment— we are men of 

* like capacities and information with you : The instant discernment of 
^ the Gospel, the just perception of the truth, by men who cannot define 
' their belief or expound their views, is not surely the privilege of one 
^ class of our fellow-subjects. We can say no more than that you 

* do not preach the gospel to us — we find no tiourishment to our souls 
^ in the food you offer us. We do not desire to be dissenters — we 

* require an Establishment — we are ten times the number of those 
' who differ from us. We are surely as well entMed to judge for 
^ ourselves as to the doctrines which are to tdify us as others are. 

* The question is as to the salvation of our souls i a question, in 
^ comparison with which all matters of established interests sink intout- 
^ ef insignificance. We cannot be edified with the doctrines of those 
^ Qkinisiers-^^ur hearts reclaim against their doctrines.'* 

Wha/t answer can an Establishment make on the principles on which 
this Veto is advocated ? Will it do to say, ^ We did not mean our 
^ language to be taken in this sense ? It is our people only who are to 
^jodgc for themselves — they only are entitled to hold this language to 
<■ the State and to the country. We speak merely of the qualities of 
' those edttCMed by us^ not of human nature in general, when we have 
' fcefn dedaiming on the necessity of allowing men txj reject those by 
^-whi^iKk they cannot be edified, and whose doctrine they feel is not the 
^^docfcrime of the Gospel.' 

uOiie of the main grounds of defence for an Establishment is destroy- 
ed, if the principle either of a Veto or of popular election is adopfted 
by an Eaeibliahed Oiurch. 

The appeal to numbers^^etpecially on the grounds on which that 
appeal is required by the advocates of the Veto— -leads to i^stdts quite 
incKknsistent with the authority and privileges of an Establi^ment. 



The Committee appointed by the General Assembly, under Df. CSial- 
diers^a mo|ion, made the following communication in a report read by Dr. 
Ohalthere to^ the Commission of the General Assembly in th6 beginhing 
o^' August. . . • ' *\ 

i ^ First, we can state our having received the assurance of the 
* ©overament, that they were fully impressed with the importance 
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< 0^ IjpQ .^iQecjtf .and would give it their most serious oonsid^atiQii, ni 

^iia^.thfy would gwe insirueUons to the Lord Advoe^^tthpreparti^Saaigf 

\witb the Pr^urator, a imasurt to be submitted tn the Cabiieit,. ' r 

< A^d for t^ose who might desiderate something more ckfinite* snA 

* a$ th^y perhaps fe^U inore suhatantial than ihia) we bava theaatialasK 
' tion of aiinounciQgs.if not yet a specific mcsaaure by the Legislafiurdy 
Vat J^ast a specific and fnwt important C(9nce€eie» to the vtewa'of the 
^ Church on the part of the Government* Thtjif have onthorieed us tm 
^ ^tate^ that in the disposal of those livings which are at the nomination 

* of the Crown, its patron^e will uoffr cBaTAiNJUT be exercised xlf 

* ACCORDANCE wtth the EXISTING LAW of the Chubch, a resolutioBi 
' which applies to nearly one-third of the parishes of Seotland. But 
*• we reckon on a good deal more than this."* 

The ^rst part of tbifi atatement, so far as it implied that the Gov^n- 
ment had directed the matter to be taken up as a Government measure 
by their law officer, with a view to prepare a bill, or that the Govern- 
ment had any intention, as a Government, to address themselves to the 
consideration of any specific measure, has, as your Lordship will reed- 
lect, received « most distinct contradiction fi-om the answer of Lord 
Melbourne to .a Question immediately afterwards put by Lord 
BroughaASi; apd the purport of his Lordship^'s answer was rendered 
still more, clear by the assent given by Lord Melbourne to a subseqilent 
observatiojn by, Lord Brougham that he drew from Lord Melboumes 
statement the distinct conclusion, that the Committee had wholly misc^n-- 
ceived and misrepresented the purport of what passed with his Lovdsbip.' 
To that. statement Lord Melbourne, as I am assured by ithose prei^^nt, 
distinctly absented, and the result was by Lord Broi^bam deelAred-iMr. 
be perfectly satisfactory. 

That result then I understand to be only this,— *tbat the G^^ervsAeot' 
perceiving, on the statement of the Deputation, that the ques$i(xot'Waa ^ 
very difficult one, attended with many important coneideniitMNiai whicti 
r^uired inuch deliberation, said, they would give the aubjeotfchepi}^' 
pi^r attenj^ioA, and that if the Procurator for the Church ohpse ^9 tiry<bis' 
hand in putting any proposition into the shape of a bUl^ .tbeiLotd' 
Advopite w^uld, in the first instance, consider thear propositibi^'in/fibat 
shape* . . 

I understand, on the other hand, that Lord Melbouime aoevied ta- 
a^ss^t to the general accuracy of the Report of the Comtnittee, in so 
&r as it (Stated that he had expressed a desire to administer the Ccowp 
patroi|iage,in accordance with the Veto lawi I do not UDderBtarad that 
his Lordship confirmed the statement that he had authorised the Com- 
mittee to make an announcement of any such expression to the peo* 
pie jf, Sifi^af%d — $kQ announicenieni; of itpelC fading to fsonaequences 
wbicb itf^could not be for tbe ij^terest of the. Goven[in^ent, ind^pendentliFi 
of all ot^er copsid^n^iony, to produce. .The CQntcadictionb whii^h the- 
Report of the Committee received upon one point, leaves a stcpng in^- 
pr^ssipn that they had laboured under an equally erroneous belief^ when 
they suj)posed,^alXord Melbourne, a,uthori8ed. them > to proelaifli pub- 
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Kdly what had pds^d in their interview with hiniv^r to coti vert this 
«xpi«s«ion into a pledge thkt the nalidity of Ike Vito itas Hot tn any 
ewnt to he disputed. 

I am persuaded that the NeUem^n at the Head of her Majestj'^s 
Oovemiipiei^t, wtioee sagacity and foresight none will dispute, had not 
been in possession of any accurate knowledge of the position of matters 
'whc^ he admitted any disposition to acknowledge the Veto, in the ex- 
'ereise of the patronage of the Crown* liord Melbourne left the Home 
Office before the Veto came into operation. 

I think his Lordship will be somewhat startled by the use made of 
•this communication by the members of the Committee at the meeting 
of the Commission. 

As might have been anticipated, great astonishment was felt by 
every one at this communication, and still more by the statement that 
the Government had distinetli/ authorised ' the atatement to be made to 
the Commission of the General Assembly. 

^ Dr. Cook said, it had been distinctly kid down that the law of th^ 
^ land, as determined by the supreme judteatories, conferred certain 
^ rights upon patrons, and before those rights were dOne away it was 

* requisite to remodel the law of the land. Yet the House had h»e a 
^ communication from her Majesty'^s Government, stating that they 

* were determined to carry on theif patrotfage in direct opposition to 

* that law. (Some cries of No, no.) He was not thus to be put down. 

* Was it not admitted that dn Act of Parliament would be requisite to 

* do what was contemplated in the report ? Was it not admitted thjrt 

* as the law stood at present, if they proceeded in the way proposed, 

* there wouM be a separation of the civil benefice from the spirituill 

* cure ? How could the Government do what they conteniplatedf Would 
<'«l6ey take the man whom they presented hound that he shall go in direct 

* apposition to the law of the land ? Was this conduct worthy of a 

* Government ? He could not certainly admit, that by any declaration, 
>♦ such as had been made, by any dispensmg power— and his learned 
'*. frieikd 'knew that there were times when the exercise of the 'dispensing 
^pttwer had -led to results of no ordinary magnitude — »he couM not 
>*a^it that by an^ such dispensing power the Govei^nment could set 
^ aside what had been by the highest judicatories declared to be the lai^ 

* of the land.' 

* The Procttra^or (Mr. Bell) said, hecould not but express his extreme 

* surprise that his Rev. friend should assume that the Govemmenrt would 

* proceed in any particular way tolgarry their object into eflect: — His Ret. 

* friend surely had ingenuity enough to see how that object might be 

* effelcted without exercising any dispensing power. The Report had 
^ not stated that the Government meant to exercise a dispensing power. 
** He (the Procurator^ was not there to say what course the<5overnhient 

« would take ; but 'be could state a way which WouM be equally e&etual. 
f He would just put it to the Cdmmrission whfefher Ubeire ^as not a 

* mode by whieh the Government, and every Other cfivil patron, itii^t 
'^^n the end in view, without exercisnng the disperiskig'potrer? "Sup- 
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^ pcwe the Govemmeot were to deiermim that they wovhs> lasuB no pbs- 

^ MENTATION WfiATSOKYBB TO ANT ONE WHO WA9 NOT FETITIONBO VOB 
^ BY THE MAJOBITY OF COMMUNICANTS IN THE VACANT PARf 8U ; and 

^ suppose a person for whom the majority petitioned were presented, 
< might the thing not be done without the dispensing power ? The 
^ Government might intend to follow this course ; aaod if they did 'So 
^ there was no violation of the law."* 

^ Principal Macfarlan must observe that the conjectureof the learned 
* Procurator went thejkll length of popular election^ for which be was 
^ not aware that the members of this Church were as yet prepared.^ 

That Lord Melbourne eontemplated the practical concession, and the 
complete abandonment of the whole patronage belonging to the Croien, 
thus explained by the Procurator as the 'course which mighty which (he 
should have said) must^ be followed in order to fulfil the supposed pre^ 
wise ascribed to Lord Melbourne^ it will be difficult to believe. 

But it is material to attend to the exact position of matters, and to 
the effect of any such rule as that which Lord Melbourne seems to ad- 
mitt he had been willing to adopt. 

The Church has reiused to acknowledge the authority of the Courts 
of law.' It has asserted the validity of the Veto, and has reiused to 
take on trials a presentee rejected by the pepple, although the Courts of 
law have decided the Veto law to •be incompetent, and that the Pres- 
bytery ia bound ;by statute to perform this duty. 

The resolution of the Assembly is one directed against the right 
of the Crown as much as against other patrons. 

In this situation of matters, is it within the bounds of sober belief, 
that the exp^ienced and sagacious Nobleman at the Head of the Go- 
vernment of this country, who declared publicly in the House of Lords 
that the authority of its decision must be upheld, could have understood 
the true state of matters, when at the same time he seemed to .admit 
that he had said to the Church I^eputation in substance, that jtheir 
resolution to resist the law should be submitted to so far as the Crown 
is concerned^ and that the Crown, in possession of nearly one«tbiid of 
the {»tronages in Scotland, will acquiesce in this extraordinary as&ufvip- 
lion of power,, hy which, in direct defiance of the judgment of the House 
of Lordsy the Assembly have resolved to deny effect to the lights of the 
Crown, or of any other patron ? 

If the concession of the Veto. is thought to be a proper and expedient 
measure, or if it is to be ad(^ted for the sake of pc^larity, the plain 
course to take is to alter the law* 

That Lord Melbourne, as the adviser and protector of the rights of 
the Crown, and bound to uphold, as he declared was his intention, the 
authority of the decision of the House of Lords, could be aware of 
what it was that he was asked to do, when requested to administer 
the Crown patronage according to the Veto law, and in submi^'on 
to the resolution of the Qeneral Assembly, is to suppose that he 
would deliberately adopt a' course marked with the greatest inconsist- 
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enejT' That I do not believe. But I may be pennitted to doubt if 
his Lordship had been accurately informed of the state of matters to 
which his concession applied. 

Another consideration^ which must satisfy every one that He had not 
been fully aware of the nature of these questions, is, that it is not possi- 
ble to suppose that he could, in the full knowledge of the case, have 
made a concession which will operate so injuriously on lAie rights both of 
aU other patrons^ and of the individuals presented by tAem, — whose legal 
rights the judgment of the House of Lords protects. It is needless to 
point out what use will be made of this practical admission of the Veto, 
if really acted upon by the Queen'^s Government, in order to concuss 
private patrons mto the same ^ abandonment of patronage ^ — what 
encouragement will be given to the people, by the authority and 
sanction of the Government as it were, to use the power they have for 
the purpose of wresting the right out of the hands of those to whom by 
law it belongs, against the Admonition in the Pastoral Letter by the 
Assembly of 1835 respecting the objects of the Veto law. Neither need 
I point out the certainty that this public admission on the part of the 
Government, (if not, as I am confident it will be, retracted as an error 
— ^retracted with the approbation of all the intelligent classes of the 
community), will lead to the immediate and general exercise of this 
power throughout all the parishes in Scotland, so as to put an end to 
patronage, and to establish popular election. 

The Committee saw clearly what was to be gained by the imme- 
diate and premature promulgation of this, I fear, inadvertent expression 
of Lord Me]boume''s wishes, and they significantly added that they 
did not doubt that private patrons would not be found holding out in 
support of their rights, firom less ^ deferential respect for the laws of the 
< Church of Scotland.' 

Did Lord Melbourne anticipate this injury to the rights of others, 
or that thia use was to be made of what passed ^ 

1 am persuaded he did not, for no one will readily believe him, to be 
disposed to commit deliberate injustice to others. 

What is the nature of the statement on the part of the Government, 
which the Committee wish to convert into a sort of public Government 
pledge^ by giving to it this publicity ? 

Can the Government bind the presentees who may be rejected, not to 
assert their legal right under the presentation granted to them F That 
would be a preposterous supposition :— *And the attempt would be unavail- 
ing, for such a stipulation would be an illegal condition, and could not 
be enforced. The presentee could not be prevented from trying his rights. 
The Crown, when it issues a presentation, has given the right to the 
benefice for his life to the presentee, if duly qualified, and cannot by any 
subsequent presentation, interfere with or recall that grant. The pre- 
sentee is independent of the patron from the moment the presentation 
is granted ; and the decision of the House of Ijords has settled that the 
people cannot put a Veto on that nomination. The indi%ndual is en- 
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titled to be takfp ou trials in order that his quali&cations may be ascais 
tained. 

But, sajs the Wgal adviser of the Churchy the GovernmeBt mAf do 
what they promise in this way ; they may resolve ia appomi no one mha 
is not petitioned for by a my'ority of communicantu. 

I have some curiosity to know if it was explained to Lord Melhouioief 
that this was the only way in which he had any means of effeclingr.nth^t 
perhaps he supposed to be a very harm leas procedure. He may 
have said — ' I have no objection^ — none, that the CrownV preseotHN 
' tions should be in accordance with what you tell me are the laws of 
' the Church." 

But was he made to understand that the presentee in eaefa Qase» aU 
though he might be vetoed, would yet have a legal right under the pre- 
sentation, of which he cannot be deprived, and will be erUitled to obtain^ 
as a matter of course, the very same judgment whidi has been pro* 
nounced in the Auchterarder case? Was Lord Melbourne made to un* 
derstand this ? 

Again, was Lord Melbourne made aware that even in the opinion of 
the law adviser of the Church, the statement of his disposition to give 
effect to the law, as it is called, of the Church, necessarily implied^ that 
in every case the Crown was to hand over the patronage to the people^ 
and to appoint the person whom the majority apply for, whether the 
Government believe that individual to be a fit and qualified person or 
not ? In one case lately, a patron left the choice to the people. They> 
applied (with great unanimity, I understand) ibr an individual whom 
the Presbytery rejected as not qualified. Is the Crown to take no re-^ 
sponsibility — to make no inquiries — to leave the patronage, in shorr, 
to the people — and to issue the presentation in obedience to the demand 
of the people, and tied down by a pledge to do so ? for if this- prseeed- 
ing is necessary in order to do what Lord Melbourne -dechired his willing^ 
ness to do, then the nomination must be given to the people in all ^des 
— else the result will be, that the Government will be accused of breali-^ 
ing their promise, and their presentees will in that case be unquestion- 
ably rejected. ■ '' 

Did my Lord Melbourne understand, then, what it is thai theCrowh 
is expected to do ; — nay, what is the only course, in the' eKpec43aia(m 
and belief of the Church, in which his declaration can be acted a'poh, 
and this supposed promise fulfilled ? 

I da«bt. this much. I cannot as yet believe that bis Lordbhi^ did 
underf^tand what it was, to which he was understood to agree, amd which 
he ia expected to do : I cannot as yet believe that Lord Melbourne un- 
derstands that be can be expected to confirm any such view- of the mat- 
ter} pr. is committed to any engagement. or assurance to this Deputatnsn 
of th^ kind they ascribe to him. 

I vent)i<e sJiso to doubt whether his Lordship, when be expressed sopie 
such disposition to this Deputation, intended or imagined that immedi" 

s 
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At4 pnhlicify to the whole 'people of Scotland should be givett to this 
expression of his individual wish on the subject, and that it should be 
proelaimed at the cross of Edrnburgh, and hawked through the streets as 
a piece of news, that her M ajesty^s Government meant to allow the peo- 
ple in one-third of the parishes of Scotland to veto presentees, or, in other 
words, to choose their own ministers, for that is the only construction that 
any one can pufon the subject to whom the facts are known. 

It was one thing to give some general assurance to a Committee, in 
whose discretion and management of the question, during the very time 
when the Government was anxious to consider what should be done, 
Lord Melbourne thought he could confide. 

But it was a very different matter that the Committee should (when 
perfectly unnecessary for the object of their appointment, and when 
It is no part of their duty to report to the Commission of the Assembly) 
proceed with breathless haste, in a way both uncalled for and unusual, 
to proclaim that Lord Melbourne had agreed to acknowledge the Veto in 
all cases, — and that when they were asked how ?— the only answer that 
could be given by the legal adviser of the Church (present at the inter- 
view, I understand) is, — ^Suppose the Crown shall resolve not to appoint 

* any one except such as are petitioned for by the majority of the com- 

* municants.'' 

Was this use contemplated or sanctioned by Lord Melbourne of what 
passed in London ? Did he authorize the Committee to promulgate 
this to the people of Scotland ? Or, was this an attempt to commit the 
Government, in a way and to an extent very convenient for those who 
intend by the Veto to obtain the practical * abandonment of patronage 

* in all cases,^ (to use the expression of one of the leading members of 
the Committee), but which could not have been contemplated by the 
Government 

The Government might have wished to try the matter, in order to 
see how it worked, and might have expressed their willingness to do so 
to the Committee. But still the restraint imposed by the decision of 
the House of Lords remained. It could not be known whether the 
Crown might not dispute the Veto. The people, therefore, would have 
been under some controul : license would not have been too suddenly 
given ; — ^the reins would not have been thrown down at once ; and du- 
ring the period necessary for deliberation, nothing final or mischievous 
would have occurred. 

But this cautious and prudent course would not have satisfied the ob- 
jects of the Committee. They plainly wished to commit the Government, 
They wished, by the promulgation of what passed, to make it more dif- 
ficult for this Government or any other to exercise the prerogative of the 
Crown. They wished to gain practically the abolition of patronage, 

* in all parishes,^ by an open announcement of this expression of the in- 
tention of the Government, — an announcement which could only have 
been made with the view to increase agitation on the subject, and to en- 
courage the people in all parishes, whether the patronage was in the 
hands of the Crown or of private patrons, to exert the power so as to en- 
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force the right of nomination, and to concuss both the Crown and pri- 
vate patrons into that result universally, . 

/ suspect that Lord Melbourne has been very ill-used in the whole 4if 
this affair* 

Let me solicit the attention of your Lordship to this sisipposed ex- 
pression of an intention to admit of the Veto in all cases of Crown 
(patronage, — in other words, by agreeing not to dispute the power to re- 
ject, to give the people the means of enforcing popular elect! on « 

If this promise is made on the part of the Crown to the people of 
Scotland^ can the same privilege be denied to the people of England^ 
or long withheld from them f 

There is no point involved in this supposed promise as to altering 
the law : It is said to be a promise that the Crown is to appoint only 
the persons whom the people choose and desire to have. That surely is 
a promise just as easily fulfilled in England, Without any alteration of 
the law^ as in Scotland. 

The Crown patronage in Scotland is a matter of very great import- 
ance for the good of the Church. We have no other prizes in the 
Church* on our Presbyterian system, than the parish livings. 

For the encouragement of learning — ^for bringing forward men of 
talent, attainments, and high character, the Crown patronage has 
hitherto been of great use. It is a right which forms a graceful and a 
valuable part of the prerogative of the Crown, in regard to an Establish- 
ed Church, — the exercise of which is well fitted to be of the highest ad- 
vantage to the interests of learning and the good of the Church. 

I do not say that it has always been as systematically and as well 
directed to these great objects, as it might have been, — Chiefly from the 
great misfortune under which Scotland has laboured for a century, of not 
having a separate Secretary of State, with parliamentary weight and ex- 
perience, and looking to the manner in which Scotch affairs might be 
conducted for his own credit and character in public life. 

But still great good was done by the way in which the Crown patron- 
age was for the most part bestowed. Great pains were taken to select 
persons of merit, — and I would wish Lord Melbourne to turn to the 
evidence before the Patronage Committee, in order to see what credit 
Sir Robert Peel received from persons the most opposed to him^ fpr the 
enlightened and anxious desire which was shewn by him during many 
years he was at the Home Ofiice, to bring forward men of eminence, 
talent, and learning, and the satisfaction he was able to give to the 
Church, not only without yielding one point as to the right of patron- 
age, but rather by acting in many cases more firmly on the principle of 
direct selection by the crown, than had been previously done. 

The Crown patronage gave the opportunity also of placing in the best 
and most important livings men who had in smaller charges shewn 
their talents for the pastoral office, and acquired distinction for learning 
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hj their publications or sermons, or the reputation of their general at- 
tainments. 

Testimony is borne to the way in which the patronage was exercised 
during the period I refer to, from all quarters, in the evidence before the 
Patronage Committee. The instances that might be mentioned would 
illustrate the importance of the principles, on which the Crown patronage 
was then administered, even in a more striking manner. 

The Crown patronage was eminently useful in the way I have men- 
tioned. It was, indeed, I may say, the means by which learning could be 
encouraged in the Scotch Church, — merit and high attainments brought 
forward — eminent characters in remote situations and poor livings re- 
warded — and the interests of religion consulted by systematic encourage- 
ment to the attainments by which alone a learned body of clergy can be 
maintained. 

Is this, then, to be wholly thrown away and abandoned by the 
Crown ? Is it really come«to such a pass as the report of the Committee 
leads us to fear ? Are the whole Crown livings in Scotland to be sur- 
rendered to popular election ? Is it the fact that the Crown is not to 
retain (even though the law shall not be altered) the power to make one 
single appointment ? — not to promote a single individual, or to have the 
means of bringing forward a single person of talent and eminence ? 

I need not dwell on so obvious an objection to the system of popular 
election, or to any system ending practically in that result, — that it will 
destroy the learning of the clergy as a body, and substitute other attain- 
ments as the object of pursuit, and the qualifications for getting into a 
living. But is it to be supposed that the advisers of the Crown can in- 
tend to act avowedly on a plan by which so important a provision for 
encouraging learning shall be wholly thrown away ? 

In common with a great proportion both of those who are friendly to 
the Government, and of those who, like myself, are conscientiously op- 
posed to it, I do entertain the firm belief that the case stated to Lord 
Melbourne had not been fully understood by his Lordship, — that 
he neither was apprised of the difficulties of doing what was asked of 
him, — of the nature and peremptory character of this Veto,— of the ne- 
cessity of giving in to popular election^ as the only way in which what 
was asked could be in fact allowed^ — nor that he sanctioned this pro- 
clamation to the people of Scotland, by which the expression of an in- 
tention, which the Government might wish as a matter of experiment to 
act on, was to be converted into a public acknowledgment that the 
Veto would not, in any case, be disputed, and that the people were in 
all cases to have their free choice. 

The Committee saw, I presume, that, by the promulgation of this 
conversational discussion, another great object would be gained by its 
leading members,— -by those who have taken up the advocacy of the 
Veto, since it has been found to attain their object more generally and 
effectually than they had supposed by the practical abolition of patrcm- 
age. They know well that even if the Veto should be sanctioned, the 
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Crown will be for ever committed to popular election, and that if the 
Oovernment once acts upon this public pledge (for so it will be viewed, 
if the Government shall sanction what has passed), it will be of little 
consequence whether a statute to legalise the Veto is passed or not, — for 
after it is passed, what has taken place in the interval will tie the 6o« 
veniment down to leaving the choice to the people, or if they attempt to 
draw back, will sufficiently prepare the people to exert the power, which 
the Church has given, in order to attain, as they best may, the same 
end. 

The introduction of popular election, or the sanction of any measure 
which practically compels resort to such a mode of nomination, of the 
whole ministers of the Church of Scotland, is a fearful experiment. 

I am confident that none will look to it with more apprehension than 
Lord Melbourne. 

Since the previous part of this Letter was printed, my attention has 
been called to a very zealous and able defence of ^ the Present Position 
' of the Church of Scotland,^ by a * Lay Member of the Church.' 
Every principle already commented upon, as to the authority and juris- 
diction of the Church, and as to the doctrine of non- intrusion, is very 
fully and anxiously upheld in the pamphlet I refer to. But after a 
most anxious defence of the proceedings of the Church, the author of 
this pamphlet, (whose personal character gives to his admissions on this 
point great authority and weight), ends with this important and most 
conclusive acknowledgment of the imperfections of the Veto law, and of 
the dissatisfaction with which it is regarded by its supporters. 

' Doubts, as formerly stated, have certainly prevailed from the very 
^ firsts and still exist in the minds of many ^ as to the expediency of giv- 

* ing necessary e£Pect to an absolute veto — some considering it would 
' have been better to have revived, to some definite extent, the ancient 
' usage of the Church, which required a positive assent on the part of 
^ the congregation, — while others conceived that the most advisable me« 

* thod was to employ the veto^ but to guard against its abuse by placing 
' it under the authoritative control of the Presbytery. This last, so far 
^ as I can ascertain, is the prevailing opinion in the Church at the pre* 

* sent day. Dissent ^ or Veto^ as it is called, was preferred to assent^ as 
' the mode of ascertaining the «ense of the congregation, solely on the 
^ ground that it was much more favourable to the presentee ; inasmuch 

* as the risk of a large proportion of the people coming forward to ex- 

* press a solemn dissent was much less than the risk of the presentee 
' failing to procure the positive assents of such definite proportion of the 

* people as might have been required of him ; the obvious result of 

* adopting the method by Veto being, that the presentee has the benefit 

* of all being held to assent who do not positively come forward to dis- 

* sent This may be held a sufficient reason for adhering to the form 

* of Veto ; but as, undoubtedly^ instances may occur where violent op- 

* position may be stirred up against a presentee upon groundless preju- 

* dices^ or from motives positively unworthy^ it seems reasonable that a 
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* check against such abuses should be provided^ by calling in the control 

• >of the Presbytery."^ 

We thus find that the ablest advocate of the Church acknow- 
ledges that distrii^t of this measure has always been entertained 
among its supporters — that in the form in which the Church chose to pass 
rt, and in which they now enforce it^ it really cannot be defended^ and 
that in order to guard against the abuses which il at present permits^ 
and to exclude violent opposition from groundless prejudices or un- 
worthy motives^ the measure which the Church has passed and is en- 
forcing, in defiance of the judgment of the House of Lords, must re- 
ceive material changes, which will give to it a totally different charac- 
ter in point of principle. 

Surely, after the advocates of the measure were agreed what was the 
principle on which it should be framed, and what the measure was 
finally to be, — then would have been the time when (if ever) it was 
fitting to place the Church in ' its present position.** 

These variances in the views and proposals of all the leading advo- 
cates of the proceedings of the Church, sufiiciently demonstrate, that in 
truth they are all maintaining their respective speculations on matters 
of expediency^ and are not proceeding on any precedent, rule, law, or 
practice of the Church. 

The Committee declare that the Veto has never given satisfaction to 
the Church, and that the change should have gone further, and required 
a 'positive cair by the people. This ' Lay Member of the Church,** 
whose opinions represent, 1 have no doubt faithfully, the opinions of 
that (small) portion qf the laity who support the ' present position** of 
the Church, admits that great difference o^ opinion has prevailed from 
the first as to the particular measure which should be adopted, and of 
the wisdom of this measure among its supporters — (each sect, in truth, 
viewing the whole matter as a change which the Assembly, in a legis- 
lative capacity^ were to introduce, not as the enforcement of any posi- 
,t}ve fule, or right, on the subject) —and he declares that the prevailing 
opinion is, that the people have got too much power ^ and that it shoidd 
be placed under the control of the Presbytery, in order to check gross 
abuses. 

Yet the singular thing is, that all run out into a crusade against the 
courts of law, and as to the power and independence of the Church, in 
support of a measure, which neither Dr. Chalmers nor the Committee, 
nor their ablest defender, pretend to justify or maintain in its present 
shape. 

Then, again, I ask, until the measure is adjusted among its defend- 
er^f.and the Church is agreed upon the rule to be adopted, was it not 
rather precipitate and extraordinary to proceed to extremities against 
tl>e law., and to huHy the Church into such a false ' position .?** 

One party says, — The Church has taken her stand nobly for the Veto, 
and we call on the Legislature to acknowledge the propriety of what we 
.have done, and to sanction our resistance to the law. True — the 
Church has never been satisfied with the Veto — from the first this was 
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not the measure which should have been adopted, or is reconcilable to 
principle — the people should have been placed in a less invidious situa- 
tion, and ought to have got more power : and we reserve the means of 
bestowing tkat^ by some further change. 

Another— the author of the measure — says, — We take our stand 
here — we abide by the law we passed, in defiance of the judgment <tf 
the Court — and three weeks afterwards, he proposes to alter the wholfe 
principle of the law. 

The most respectable defender of the * position"* of the Church ends 
by acknowledging that the principle of the measure is vicious, in giving 
the people too much power, and that the Presbytery must have controuL 

Yet none of these parties seem to see that they are differing on the 
most fundamental principles which can enter into the whole question. 

If the General Assembly has unlimited power of legislation, it is very 
well to discuss all these differences. But at present the stand taken is 
on the ground of the law and principle of the Church being fiKed, and 
yet all differ fundamentally as to what the principle is. 

Either there is a right on the part of the people to reject, or there is 
not. If there is, the argument of Mr. Cunninghame and Mr. Candlish 
is complete, that on that right to reject there can be no controul ; for 
if it is to be exercised only in the way in which others think reason- 
able, it is not a right to reject. The present rule, which the Church has' 
resolved to enforce, takes that view of the case. If there is no right to 
reject^ then to be sure you may introduce any restrictions and restraints 
you choose on a privilege, which in that case you may wholly with- 
hold, or grant in the exercise of legislative power to such extent as you 
choose. But in the latter view of the matter, there is no defence for 
* the present position"* of the Church, — for the only question then is, 
what should in point of expediency be done — not what is the fixed law 
of the Church, which at all hazards is to be maintained, btit what 
should its polity be — and then the question is at an end ; for no one 
can pretend that the Church has absolute legislative power In the 
latter view of the case there is no longer even the shew of plausibility 
in the dogma of non-intrusion against the * wilt* of the people ; — (or^ if 
you are to subject that ' wilP to any restrictions you deem expedient, you 
at once admit that the term ^ wilP does not mean the pleasure and resolu- 
tion of the people,— does not import a right to reject, but only that 
they are to be allowed to object, — the Presbytery Judging of the pro- 
priety of such opposition. 

Now, there cannot be two things more widely different. Parties 
argue in support of the actual Veto law, which declares and enforces 
the right to reject, and then end with admitting the necessity of restric- 
tions, which put an end to the notion of any such right; — And yet it 
seems never to be thought that there is any distinction in principle, or 
as to the 'present position "* of the Church, in these two matters. 

The author of this pamphlet thinks, I see, that the Church is not 
pledged to the Veto, as passed in 1834, by its resolution in 1839. The 
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< Statement' of the Committee fully demonstrates that this is the only 
measure proposed ; and he will see that the ground taken, of the ^ right 

* of the Christian people,^ leads the active members of the Committee to 
scout the notion of the exercise of the right being under the controul of 
the Church. 

I see the author further thinks that the risk of the rejection of a faith- 
ful preacher — perhaps because he was too good for the people — is, at 
present even, completely avoided ; because ^ the first duty of the Pres- 

* bytery in such circumstances, would necessarily be to support the 

* hands of the patron, and to put down the unworthy and scandalous op' 

* position.'* 

This is a striking proof of the misconception which prevails in quar- 
ters where it might be least expected, as to the nature and character of 
the Veto. The Presbytery unhappily, have no power but to register 
the Veto. I shall be glad indeed to find that the opinions of such lay- 
men as the author of this pamphlet, may at last open the eyes of the 
clergy to the infatuation of abandoning their proper province and duty, 
and may lead them to discover that their Hearers do not desire to see 
the Church despoiled of the controul and jurisdiction which they may 
be assured the hearers of the Word can never wish to deny to them. 



There are some short considerations of which I would wish, in .conclu- 
sion, to remind your Lordship. 

The^rsMs — That when Parliament did, two centuries ago, abolish pa- 
tronage, and left to the Church to regulate the nomination of ministers, 
even the Church assigned the people only the right of objecting on cause 
shown, to the persons who might be proposed to them, the Church 
retaining the power and the duty of judging of the validity of these ob- 
jections. 

In the present day, the Church of Scotland has begun by surrender- 
ing that province, — has proclaimed the right to reject to be absolute, — 
for the exercise of which no reason need be stated, and the abuse of 
which the Church is not entitled to take cognizance of or to redress. And 
then it asks Parliament to sanction a measure which, along with the 
surrender of that duty in the event of rejection, leads necessarily to 
choice by the 'people. The CTiurch proposes that the people shall be en- 
titled to reject, without even stating a reason, the person whom even the 
Presbytery perhaps may specially select for the parish. In what ])eriod 
of the history of the Scotch Church, — in what period of the Christian 
Church, has this right on the part of the people been acknowledged 
by the Church ? 

The second is — That the measure which the Government is asked to 
recognise in practice, and to sanction by legislation, has, beyond all 
question, operated in the very way which its proposers deprecated^ and 
the occurrence of which they declared to be so improbable as to be be- 
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yond serious calculation. I entreat your Lordship to look to the evi- 
dence of Lord Moncreiff, in order to contrast liis expectations of the 
working of the measure with the actual effects which it has produced, 
and with the results boasted of by the extreme party who have now 
taken up the question. 

The third is — That the author of the measure, — certainly its most 
splendid advocate, — who has brought about the present state of things 
by his hasty motion in the last Assembly, — proposed originally by his 
motion of 1833, as a necessary and important check, that the Presbyte- 
ries should retain full jurisdiction, on proof either of malicious combina- 
tion, or that the opposition was not truly founded on objections person- 
al to the presentecy in regard to ministerial gifts and quaii/ications^ to 
disregard it, and to settle him under the presentation, — and that, in his 
Note to the published Report of his Speech in last Assembly, he now 
admits that the Veto ought to be placed under most extensive, sweep- 
ing, and important restraints, — restraints inconsistent with the notion 
of a right on the part of the people to reject, for which they are not 
accountable to the Church. 

These most significant and emphatic acknowledgments at once of the 
absurdity and danger of the principle which the Church has adopted, 
and of the practical evils of the Veto, your Lordship and your colleagues 
are expected to disregard ; and the Committee, (in which Dr. Chalmers 
seems to stand alone in his views,) desire the right to reject to be ac- 
knowledged in the most absolute form, without any controul whatever on 
the part of the Church, and without the possibility of checking any abuse 
in any case at any tune, or of correcting the mischiefs of popular error, 
excitement, injustice, and delusion, however gross. They require the 
Veto in that form to be sanctioned, as the very ^ least"* measure which 
in principle they will accept. 

The fourth is — That the Committee have acknowledged — and the 
author of the measure himself concurs, as a member of the Committee, 
in the public confession — that the measure has not given satisfaction to 
a great portion of the Church who at present support it — that it is not 
conformable in principle to their views of the constitution of the Church, 
— ^that the people ought to be placed in a different and less invidious 
situation ; — and that the Veto is now pressed by the leading members of 
the Committee who desire the total abolition of patronage, from its no- 
torious effects in leading to that result. The change, then, which your 
Lordship and the Government are desired to introduce is not intended 
to bejinal. 

TYieffth is — That the Committee also require, in order to enable the 
Church to act on any views which at any time they choose to ado]}t as 
to the nomination of ministers, the recognition of a power on the part of 
the Churchy which supersedes all right of nomination, and tends to con- 
centrate the whole influence and direction in the settlement of ministers 
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ia dl«ijAa«dsof Presi^teries, in an irresponsible, imd^^op^^'^nd arbitrary 
(otmi free from the Testraint of judicial reasons and judicial process. 



No one more lamented, — as his reported Speeches in the Assembly in 
1:832 And in 1833, and his evidence before the Patronage Committee, 
sufficiently demonstrate, — the revival of these questions respecting the 
appointment of ministers, than Lord MoncreiiF; and before leaving this 
su!>^t, let me request the smous attention of your Lordship to the view 
he.g^ve of the state of the Scotch Church, upon which it was proposed 
ui 1834, to break in by a change which he fondly hoped was to work in so 
mitigated a form, but which, it now appears, will perpetuate all the evils 
which he deprecated. "^ After these observations, 1 proceed to answer to 
the particular question now put. Is there any practical evil at this mo- 
ment existing, sufficient to call for this very hazardous measure,** (choice 
by the people in any form, or to any extent), ' as I think it? Is there any- 
thing to induce Parliament to yield to what I think the inconsiderate 
demands of a portion of the clergy, and of the people of Scotland, to the 
effect of destroying, or if not actually destroying, of endangering this 
estab ishment, which, in my opinion, has peacefully worked, and is 
working for the benefit of the country; and firom which, I think, that 
such ncalculable benefits have accrued to Scotland and to the empire. 
We know, and those who are well acquainted with Scotland, cannot 
shut their eyes to the fact, that benefits derived from the Established 
Church are of immense magnitude, in education, in the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge throughout the land, in Christian knowledge, and 
iGhrif>tiaa morality, spread amons all ranks of the people, and in the 
general quietness, decency, and order of our population. throughout 
Scotland- Now, 1 think that this proposal is at present made at a 
time whea, in my opinion, the Church, so far from being in a decay- 
ing or foiling state, is in a most flourishing condition^ in an improv- 
ing staifr when the pains which are bestowed by the teachers, and by 
) tj^' young men under education for the Church are perhaps greater 
than they were at any period, if it was not just at the time when the 
excitement of the Reformation of course produced very great exer- 
tions by the persons who came forward into the Reformed Church. 
And I must be permitted to observe, (I think it is a prefer place to 
make the observation, which is deeply impressed upon my own mind) 
that the true, or at least one principal cause of the agitation at 
.present going on for destroying the Establishment — the true or a 
principal cause of the agitation by that newly constituted class of per- 
ifions, 1 mean newly constituted in name, who call themselves Volun- 
tary churchmen, is to be found in the clear perception^ that the 
^Church is rapidly improving, and that evils which were formerly of a 
< serious magnitude, were, and are greatly lessened, and continuing pro- 
:^ gressively to be diminished.'* 



The prevailing disposition in the present day, when agitation is excit- 
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ed upon any subject , is to suppose that some conees^ion mmsth^tkaiie-^ 
that soinetking or other must be done to tide over the difficulty 'lor tfad 
time. 

But upon this question we have the advantage and the warnin 
of two different considerations, which havp not occurred in regard to 
many other questions in which concessions have been made from this 
feeling. ^ 

In the^r^i place, we have had a trial of the Veto in the concessidft 
made by the Churchy and we have seen to what purposes it has been pra^ 
tically turned, and to what demands it has led, — that all the expectations 
of its framers have been disappointed, even under the great restraints df 
a general conviction of its illegality. And before adopting the measure^ 
let us both take warning by what has happened, and attend to the 
memorable lesson riead to us even in the course of the first year, by the 
fact of its Projectors being obliged to put forth a remonstrance and ex- 
postulation at once to Presbyteries and to the people, against the abuse 
of the power so piecipitately entrusted to them both. The State is now 
pressed to adopt a measure of which the country have had five years'* 
experience, and the evils of which have followed with such fearful ra- 
pidity. 

In the second place, this is no new ground of agitation in Scotland. 
We have had it in various forms, (at long intervals), once or twice befdre, 
since 1712 ; — and a steady and firm maintenance of one line of policy 
by all administrations, as a matter on which party politics could hsive 
no bearing, has always produced the effect of bringing about in a short 
period of time, perfect satisfaction among the great bulk of educated 
and thinking and religious men. 

The change to popular choice, for such is the alternative, is no# 
proposed to be made in times when the evils will be incon^par^bly 
greater than at any other period of society, and when the ri^s to the 
Church are far beyond what they could formerly be, inasmuch as' the 
elements of division and strife, of heat and contention, and &( excdtem^iit 
in every form, are multiplied to so fearful a degree. 

Preserve our Church at least from the operation of such evils. 
Firmness has done it before — the same quality will do it again. 

A sense of the necessity of preventing the increase of Ecclesiastical 
power and influence, has been one great object of the policy puvsudd 
in regard to the Church of Scotland, by all successive administrations 
of the country since the Revolution ; and a change which will intro- 
duce such an engine in the present day, is one of the grektest evils 
with which society can be threatened, or by which the interests of Re- 
ligion can be impaired. 

Your Lordship has seen how the proposals of the CQl[nmittee,asd. the 
whole proceedings of the Church tend to that result. 
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The way tn which the Church approach the Legislatttre, is hj an act 
of open usurpation of power and of defiance of the law. 

There cannot be a more serious consideration for the Legislature or 
Government of the country than the resolution of the Established 
Church, — (1.) not to perform the duties imposed on it by the statutes 
which are the origin of the Establishment; and (2.) that the Church 
may both interpret these statutes in the way it pleases, and act upon 
that interpretation. 

There are many objects which the * ecclesiastics^ in Scotland have in 
view, which, on the same principles, they may proceed in like manner 
to accomplish. 

Is theJGfovemment to permit them to triumph in their present at- 
tempt to carry their object by open defiance of the law, and to succeed 
by the very extremities to which they have had recourse ? 

The agitations of the present time have not raised a question of more 
serious import to the liberties of the country, and to the interests of re- 
ligion, than that which the Church of Scotland has forced upon the 
country. 

There is a plain, practical course to be followed — Let the law be 
obeyed and enforced. 

The great security for the due regulation of all Bodies in the State, 
is the authority of statute law ; and in regard to the limits of the jurist 
diction of such an institution as a National Church, there is no pro- 
tection against the greatest abuses and the utmost perversion of the 
objects for which it is established, if the Church shall be permitted to 
refuse by public resolution to perform the duties imposed on it. 

The progress which has been made since 1834, on the part of the 
Church, in throwing off the restraints by which its jurisdiction had 
been previously kept within its prescribed limits, has been indeed ra- 
pid ; but that progress is only a proof of the great hazards to the interests 
of civil and religious liberty, when these limits are not strictly enforced. 
It was said, incidentally, butS'ery emphatically, by Dr. Mearns, in 
September 1834, ' However the magnitude of subsequent innovations 
^ may throw into obscurity those which have preceded, the ecclesiastical 
^ proceedings of 1834 can hardly fail to be memorable in this country, 

* as having efiected the first practicable breaches in those barriers, which 

* the wisdom of our ancestors, profiting by the events of former seasons 

* of disturbance, erected for securing the safety of the Church, the de- 

* liberate and balanced exercise of her legislative powers, the constitu- 

* rional and exclusive rights of her judicatories, and^the reputation of 
« her ministers and probationers; Let us take warning in time by the 
consequences which have so soon resulted from these barriers being bro- 
ken down, and resist, before the disturbance to the social system is 
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greater^ the systematic attempts of the Church to erect its own aatho- 
rity above the controul of the Law. 



To one topic I must advert in conclusion. 

In the present state of political parties, symptoms have appeared 
ftmong some adherents of each, of attempts to court support from the- 
Church, by giving vague encouragement to plans which neither party 
have probably the least desire to take up as party questions, or the least 
intention to carry through. 

And, on the other hand, by some of the clergy indications have been 
manifested of a wish to make each party look to the support of the Church 
tn politicsy as the reward for aiding them in the attainment of their pre« 
sent objects. 

Some Whigs and some Conservatives, though very few of either party, 
have shewn a sort of rivalry which should bid highest for the support 
of the Church in the present crisis : And in one or two movements in 
expectation of elections, a few of the clergy have more or less indirectly 
attempted to interfere, and to influence the views of electors by appeals 
to them on these questions. 

There is nothing against which both parties should so strenuously 
guard as the interference of the clergy of the Church of Scotland to any 
extent in political elections. Such inter^rence will only tend to 
strengthen the power and influence of 'ecclesiastics,** and to enable the 
Church to wield a direction and controul which will be most injurious 
to the welfare of society and to the interests of religion. 

For party purposes, the attempt by the adherents of either party to 
gain support from the clergy, by taking up the questions at present 
agitated by the latter, will be eminently fruitless. Neither party wiil 
get the slightest credit for sincerity in their attempts ; while such of 
the clergy as can bring themselves to interfere in politics in order to pro- 
mote these Church objects, and to resort to such means for these ends, 
will only have in view to make themselves of importance-— to keep up 
and strengthen the influence they thereby acquire,-— to convert the in^ 
fluence*of the Church over the minds of the people into an engine, 
which they may wield against both parties, and to revive that state of 
things which, two centuries ago, shewed the evils of such sway being in 
the hands of a Presbyterian Church. 

It would be difficult to say, to the principles of which of the great 
parties in the State any such attempts to court support, by encourag^^ 
ment to the present proceedings of the Church, would be most alien. 

But the men guiding the present extraordinary proeeedings on tb« 
part of the Church, know well that, if they carry their objects, they will 
m truth be indebted to neither party y — that if they receive support, it 
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n^ill bcf by exlerltn^ reluttant aid — that they will triumph by the bold" 
fUt^ of their resolution to set, the law at defiance^^^^and that any aid they 
may receive is the result of concession by those who either diead the ex- 
tremities to which the Church are hurrying, or unwillingly court them, 
ui order to cast the balance between two parties, to either of whom (it is 
thought by some partizans) any aid is a great gain. 

To. neither party will the Church feel in the smallest degree indebted 
— and even if any considerable portion of the dergy were disposed to 
mix in politics, neither party would have the slightest hold over them, 
in consequence of aiding them in obtaining the changes which they now 
desire. 

Some of the clergy, and some of those who go along with them in 
their present proceedings, no doubt, hold out very openly the importance 
of their aid, and declare that they will throw their weight, in elections, 
into the scale of the candidates who will pledge themselves to their 
objects. 

It betrays a great ignorance of the state of things in Scotland, to 
suppose that any weight can be derived to either party from the inter^ 
ference of the clergy of the Established Church in any political matters. 
The influence of the clergy in Scotland arises wholly from character. In- 
terference in secular mattters beyond their pro])er sphere and province, 
which has hitherto been very rare and unusual, is always looked upon 
with great jealousy and dislike : The middling and lower orders^ in oh 
especial manner^ disapprove of the minister mixing himself up with 
things which do not belong to religion : They do Dot like that the influ* 
ence, which his sacred character gives him, should be brought to bear 
on secular matters, and to controul and direct them in such affairs. I 
am flrmly persuaded that, wherever they have hitherto interfered, the 
result has been prejudicial to the very interest or to the very individual 
they were supporting, — while their interference increases the alienation 
and hostility of parties, who may not be inclined to support the candi- 
date, whom the clergy befriend. 

Those of the clergy who may have opposed the measmres of the pre- 
sent Government, as, in their opinion, injurious to the interests of reli- 
gion, could not, with the slightest prospect of retaining weight or respect 
in the opinion of their neighbourhood, suddenly support a liberal can- 
didate, because he promised to carry through the Veto for them. 

Those who are at present disposed to aid the Government would 
bring on themselves equal discredit, if, while they approved of their 
measures, they were to aid a Conservative because he threw out to them 
the bait of this question. 

The clergy can make no sudden or marked change in politics, without 
suffering in character more than any other class, for it is only a sense 
of the general dangers of a particular crisis which will ever reconcile any 
BMiQ to interference by them. 
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The idvfl, then, that either party could gain hy taking up the q^^if- 
tiaiK I have been discussing, in order to obtain support from th€ clerg^^ 
is a very idle, and not very creditable, speculation. 

The electors of Scotland again, are in no degree disposed to take, up 
the Veto at all — much less with any view to politics, or to make any 
change of opinions on account <^ it, — and the more the clergy in* 
terfere, the less will the electors be inclined to support them. 

While the interference of the clergy would aid neither party, I.Bjfi 
ara also persuaded, ^r«^, that very few of the clergy would act su^h.ya 
part ; and, secondly^ that they would find that there was no such degree 
of interest as they imagine on these questions among electors. 

The last meeting of the Commission completely proved how vain is 
the expectation that either party will get support from the Church by a 
sacrifice of their general opinions, in return for concessions upon the 
subject of the Veto. The meeting was numerously attended by the 
supporters of the Veto. The report was read, of the supposed encourage- 
aaent given to the Deputation by Lord Melbourne. Immediately after- 
wards, a petition againat the Government plan of education was proposed, 
on the same grounds on which it has been objected to in England. On^ 
or two minist^s broached as an objection to any condemnation of the 
scheipe, that they must endeavour to get the aid of Government in 
carrying their questions of Jurisdiction and the Veto, and that they 
might embarrass the success of these measures by opposition at present; 
to the Government. 

Dr. Chalmers strenuously disclaimed any such rule of conduct, and 
declared that he would never seek to attain the one object by the impro- 
per surrender of any principle connected with another. The result was, 
that the vote for a petition against this Government measure was carried 
unanimously, after an attempt at opposition by one or two supporters of 
ihe Government among the lay members. 

■ * * • . , 

Whatever objections may be entertained to the proceedings of ^he 
majority in the Church Courts, which I have detailed in these pa^'es, 
he must be most ignorant of the clergy of Scotland, who supposes that 
their support is to be bought on any such grounds, or by any of the 
attempts to court them, which have been made by some of the ad^ 
herents of both parties, or that c.ny portion of them, beyond a few 
individuals, whose interference probably would equally take place froip 
other causes, will ever join in political contests in return for aid on par- 
ticular questions, and without reference to their general opinions on the 
questions of vital interest to the country. 



Permit me, my Lord, finally, in reference to all the proposed changes 
in the Polity of the Church, which are so vehemently pressed upon tne 
Legislature, to request your attention to the emphatic terms in which Sir 
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Henry MoncreifF closes his review of the discussions which, in former 
days, had agitated the Church of Scotland respecting the appointment 
of ministers, and which, near the close of his useful life, he expressed 
his hope had terminated for ever 

^ Amidst all the diversities of opinion, and the division of parties on 

< particular subjects, which appear in the preceding Pages, it cannot 

< be denied, by those who are competent to judge on the subject, that 

< the practical effect of the Church Establishment in Scotland, on the 
^ general information of the people, on their private morals, and on 
^ their religious character, eqiuils^ if it does not surpass^ whatever can 
^ be imputed, in the same points, to any other church in t he world. 

* This is the most important fact which can be stated ; and, 
* in comparison with this fact, every other feature in the laws or practice 
*' of any ecclesiastical body is equally unimportant and uninteresting."* 



I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship'^s most obedient servant, 

JOHN HOPE. 
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I. 

Dr. Gook^s Resolution in the Genebai/ Assembly of 1833. 

That the General Assembly declare, that in alt cases in which a per- 
son is presented to a vacant parish, it is by the law of the Church, 
sanctioned by the law of the land, competent for the heads of families 
in full and regular communion with the Church, to give in to the Pres- 
bytery within the bounds of which the vacant parish lies, objections of 
whatever nature against the presentee, or against the settlement taking 
place ; that the Presbytery shall deliberately consider these objections ; 
that if they find them unfounded, or originating from causeless preju- 
dices, they shall proceed to the settlement ; but if they find that they 
are well founded, that they reject the presentation, the presentee being 
unqualified to receive it, it being competent to the parties to ^peal 
from the sentence, if they see cause. 



11. 

Note A, to Sib H. Moncbeipf's Bbief Ao6ookt o* tMb Constj- 

TUTION OF THE ChTTBCH OF ScOTLANX>, ANIX OF THE QuEStlONS CON- 

CEBNIN6 Patronage and the Segxssion. 

It will not perhaps be useless to mention getxentlly the {Preparatory 
studies and qualifications required in candidates for the ministry in 
the Church of Scotland. They were at all times in substance what 
th€iy are at present ; and it will be sufficient for the purpose of this 
note, to mention the general laws on the -subject, as it now stands, with- 
out taking notice of accurate regulations, originating in particular cases, 
and introduced at different times. 

A young man intended for the Church, after completing his edncation 
at a Grammar School, is required, before he enters on the study of Theo- 
logy, to attend a University at least four years. * During that time, he 
is supposed to complete his studiei^ in the Greek and Humanity classei^, 
and afterwards to apply to the study of Logic, Moral Philosophy, and 
Natural Philosophy, taking along with these any other branch of know- 
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MIm witk wluch %h^ University furnidies himi wtbimieilt io his 
fuluaies ia ibeM difPerent departments. 

. ' He is not allowed to become a student in Theology tiU he has cam- 
pleted the eourse of litefature and philosophy. He is then placed in 
the Divinity College ; and besides the prelections in Theology which 
he must attend* he has also to study in the dbsses of Ohuxeh History 
and CHimtal Languages. 

This course of study in Theology requires an attendance of £iur 
years ; and till it is completed, he cannot be received on probationary 
Irial* or receive a Ikense to preach. 

If his attendance on the Divinity Colle^ has not been uniform or 
regular* a longer period of study is required. But in all ordinary 
eases, a license to preach cannot be applied for, till after the study of 
at least eight years, (ineludine the classical and philosophical course,) 
at one or other of the Universities. 

After this time, a young man is proposed to the Presbytery under 
which he resides, as a proper person to be received on probationary 
trial, with a view to his receiving the character of a preacher, and he 
must then produce regular certificates from the University, not only of 
his attendance during the time prescribed by law, but of nis good char- 
acter, and of his having performed the exercises required in the Divinity 
College. The proposal of receiving him on trial must be at least a 
month on the table, before it is considered, that time may be given to in- 
quire into the character of the candidate. If at the next meeting there is 
no objection made to him he is then examined, either by the Presbytery 
or by a committee, on the whole extent of his preparatory studies— on 
classical, philosophical, and theological knowledge. This examination 
is intended to be private, and if the candidate does not acquit himself 
to the satisfiiCtion of his private examinators, he is remitted by them to 
his studies, and his name is not again mentioned to the Presbytery till 
he becomes better informed. If, on the other hand, the candidate 
aj^ars to possess the requisite information, the Presbytery, before tbey 
take any other step, is then obliged to write circular letters to every 
Presbytery within the bounds of the Synod to which it belongs, in- 
timating the intention of taking the young man on probationary trial, 
if the cons^t of the Synod shall be obtained. This must be done at 
least two months before the meeting of the Synod. If the Synod, firom 
any thing supposed doubtful or exceptionable in the character of the 
candidate, shall refuse to consent, the measure cannot be persisted in 
by the Presbytery, though there may be an appeal to the Assembly. 

It is scarcely conceivable, that better or more efiectual precautions 
can be taken, to prevent the reception of improper persons on proba- 
tionary trials. 

But after all this has been done, if the Synod allow the candidate to 
be received, his qualifications are still to be tried. Five discourses at 
least are prescribed to him, which he has to deliver in public before the 
Presbytery ; one of them a Latin and another a Greek exercise^ one an 
exposition of a portion of Scripture, and two discourses on scriptural 
texts. He is then publicly examined on his knowledge of Theology, 
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Cbtirfth UhMtjy Ohreek, and Latin ; or, aocofding to a kt^ jStiblrice, 
three (^uestionary trials are taken b^re the public discouirses. AvA it 
m ifot^tiU he 1it& aetjuitted himaelf to the satisrfaotion of the Presbytery, 
on every one of these points of trial, that he can receive a license' to 
preach. 

No institutKHi administered by human beings is so perfect as net to 
&il in particular instances. But there is no cfanrph in Christendom in 
which more eflfectual precautions are taken, to prevent the introduction 
of improper persons into the clerical functions. 

After a candidate has been licenced to preach, he is not put into full 
orders, till lie is to be inducted into a parochial charge ; and this is not 
done till he submits to a new trial of his. qualifications, before the 
Presbytery, within whose jurisdiction the parish to which he is pre- 
sented is situated. The substance of the trial prescribed for ordina^ 
tion is the same with those which are required for a licence to preach. 



Note F to the same Work. 

Besides the superintendence of the pastoral functions and personal 
conduct of the clergy, after they are in possession of their benefices, 
which is vested in the Ecclesiastical Courts, there is another power in- 
trusted to the Presbyteries, which is intended to protect the Church 
and the people against the introduction of clergymen who are of excep- 
tionable or doubtful character. 

Before a minister can be inducted to a benefice, intimation must be 
-made from the pulpit of the Parish, that on the day appointed (br his 
ordination or admission, (that is, for his collation to' the pastoral care 
and the benefice,) any individual parishioner may statfe to the Presby- 
tery any objection to his life or doctrine which be ibay think -relevant, 
of which the Presbytery are afterwards to judge. ' ^' ' ' - ' 

When that day arrives, intimation is made at the 'principal dbor of 
the Church, that, if there are any objections id be 'ihade^o his' liffe or 
doctrine, the Presbytery are met in an adjoining house, ready to hear 
and to decide on thetn. But in this case, the diet h pereinptbry ; the 
objections, if they are made, must be verified instantet ; and if there 
are any witnesses to support them, they must be iti attendance, and 
ready to be produced for examination. 

if the Presbytery should find that the objections are relevant, and 
are proved, they have the authority to sist their procedure, and to 
refuse to go on to the induction. If the objections stated are frivolous 
or unfounded, or if the proof ofiered is insufficient to Sustain them, they 
are of course di^nH^sed^ and the induction is completed. ' 

These forms are universally and strictly observed, and cannot go in- 
to dissuetu^. l%ere are not maoy instances, indeed, in Which Presby- 
teries find It necessary td stst their procedure dt the return oP an 
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ediet ; though some examples thete have been, at no femote period. 
But every one must see the e£Seiency of the law, wherever thete caii 
be a substantial reaison fbr having recourse to it 
* So efibotual and complete is the superintendence under which the 
Seottish clergy hold their situations in the Church. 



III. 

REASONS OP DISSENT from the Declaration or Resolution of the 
General Assembly, in May 1838, in relation to the Overtures trans- 
mitted to it, respecting the Independence of the Church, given in 
to the General Assembly, and subscribed by the Ministers and Elders, 
whose names are subjoined. 

We dissent from that Declaration or Resolution, for the following 
reasons : — 

Firsts Because, whilst we hold sacred the spiritual independence of the 
Church, we highly disapprove of the concluding part of the Declaration, 
sanctioning, as it seems to us to do, the dangerous doctrine, that what- 
ever the j.udicatories of the Established Church may choose to compre^ 
hend under spiritual matters, they have power to enforce by ecclesiasti- 
cal censures, although declared by the supreme legal tribunals of the 
country to be an invasion of civil right, and consequently illegal. 

Stcond^ Because the implied, or rather the avowed purpose of pun* 
ishing by deprivation of license or otherwise, presentees who will not 
bind themselves to submit to the Veto act, even although it should be 
ultimately decerned by the House of Peers to be an infringement of 
civil right, appears to us equally unjust, and beyond the powers of an 
ecclesiastical court — ^placing such presentees without the pale, and de- 
priving them of the protection of law and of government. 

Thirds Because, with a view to the ol^ect contemplated by the 
framers of the Declaration, it must eventually prove powerless ; it being 
in our estimation, beyond a doubt, that the majesty of the law as to 
what is pronounced by it to be a civil right, will be asserted in regard 
to the Church, as it has often been even in regard to the proceedings of 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Fourth^ Because the tendency of a measure which implies^ that the 
Church can decide when, and how far the members of it should obey 
the law of the land, will be, we have every reason to believe, to alienate 
from the Establishment a large proportion of the most respectable and 
enlightened classes of the community ; many from these classes having 
already expressed a doubt, whether it be consistent with their duty to 
the State, to continue in communion with a church by which such a 
measuire has been sanctioned and adopted ; whilst, at the same time, 
there is set before the people an example of what may be represented 



OS re$ji3t^QCe to lawful authority, which may have the most pearnimus 
efiect$. ' « 

Fifthy Because the consequence of such a declaration as that, of the 
Qeneral Assembly must, as we think, be to throw the most foitoidable 
additional obstacles in the way of extending the Establishment* u»ar- 
much as the Church, in disregarding the judgments of the legal tri- 
bunals of the country, thereby places itself in an attitude which pre- 
vents it from su£Sciently fulfilling one of the most important purposes 
for which it was instituted. 

Sixth, Because the Declaration, involving, as in our opinion it does, 
the dissolution of the tie which unites the Church and State, there is 
the most serious ground for apprehending^ that if our ecclesiastical 
judicatories persist in adhering to it, and in carrying it into operation, 
this may ultimately lead to the abolition of the Establishment ; and 
the people of Scotland may thus be deprived of the inestimable advan- 
tages which, under it, they have so long enjoyed, and which, through 
the Divine blessing, have so essentially contributed to the virtue, the 
happiness, and the religion of the country. 



IV. 

Minutes of General Assembly in the Case op Mr. Young. 

At Edinburgh, the 28th day of May 1838« 

(Session UU,J 

Which day the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, being 
met and constituted, having resumed the Reference from the Synod of 
Perth and Stirling, and the Presbytery of Auchterarder, and having 
directed the minutes of their sederunt on the 24th curt, to be read ; 
the Moderator inquired whether Mr. Young was at the bar. Mr*. 
Young appeared with the Dean of Faculty as his Counsel. A mem- 
ber of the House moved that the Reference from the Presbytery and 
the Synod and the Protest should be read, which was done accordingly. 
The Moderator then inquired whether Mr. Young had any statement 
to make to the House. The Dean of Faculty read and gave in the 
citation served on Mr. Young, and stated, that as the citation served 
on Mr. Young did not state upon what charge or ground he was called 
to the bar, he had no statement whatever to make on the subject of the 
protest mentioned in the citation, until it should be intimated to them 
what proceedings were to be adopted ; in which case he should repre* 
sent that a copy of any charge against Mr. Young should be furnished 
to him, and that some person should be appointed to state the grounds 
of such charge. 

Parties having been heard, were removed. It was then moved, 
* That the General Assembly find that the Presbytery of Auchtcrar* 
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^ der having^ in presence of the procurator of Mr. Young, found that hk 

* conduct in serving a protest on the Presbytery was a contempt of court, 

< and he having immediately retired, when the court was about to call on 
^ him to withdraw it, and the whole matter, including the notarial pro- 

< test, having been referred to the General Assembly, and Mr. Young 

< having been cited under a deliverance on that reference to be heard on 

< the subject of the said notarial protest, has no ground for stating that 
^ he was ignorant of the matter in respect of which he was cited ; and 

< the House direct the party again to be called and party to be again 

* asked — whether he has any thing to address to the House ?' 

The Dean of Faculty being called upon to state whetheranycopy of the 
Minute of the Presbytery of Auchterarder, of date the 3d April and 1st 
May, and of Synod of the lyth of April, was served upon Mr.* Young ? 
stated that no copy of any of these papers was ever, of any date, served 
upon Mr. Young ; and that no paper was served upon him whatever, but 
the citation he had handed in. No copy of the motion of the Assem- 
bly, in virtue of which he was cited being copied in or served with the 
citation. 

It was then moved and seconded, ' That, in respect no specific and 
' distinct charge has now been prefered against Mr. Youngs the General 

< Assembly dismiss Mr. Young from farther attendance^.^ The vote 
being called for, it was agreed that the state of the vote shall be first or 
second motion, and the roll being called it carried first motion by a ma- 
jority of 138 to 127. From this judgment Mr. Bisset dissented in 
his own name, and in name of all who may adhere to him, for reasons 
to be given in. Judgment was intimated. 

A member of the House asked the Dean of Faculty, if he had ad« 
vised Mr. Young that the serving of the protest was material to the 
support in the House of Lords of the judgment obtained in the Court 
of Session, or to enable him effectually to maintain the conclusions of 
his summons still undisposed of. To which the Dean of Faculty an- 
swered, That ' not being a party at the bar he would not answer that 
question. Another member of Assembly proposed to put this question 
to Mr. Young, — Whether Mr. Young is prepared to say that he serv- 
ed the protest on the Presbytery of Auchterarder under the direction of 
his legal advisers, that it was necessary or useful towards the conduct 
of the case in dependence at his instance against the said Presbytery? 
The motion < that the question be put** was seconded. The Dean of 
Faculty, as Counsel for Mr. Young, desired to be heard on this pro- 
posal, and stated that he had never known such a question put to a 
party before he was expressly informed of what he was accused ; and 
therefore, he could not allow his client to answer it. It was moved 
and seconded — ' That the notarial protest served on the Presbytery of 
\ Aucterarder manifestly arose out of the judgment pronounced by the 
^ Court of Session upon what that judgment declared to relate to a civil 

* right, and as the General Assembly has resolved to appeal the ease to 

* the House of Lords, no ecclesiastical procedure in respect of Mr. Young 
\ should take place, till the cause be finally decided, and, therefore, the 
^. General Assembly discharge Mr. Young from further attendance.^ 
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Th'etbte being eaUed fof, it was agreed that the state of the Vote shill 
be fitait or aecon'd niotioti. The roll being called and votes marked, it 
earned first motion by a majority of 132 to 130. The question was thep 
put and answered in the following tenfis — Thai Mr. Young, hot being 
aware of the extent to which his mterests in future proceedings may be 
compromised, begs respectfully to say, that he is not prepared to answer 
that question, especially as the answer may be founded on to criminate 
himsdf if given m one way. 

After some explanc^ions as to the object for which the last question 
was putj Mr. Young, protesting that he is not answerable for the step 
he has taken, now states, that the step he took was by the advice and 
direction of the Counsel employed by him in the cause, viz. the Deaii 
of Faculty and Mr. Wigham. It was then moved, that in respect of 
the statement now made at at the bar by Mr. Young, the General As- 
sembly resolve not to proceed farther against him in reference to the 
said notarial protest, and discharge him from farther attendance at the 
bar. 



The course which todk place upon the last motion was thus reported 
in the newspaper of the day — Courant, 3ist May 1838 : 
The House then divided, when there appeared, 
For Mr. Dunlop^s motion, . . 132 

For Dr. Cook's motion, . .130 

Majority, . . . 2 

Dr. Lee then read the question proposed to be put, whether Mr. 
Young was prepared to say, that he nad served the notarial protest on 
the Presbytery of Auchterarder under the direction of his legal advisers, 
that it was necessary or useful in conducting the case now in depen- 
dence against said Presbytery at his instance ? 

The Dean of Faculty read the following answer : — Mr. Young not 
being aware of the extent to which his interests in future proceedings 
may be compromised, begs respectfully to say, that he is not prepared 
to answer that question, especially as the answer may be founded on to 
criminate himself if given in one way. — The motion carried did not 
advance matters one step. They could do nothing on the last vote. 
The House would observe that the question was put thus, whether Mr- 
Young is prepared, &c. — (Laughter.) 

The Dean of Faculty said, he was induced to trouble the House 
with some observations in consequence of a remark by a member be- 
hind him, which induced him to think some members thought they 
could now get hold of Mr. Youn^ on the ground of contumacy in not 
answering a question which the Assembly had &und he must answer. 
They were mistaken. If the question had been — whether Mr. Young 
was bound to answer P he (the Dean) would have felt bound to consi- 
der it while the debate was going on. — But he had no intention of in- 
volving Mr. Young in what the House might consider as a new mat- 
ter of contumacy— -j&r from it ; he had no such intention. Mr. Young 
entertains the deepest reverence for this House, and if any reverend 
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memlHHr^ of weight and authority jd tl^e Iloiifie» were 4» iisfchwite that 
in^ propri^p^ Mr. Young ibould, /rom tit retpecL due bp a pfiobatione^i 
to.lfif^.A^^einblj^f wiihotit regiard io cnjf mpptmed Migaiioni answee 
tl^ti fuestlonj^ dbisn, of course,, cud of respect to the Hwe^ Mr.. Yotmg 
wUJ ^ip«^fr it*. . . V 

. Mr..|l^oDtjeUli-^In respeet of the &]ae postdon in whidi we aie now 
pljiG^y and. as I may not be a mendier of weight, I therefinre ask yoo, 
the Moderator, to put the question a second time. (Cries of * No, no.^) 
. J9r. Cook knew the respect which his excellent friend at the bar bad 
for this House, and ifpiU on the footing of respect for the Heuse^ he 
felt assured he would advise his client to answer tbe question. 

The Dean of Faculty, having jfSr«^ inquired wke&er there woe any 
other question, and being answered in the negcMoe^ said, that Mr. 
Young, protesting that he is not amenable for the step he has taken, 
now states that the step he took was by the advice and direction of the 
counsel employed by him in the cause, viz. Mr. Wigham and Ae Dean 
of Faculty. 

Mr. Monteith said, notwithstanding the ridiculous position in which 
they might be thought to have placed themselves, he felt that the 
Church had done her duty manfully. She had made a declaration of 
her principles, and expressed her determination to follow up these prin« 
ciples, and he felt not the slightest difficulty in moving that the As- 
sembly supersede all further proceedings in reference to this protest. 

The Dean of Faculty then said with some warmth, that any such 
proceeding, as superseding merely proceedings as to this protest, was a 
breach of the understanding^ on which alone he had allowed Mr. 
Young to answer the question^ out of the respect of a probationer for 
the General Assembly, and that he would not have done so, if he had 
not understood that all proceedings on this protest were to be at once 
dropped. 

Mr. Monteith said, that though the Dean had misunderstood him at 
least ; yet, after what he had now said, he would drop all proceedings 
whatever as to the protest. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to ; and the Dean of Faculty, 
with Mr. Young, left the bar. 



V. 

Observations by Sib Henry Moncreiff on Act of Assembly 
1736, AT PAGE 61 of < A Brief Account,^ &c. Edition 1833. 

It is scarcely conceivable, that the act passed at this time could have 
done more than soothe the discontent of the people by conciliatory lan- 
guage, unless more had been attempted than perhaps was practicable, 
and unless the act had been followed up by a train of authoritative de- 
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ciGd0]is-f>*t3idi]di w«Sj&¥ from' being intended. It does stppear^ how^ver^ 
thati^fitt^temf ^(^s^jifi^roljiu; time» the scinAentesof the Assemblies in 
the isntdemeiit of hiihisteniy «e e3^Te(ised in a tnore guas^ded and soften- 
ed tone than bftd- been usual "during nomeof the'pirecedini^yc^i's. They 
discover more solicitude to deal tenderly with the people, aiid not to ir- 
ritate their humours by unnecessary exertions of authority^ To this 
exilent the enactment appears to have had some effect \ and it ought 
perhaps in eaoidouT to be admitted, that the majority of those who were 
concerned in it might, at the time, have imagined it possible to do more 
to connect the settlement of ministers with fixe. consent of tfie people, 
which it supposed to be essentiaU than was afterwards found practicable, 
even by themselves. At the same time^ it is equally evident, that the 
members of the Church who had been most determined in disregarding 
the opposition ma^ to the induction of presentees, if they concurred in 
this enactment, as they seem to have done, could have intended it as 
nodiing more than a cencesrion in words to the prejudices of the people, 
without any view to its influence on their decisions in particular cases, 
or to such a change of system as could have had any practical effects. 
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